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f^^'^Jj^^jB^Treemsftirprifingthat,  amongft 
^-Jj"***^-^  fo  many  authors  who  have  de- 
5^'  ^  pC  '^'^^*^*^  ^^^''"  f^lents  to  hiAori- 
y^  ^p^  cal  enquiries,  not  one  ihould 

'  £~!3^^^1f^  ^^^^  fallen  upon  that  branch 
)Kjs«e»  *S"ifeJit  pf  hiftory  which  affords  the 
moft  ample  fcope  to  reflei5tion,  and  furnifhes 
the  moft  folid  fund  of  ufeful  inftrudions. 

Anticnt  and  modern  hiftories  have  often  ap- 
peared under  a  variety  of  different  forms :  they 
,  nave  been  offered  Jn  grofs  to  the  public  by  the 
annalifts  and  hiftortans ;  and  retailed,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expreffion,  by  the  biggraphsr 

'and  the  writer  of  anecdotes.  •  ^Tieit  writers 
fcem  chiefly  to  have  had  in  view  the'  itrftbmr?- 
tion  or  amufementof  their  readers.'  Th^hifto- 
rian,  in  laborioufly  compiling  vojumcs'rfcpletis 
with  fi&s,  and  marking  the  date  of  cact^ 
A  2  tranafiSion 
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tranfa^ion,  niay,  indeed,  add  to  his  reader** 
ftock  of  ideas;  and  the  writer  of  anecdotes  and 
.  rnemcjirs  may  amufe,  by  relating  fuch  fecret 
tranfaAitiiis  and  curious  particulars  as  have 
.  cfcaped  public  notoriety :  out  thofe,  and  thofc 
alonei  feem  to  have  underftood  the  true  nature, 
and  end  of  hiftory,  who  have  made  ufe  of  it 
as  a  vehicle  of  moral  inftruftioh.  Amongft 
thefe,  Plutarch  muft  be  allowed  to  hold  the 
moft  dirtinguiflied  place.  • 

By  fetting  the  lives  of  the  illuftrious  men 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  contraft,  and  draw- 
ing a  parallel  between  their  charafters,  he  has 
made  hiftory  fubfervient  to  the  illuftration  of 
morality  ;  as  fpeculative  truths  never  make  fo 
ilrong  an  impreflion  as  when  explained  and  in-? 
forced  by  hO^,  Encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of 
this  renowned  biographer,  the  author  of  the 
following  work  prefcnts  his  readers  with  a  full 
and  circupiftantial  account  of  the  Lives  of  air 
^he  Illuftrious  Perfonages  who  have  been  ca- 
pitally convicted  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  i 
wherein  all  the  particulars  of  their  behaviour, 
from  the  time  of  their  condemnation  to  their 
laft  moments,  (hall  be  particularly  infifted 
upon. 

This  performance  is  not,  however,  intended 
•!:  .^^•,?  hare;pMy;itive  of  fafts ;  the  moral  reflect 
'  •  •tiohs  wVigK&  naturally  grow  out  of  this  imr 
]* jiortaK<  ilil?jeft,  claim  the '  utmoft  exertion  of 
•.  ^!*.the*a]>ilitie!5  of  the  author,  and  it  is  hoped  they 
V  .Wy*H  )*p5f E^9^'^  unworthy  of  the  moft  feriou^ 
attention  ol*  the;  reader. 

If 
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If  it  has  been  faid  with  juftice,  of  the  na** 
death  of  thofe  that  move  in  the  fpherc 
x^  higher  life,  thaf  it  is  a  fcene  which  tho-^ 
roughly  (hews  the  eniptinefs  of  all  hunun 
ffrandeur^  and  the  futility  of  ambition,  it 
uirely  may>  with  much  greater  reafon,  be  faid 
of  the  end  of  thofe  who,  having  commanded 
amues  or  kingdoms,  been  liilened  to  as  ora-^ 
cles,  and  furrounded  with  dependants,  are 
brought  at  laft  to  the  block,  and  die  by  the 
hands  of  an  executioner.  To  the  fatal  cata- 
ftrophe  of  fuch  we  may,  with  the  utmoft  pro* 
priety,  apply  thofe  emphatical  lines  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pope> 

*^*  There,  in  the  rich,  the  honoured,  fam*d 

^*  and  great, 
'»  Sec  the  falfe  fcale  of  happinefs  compleat/' 

Essay  on  Man* 

What  a  fource  of  fcrious  and  inftruftive 
tefleftions  muft  arife  from  comparing  the 
glorious  and  triumphant  life  of  an  EfTex  with 
the  fatal  clofe  of  it  ?  When  we  follow  him 
through  a  courfe  of  conquefls  and  fuccefTes, 
and,  having  feen  him  behave  gallantly  in  w^r 
and  honoured  with  his  royal  miilrefs's  favour, 
at  lafl  behold  him  die  upon  a  fcaffold;  How 
ilrcmgly  muil  our  minds  be  pofleflcd  with  a 
fenfe  of  the  viciflitudes  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  iiiftability  of  worldly  grcatnefs  P  But  this 
confideration  will  be  ftill  heightened  when  we 
find  that  even  crowned  Heads  have  not  been 
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fecure  from  fuch  fad  reverfes  of  Psfte.  When 
we  fee  a  queen  of  Scotland^  who  had'  pafTed 
for  the  moh  lively  genius  and  brilliant  beauty 
of  her  aee,  condemned  to  lofe  her  head  in  the 
face  of  me  worlds  we  mafl:  receive  a  thorough 
conviction  of  the  vanity  of  hiunan  grandeur, 
geniua  and  beauty  ',  the  reader  wilU  no  doubt, 
be  greatly  affcftcd  by  the  unhappy  fall  of  the 
innocei^,  and  evea  the  guilty  will  claim  a 
ihare  of  his  coiapaffion,  as  their  punifhments 
have  fometimcs  furpafled,  and  always  equal- 
led, their  oflcnccs. 

Though  Strafford,  in  the  courfe  of  hi*  ad-' 
miniilration,  might  have  been  haughty  and 
overbearing,  and  perhaps  juflly  chargeable 
with  fome  arbitrary  proceedings,  all  our  in- 
dignation mufl  ceafc  when  we  behold  him  on 
the  fcaffold ;  even  the  cruelty  and  perfecutions? 
promoted  by  Laud,  will  not  be  fufHcicnt  to 
deprive  him  of  the  compafllon  of  the  reader,, 
who  will  not  fail  to  pitV  an  aged  prelate,  worn 
out  with  infirmities,  wlien  he,,  in  imagination^ 
fecahim  lay  his  head  upon  the  block,  and  rer 
iign  to  the  ax  his  life-blood  fcarcely  warm* 

But  if  he  is  affected  even  by  the  fufferings  of 
the  guilty,  how  much  more  mufl  his  com-* 
pafuon  be  excited  by  the  untimely  end  of  fome 
of  the  moil  learned  and  virtuous  men  of  theip 
a^e?  The  fate  of  a  Raleigh,  a  More,  ai 
Sidney>  renowned  at  once  for  theiir  extenfiva 
knowledge  and  high  birth,  muA  deeply  in^ 
terefl  hun. 

But 
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Bullet  him  not  hence  conclude  viitue  aUa 
to  be  vain ;  let  him  refleA  that  its  reward  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  this  life,  where  **  there 
is  one  event  to  him  who  facrificeth^  and  to  him  • 
who  fikcrifieeth  hot ;  '^  butj  that  there  is  a  life 
fo  come^  in  which  every  human  being  fhall 
be  judged  at  an  unerring  tribilnali  and  receive 
the  reward  due  to  his  merits. 

There  is  another  cohfideraiidh  which  can- 
not fail  to  recomnlend  this  undertaking  a^l 
ufeful  and  important  i  namely,  that  it  will 
eminently  appear  from  hence  how  much  the 
leeiflature  of  Great-Britain  exceeds  that  of  all 
omer  nations ;  fince  every  reader  will  be  con- . 
vinced,  from  the  perufal  of  it,  that  in  Ene« 
land  the  grcateft  perfohages  are  not  above  the 
law. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  I^rance  a  prince  of 
the  blood  is  fecure  of  pardon,  even  for  wilful 
murder,  and  any  pcrfon  of  noble  birth,  though 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  is  fure  of  cfcapihg 
with  lifbi  Though  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprifonment,  his  friends  find  means  fecretly 
to  procure  his  enlargement,  and  fend  him  into 
a  foreign  country,  where  he  may  live  upon  a 
penfioh,  though  guilty  of  the  moft  enormous 
crimes.  This  abufe  is  fo  flagrant  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  in  that  and  other  coun- 
tries fubje^t  to  a  defpotic  government,  that  the 
proverb  of  one  of  the  anticnt  fages  of  Greece 
may  be  properly  applied  to  it,  viz.  That 
their  law  refcmbles  a  fpider's  web,  in  which 
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the  :weftk  j9ies  ^Sft.  ertfangled^  but  is  eaiily 
broke  throtkg[h  by  the  ftrong. . ' 

'But  ifwiE  appear  througb  the  wfaolccourfe 
of  tbisworky.^  mat  in  England  the  greateft  are. 
equally  fubjeA  to  the  law  \^ith-the  meaneft^ 
that  neither  bir^lv  or  titles  could  fare  a  delin- 
quent from  ptublic  juftice.  Fbreignisrs  have' 
beenfo  fenfible  of  4he  greae  advtan^ge^  that  ouf' 
exceUeht  conilitution  has  t)ver  all  others  in 
this  refpefty  that  «he  celebrated  author  of  the 
Spirit  of  Laws  has  acknowledged,  that  the 
Englifli  have  better  availed  themfclves  of  go- 
ytrnment  and'  law  than  any  other  people  what  • 
ever :  and  Monf.  de  Voltaire,  in  ipeaking  of 
the  reproaches  caft  upon  the  Englifh  nation* 
on  account  of  the  beheading  of  Charles  L 
expreffes  himfelf  in  this  manner:  "  Let  us 
**  but  compare  this  event  with  the  aflaflina- 
**  tion  of  Henry  IIL  and  Henry  IV,  and  the 
^*  fatal  cartdlrbphe  of  many  princes  who  have 
*rbceri:poifoned  or  taken  off  by  other  means,. 
^.*  ahdthcn  didde  which  form  of* government 
«<  is' obnoxious  to  the  greateft  inconveni- 
«:encic6.'*     i     • 

.  A  work  Wrote  upon  a  plati  fcAnewhat  fimi- 
larto  tmrs  has  been  publiflied  ii^  Ftehch,  andi 
been  foJ generally  approved  of,  bothrin  France- 
andall  thd  countries  fef  Europe,  thatr  the  fuc-- 
ce£i  it  Urns  :met  with  encoura^s  ud  to  hope  for- 
tfce  fanlc..  It  will  be  eafiiy  guefled,  without 
o\»r*riaming/it,  that  the  workwcl^av^  in  .view 
i«'LesCaiiicsCclcbreSy  the  |>roduaion  of  an; 

t:.':  advocate 


tdvocatc  of  ihe'p&rliattlcrfl  (i£ Pftns.  .^  BSkt^^ 
flatter  ourielves: .  t^at  ovecy  rft(kr  -  will  -idlo^ 
our  plan  to  be  £uperiorto  ih^t.ol  the  ab0iFer 
mentioned  aothor.  Les  Caii&s  C^lcbrea* r4^c- 
markable  Caufesy  is  little  more  tban  a  collec- 
tibaof  triaki  the  author  ha»  Confined  biqM 
felf  to  the  p^rtlcukr  cricDCffor  ^ioli  eaqb  cci^ 
miQalfuffered^  aDdhaSsbefidesraAber  had  ayji^ne 
to  amufe  his  readers  by  narratives  of  the  rolTT 
tellouS)  than  convey  inilrucf^ion  byexaoipl^. 

In  tlie  prefent  cQllefkion)  all  the  articles 
fhall  be  taken  from  our  own  nation*  as  tliey 
muft  undoubtedly  be moreinterefting  than  tbofe 
furnifhed  by  the  annals  of  other  countries  a 
and  we  fhall  not  only  give  all  tlie  circum- 
fiances  of  the  life  of  each  illuftrious  fuffcrer, 
but  endeavour  to  render  it  inftrudlive  by  pro- 
per reflexions  upon  all  fuch  particulars  as  may 
feem  to  require  them,  Befides  the  lives  of 
the  unhappy  examples  of  the  precarious  (late 
of  human  greatnef^  which  are  to  make  the 
fubjedl  of  this  performance,  we  fliall  give  a 
compleat  charafter  of  each;  in  doing  which, 
we  fliall  take  particular  care,  "  nothing  to  ex- 
tenuate, or  fet  down  ought  in  malice,"  as  we 
fliall,  above  all  things,  endeavour  to  keep  clear 
of  the  partial  fpirit  of  party,  not  only  in  our 
accounts  of  thofe  who  are  no  longer  confidered 
without  either  favour  or  deteflation  by  the 
public ;  but  even  in  writing  of  others,  recen- 
tibus  odiis,  concerning  whom  party-fpirit  flill 
furvives,   to   ufc  the  exprcflion  of  Tacitus, 

wliolir. 
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Whoiii  maimer  We  (hall  endeat our,  ii  faf  as 
liea  in  our  powtr/to  co|^{  fince  he  is  juAly 
looked  upon  as  the  prmce  of  hiftorians, 

Infine»  wefhalU  uitheproftcutionofthis 
work»  never  lofe  fight  of  the  rules  laid  down 
by  thofe  estcellent  critics  in  hiftory,  the  Abb^ 
de  Su  Real  and  lord  Boliogbroke,  who  were 
Hware  of  its  true  u&i  and  confidered  it  as  mo-< 
raiity  taught  by  example. 

It  was  thought  neceflary  to  prepare  the 
reader  by  thefe  previous  refie£tions»  as  we 
could  not  give  nim  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
Ivhole  extent  of  our  defign  within  the  limits 
to  which  Propofals  are  generally  confined « 
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General  Hiftory,  ^r* 
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THE 


Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  Death 


OP     THE 


DUKEoF  SUFFOLK. 


HOUGH  the  crime  for  which  thiii 
nobleman  fufiered  was  committed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  is  proper 
to  give  fome  account  of  him,  as  he 
was  not  executed  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 
He  was  nephew  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III. 
and  brother  ot  the  carl  of  Lincoln  flain  at  Stokefield. 
Havinff  accidentally  killed  a  man  whom  he 
quarrelled  vrith,  HcntyVIL  might  have  availed 
himfelf  of  this  to  dellroy  him,  as  he  Held  him  in 
the  utmoft  abhorrence  on  account  of  his  being  de- 
fccndedof  the  houfe  of  York  by  his  mother's  fide. 

However, 
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However^  .ai  the  a&ion  was  in  fomc  mcafuit  ex- 
fufcablcj  tMc  kintewas  pltafed  to  forgive  him  ort' 
Condition  hicifcoilid  ojicnly  plead  "his  pardon.'  The 
carl,  who  (hould  have  grateAiUy  accepted  this  par- 
don as  a  favour,  being  exafperated  with  the  con- 
dition as  ignominious,  wuhdt*ew  Ihortly  after  into 
Flanders,  to  his  aunt  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy. 

Henry  was  alarmed^t  Jijs  departure,  imagining 
that  he  had  retired  into  the  Low  Countries  in  or-^ 
der  to  hatcli  fbme  plot  againft  him.  As  his  title 
to  the  crown  was  not  quite  clear,  he  w;i\  never* 
free  from  apprehenfions  -,  and  thought,  that  any 
sKtf  mpt  to  difpute  it  would  be  attended  with  fatal 
confequences.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent 
the  earl  of  Suffolk  from  concerting  projefts  againfl 
'  him  with  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  he  difpatched 
ttieffer^rs  to  Inlanders,  who  prevailed  upon  him 
10  return  to  England,  where  he  was  readily  taken 
Into  favour. 

The  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  being  advanced  in 
years,  was  tired  of  making  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
dethrone  Henry.  Add  to  this,  that  ilie  had  no 
farilicr  hopes  of  being  afliftcd  by  the  arch-dtike, 
who  had  been  reconciled  to  Henry  fomc  time  before. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk,  however,  waf?  not  to  be 
gained  by  this  clemency  of  the  kingi  but  watched 
an  opportunity  to  cotifpirc  againfl  him.  7'he  ex- 
tortions of  the  king  and  his  miniftry  had  bred  great 
difcontents  and  murmurings  among  the  people^ 
The  great  felt  the  oppreffion  as  well  as  the  meaiieft^ 
and  groaned  under  the  exaftions  of  Epfom  and 
Dudley,  two  blood-fuckers,  who  fparcd  neither 
friend  nor  enemy. 

The  carl  of  Suffolk  rcfolved  to  avail  Inmfelf  of 
the  general  difcqntent,  being  perfuaded  that  the 
people  were  ripe  for  a  rebellion  if  they  could  lind 
a  pc'ifon  of  note  to  lu:ad  dicm.     As  he  was  of  the 
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houfe  of  York  by  his  mother's  fule^  he  uTiagine<) 
that  this  was  a  proper  jun<5i;ure  to  alTert  .hi% 
rights,  thinking  that  the  people  would  not  £iil  tq 
declare  for  him.  Ilaving  prevailed  on  feveral 
lords  and  gentlemen  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  he  re- 
fired  to  Flanders,  aflfuring  his  friends  thai  he 
would  there  proci)re  them  a  powerful  aid  byr  meaaaj 
of  tlie  diuchcfs  qf  Burgundy. 

When  the  king  was  informed  of  the  earl  of  • 
Suffolk's  departure,  he  made  no  qucflion,  but 
that  he  had  contrived  fomc  plot  again  It  him  ir\ 
England,  and  that  he  was  not  without  his  accom- 
plices. He  thought  that  his  furcD:  way  to  con^q 
^o  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  was  to  have  recourfc 
to  the  faiTic  arts  which  he  had  ufed  in  the  cafe  q^ 
Pcrkin  Warbeck. 

In  purluancc  of  this  refolu tion  he  fent  orders  to Sif 
{lobertCurfon,  governor  of  the  cj^llc  of  HammeSt 
near  Calais,  as  heknewhimtobeaproperindrument 
for  his  purpofc,  and  entirely  devoted  to  liis  fervice, 

Curfon  having  received  proper  inftruftions,  quit- 
ted his  govcrnn;cnt,  and,  pretending  to  be  difla-r 
(isfied  with  the  king,  came  and  offered  his  fervice 
to  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  He  acquitted  hinifelf  fo 
well  in  counterfeiting  the  friend,  that  the  earl 
communicated  all  his  fccrets  to  him.  By  thefc 
means  the  king  came  to  know,  that  William  Court- 
ocy,  carl  of  Devonfliire,  married  to  Catherine, 
daughter  to  Edward  IV.  William  de  la  Pole, 
brotnerof  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  James  Tyrrel, 
iblir  Jqhn  Windham,  and  fevcral  meaner  perfons, 
were  concerned  in  tlie  plot.  They  were  all  im- 
niediately  apprehended  •,  but  as  the  evidence 
againll  the  two  firfl  was  infufKcicnt,  the  king  was 
contf^nted  with  detaining  them  in  prifon. 

This  proceeding  gave  rife  to  an  opinion  that 
they  were  not  guilty,  but  that  the  king  availed 
^.  himlcif 
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himfclf  of  that  pretext  to  fecurc  them,  becaufe 
ithcir  conne]f  ipri  with  the  houfe  of  York  made  him 
wnealy.  Tyrrcl,  who  had  been  employed  by- 
Richard  III.  to  murder  Ed  ward  V.  and  tne  duke  of 
York,  was  beheaded  with  Windham  his  accom- 

Slice.  The  con^irators  of  inferior  quality  died  the 
eath  of  traitors. 
.  The  king,  being  defirous  of  coming  to  the 
)cnowledge  of  all  the  earl  of  Suffolk's  fecrcts,  had 
recourfe  to  9,  very  extraordinary  method  to  enable 
Curfon  to  continue  his  connexions  with  him.  He 
caufcd  the  bull  pf  excommunication  of  Inno- 
cent Vin.  to  be  publilhed  at  Paul's  Crofs  againft 
aII  perfons  that  (hould  difturb  him  in  the  poffcflion 
of  the  throne,  and  in  particular  againlt  the  carl 
of  Suffolk  and  Six  Robert  Curfon.  But  when  he 
had  got  from  the  earl  all  his  fecrcts,  he  returned  to 
England,  iiilrherc  he  was  very  favourably  received 
by  th)e  king,  but  cjetefted  by  the  people,  who 
loaded  him  with  curfes. 

The  carl  of  Suffolk's  projefts  being  entirely  de- 
feated by  Curfon's  going  over  to  England,  he 
rambled  over  Germany,  and  at  laft  returned  to 
Flanders,  where  the  arch-duke  took  him  under 
his  profpftion,  notw^thftanding  the. treaties  he  had 
made  with  tjenry. 

The  king,  beipg  fully  fatisfied  that  the  earl  had 
not  in  England,  a  party  capable  of  fupporting 
him,  fhewed  no  farther  uneafinefs  upon  his  acr 
count.  However,  upon  his  marriage  with  Mar- 
garet, widow  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  fitter  to 
Philip,  arch-duke  of  Auftria,  he  infifted  upon  hav- 
ing the  earl  of  Sufiblk,  who  was  then  in  Flanders, 
delivered  up  to  him. 

The  arch-dukc  gave  him  to  i^nderftand,  that  h^ 
pould  not  poffibly  comply  with  his  requeft ;  that 
ke  was  engaged  in  honour  not  to  facrifice  a  lord 
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who  had  taken  refuge  jn  his  dominions ;  that,  be- 
fides,  the  complying  with  his  defire,  would  rcfleft 
jdiihonour  uponi^enryhimfelf,  as  the  world  would 
hot  fail  to  fay,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  it  during 
his  refidencc  in  England.  Henry,  who  was  by  no 
means  folicitous  about  the  opinioi>  of  the  world^ 
provided  he  could  compafs  his  ends,  replied,  thac 
he  would  take  all  the  dilhonour  upon  himfelf. 

This  anfwer  occafioned  the  arch-duke  great 
perplexity.  He  was  unwilling  to  bptray  the  carj 
of  MifFolK,  as  he  had  promifcd  to  prpteft  him  ; 
but  he  faw  that  Henry  was  refolved  to  h^ve  him, 
and  that  he  had  an  infallible  method  of  getting  hin^ 
iruo  his  power.  Add  to  this,  that,  confioering 
the  fituation  of  his  af!airs  at  that  time,  it  would 
not  have  been  at  all  advifeable  for  him  to  difoblige 
the  king  of  England,  as  he  might  very  likely  have 
occafion  for  his  afliftance,  if  he  fliQuld  be  forced 
to  engage  in  a  war  with  his  father-in-law. 

Thefe  confiderations  induced  him  to  addrefs  the 
king  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Sir,  fince  you  are 
^^  pleafed  to  give  law  to  me,  permit  me  to  do  the 
^*  fame  by  you.  I  will  deliver  up  the  earl,  but 
"  you  (hall  give  me  your  honpur  that  you  will 
*^  not  touch  his  life/^  i 

Henry  confenting  to  this,  Philip  defined  that 
the  bufinefs  might  be  tranfafted  in  fuch  a  qanner, 
as  to  fave  both  their  honours.  "  Til  order  the 
"  matter,"  added  he,  "  that  the  earj  Ihall  come 
**  to  England  of  his  own  accord ;  by  which  it  wilj 
"  appear,  that  I  have  ibllicited  and  obtained  his 
*^  pardon,  an  J  that  you  were  very  ready  to  grant  it." 
Henry  approving  the  expedient,  tlie  carl  of  Suffolk 
readily  clofed  with  the  propofirions  of  Philip. 

As  the  arch-duke  was  then  in  England,  the 
king,  who  was  impatient  to  have  the  <.Mrl  in  his 
power,  continu:?'.!  his  cntcrtainnicnts  on  pretence 
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of  doing  honour  to  the.  king  and- queen  of  Caflile  ^ 
for:thofe  titles  were  aflumed  by  the  archduke  and 
his  ^utchcfs ;  hut  his  real  view  was  to  protra<5t 
the  time  till  the  earjfs  arrival.  fj<e  admitted  thcf 
4rc;h-duke  to  the.order  of  the  garfer,  who,  in  re-, 
turn,  made  the  prince  of  Wak^  knight  of  the 
ojolden  fleece.  ,  Henry  then  .t^ondufted  the  archr. 
diike  and  dutchefs  to  London, .  where  they  were 
magnificently  entertained.  \  . 

Soon  after  the  earl  of  Suffolk  came  over  from  ' 
Flander3,  and  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
Tower.  There  he  remained  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vn..  who  had  made  a  folemn  promife  to 
{pare  his  life:  but  it  fcems  highly  probable  that 
he  gave  the  prince  his  fon  the  Tame  orders  which 
king  David  gave  to  Solomon  with  refpeft  to 
Joaov  for  the  earl  was  beheaded  in  the  re]gn  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  151 3. 

Hiftorians  do  not  feem  to  have  accounted  in  a 
f;itisfadory  manner  for  Henry's  putting  the  carj 
of  Suffolk  to  death,  when  he  was  no  longer  in  a 
j::ondition  to  hurt  him.  Lord  Herbert,  and  others, 
have  advanced  that.it  was  for  fear  the  people,  who 
were  well  affefted  to  the  houfe  of  York,  Ihould 
take  him  out  of  the  Tower  and  make  him  king, 
if  Henry  lhou)d  happen  to  die  in  France. 

It  does  not,  however,  feem  probable,  that  this 
was  the  reafon  for  putting  that  nobleman  to  death^ 
fmce  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  the  king's 
filler,  was  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  houfe  of 
York,  had  the  king  died  without  ifTue. 
.  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  was  Con 
pf  John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Elizabeth, 
fiftpr  of  Edward  IV. 
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Duke  of  Buckingham. 


THIS  duke  was  fori  to  him  who  loft  his  head 
upon  the  fcaftold  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL 
for  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  Henry  VII. 

The  duke  was  fo  indifcrcet  as  to  fay.  That,  if 
the  king  ftiould  die  without  iffue,  he  thought  he 
had  a*  right  to  the  crown  -,  and  he  declared,  that  if 
he  fhould  ever  afcend  the  throne,  his  firft  care 
fhould  be  to  punifh  cardinal  Wolfey  according  to 
his  deferts. 

The  duke's  pretenfions  were  not  altogether 
without  foundation,  for  he  was  defcended  from 
Anne  of  Gloucefter,  grand-daughter  to  EdwardllL 
Dr.  Martin,  aflerwards  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
importuned  the  duke  his  father  to  feize  the  crown, 
but  he  chofe  rather  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  earl 
of  Richmond  than  to  aft  for  himfelf. 

The  duke  had  undoubtedly  fpoke  in  an  impru- 
dent manner  with  regard  to  his  title  to  the  throne, 
but  nobody  ever  pretended  that  he  had  made  any 
attempts  tofupport  it.  His  death  was  occafioned  by 
what  he  faid  againft  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  being 
the  moft  vindiftive  man  in  the  world,  always 
found  means  to  deftroy  thofe  that  had  given  him 
ofience. 

In  order  to  gain  his  ends,  he  praftifed  with  fome 
of  his  domeilics,  and  by  them  was  informed  that 
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he  had  confulted  a  certain  monk,  who  pretended 
to  a  gift  of  prophecy,  and  had  frequently  conferred 
with  him  in  private.  It  fcems  probable  that  the 
duke  was  lb  fkr  infatuated  with  his  title  as  tjo  en- 
quire of  the  monk,  whether  the  king  would  die 
without  ifliie.  And  this  furniflied  the  cardinal 
with  an  opportunity  to  bring  about  his  ruin. 

When  he  had  taken  proper  meafures  to  effeft 
his  purpofe,  he  contrived  to  deprive  the  doke  of 
his  chief  fupports,  by  fending  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, his  father-in-law,  to  the  Tower,  and 
conferring  the  government  of  Ireland  on  the  carl 
of  Surry,  his  fon-in-law,  in  order  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  way.  The  cardinal,  in  fine^  took  his  mea- 
fures fo  well,  that  the  duke  was  apprehended^ 
and  accufed  of  high-trestfon,  in  1 52 1 . 

The  peers  prcfcnt  at  the  duke's  trial,  were  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  the  marquis  of 
Dorfet  -,  the  earls  of  Worcefter,  Devonfhire, 
Eflcx,  Shrewfbury,  Kent,  Oxford  and  Derby  j 
tli«  lords  St.  John,  Delawar,  Wiiloughby,  Brooke,. 
Cobham,  Herbert  and  Morley. 

The  chief  article  of  his  impeachment  was,  that  he 
had  frequently  confulted  the  monk,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  above,  concerning  the  fuccefficm  to  the 
crown,  and  had  ufcd  undue  methods  to  acquire 
popularity.  The  duke  owned  on  his  trial,  that  he 
had  fomctitnes  talked  with  the  monk,  but  denied 
that  he  did  fo  with:  the  intent  he  was  charged 
with. 

Notwithllanding  all  he  faid,  he  was  condemned 
to  die  as  a  traitor  •,  but  when  the  fentehce  waspro- 
nounced,  he  cried  out,  "  No  :  I  v/as  never  one  ^ 
"  and  I  pray  God,  my  lords,  to  forgive  you,  with 
11  my  heart.     I  will  not  foe  to  the  king  for 

mer-cy,  though  I  know  him  to  be  a  very  gra- 
"  cious  prince.    F'arcwell,  my  lords,  pray  for  me.** 

^  T?^hc 
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The  duke  faid  he  would  not  fuc  for  merqr,  bc- 
taufe  he  knew  it  woukt  have  been  to  no  purpofc, 
as  cardinal  Wolfey  was  bent  upon  his  luin,  and 
the  king  was  entirely  governed  by  him.  The  only 
favour  he  received^as  to  be  beheaded,  *inftead  of 
dying  the  deatli  of  a  traitor ;  but  his  execution  was 
attended  with  loud  murmurs,  and  gave  occafion 
to  many  libels  againft  cardinal  Wolfey. 

We  are  told  by  lord  Herbert,  that  Charles 
Knevet,  his  fteward,  who  was  turned  out  of  his 
place  by  the  duke,  upon  the  complaints  of  his 
tenants,  was  the  perfon  that  informed  againft 
him,  and  told  the  cardinal  all  the  particulars  which 
were  alledged  againft  the  duke. 

The  firft  thing  that  incenfed  the  cardinal,  was 
his  fpeaking  againft  the  interview  of  Henry  with 
Francis  1.  at  Calais,  as  an  idle  expence,  though  no 
man  made  a  greater  figure  there  than  himfelf 

Other  hiftorians  give  a  quite  different  account  of 
this  affair  5  and,  as  their  relations  are  calculated  to 
difculpate  cardinal  Wolfey,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  lay  them  before  the  reader  in  this  place. 

Hall  gives  us  a  particular  relation  of  this  affair 
to  the  following  effeft :  The  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  accufed  of  high-treafon ;  and,  being  at 
his  feat  at  Thornberry,  he  was,  by  the  king's  let- 
ter, fent  for  to  court.  Sir  William  Compton,  Sir 
Richard  Wefton,  and  Sir  William  Kingfton,  three 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  were 
fent  down,  with  a  ferjeant  at  arms,  to  fee  the  duke 
obeyed  the  king's  command. 

The  duke,  upon  receiving  the  letter,  fet  out, 
and  came  to  Windfor  that  night,  where  he  lay  i 
and  being  fufpicious  that  matters  were  not  right, 
afkcd  Thomas  Ward,  one  of  the  king's  harbin- 
gers, "What he  didithere.?"  who anfijrcred,  "That 
tliere  lay  his  office."    Upon  this,  fays  Hall,  the 
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•  duke,  perceiving  he  could  notcfcape,  was  fo  much 
caft  down  at  breakfaft  that  he  could  not  eat ;  yet 
put  on  a  feeming  chearful  countenance.  From 
Wmdfor  he  rode  to  Tothill-fields,  and  at  the 
Hbrie -ferry  entered  his  barge.  In  the  mean  time 
the  duke's  chancellor  was  taken  up,  unknown  to 
lum,  who  had,  as  Hall  affirms,  confeflcd  matters 
of  treafon  againft  his  maftcr. 

When  the  duke  was  in  his  barge,  he  defired  to 
be  landed  at  York-place,  which  was  done  acconL- 
ingly ,  and  he  went,  attended  by  four  or  five 
fervants,  to  the  cardinal's  houfe,  where  aflting  for 
him,  was  anfwcred,  he  was  very  ill.  "  Well," 
faid  the  duke  in  reply,  "  I  will  drink  of  the  cardi- 
nal's wine-,"  which  was  .inftandy  brought  to  him 
by  one  of  Wolfey's  gentlemen,  who  delivered  it  to 

.  the  duke  with  great  reverence  and  refpedt. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  when  the  duke  , 
waited  on  the  cardinal,  he  had  been  before  in- 
formed of  what  he  was  accufcd  of-,  and  there- 
fore it  would  have  been  out  of  charafter,  con- 
fidering  the  high  ftation  Wolfey  was  in,  to  have 
ften  him  in  his  then  condition. 

Hall,  who  was  living  at  this  time,  relates  this 
tranlaftion  of  his  own  knowledge.  Would  any 
one  believe  that,  if  there  had  been  I'uch  an  enmity 
and  malice  between  the  duke  and  the  cardinal  aS 
has  been  reported,  that  he  would  either  have  called 
at  his  houfe,  or  made  himfelf  Co  free  as  to  drink' 
there  ?  But  when  the  duke,  fays  HaU,  found  no 
cheer  to  him,  as  he  terms  it,  he  changed  colour,  and 
departed  to  his  barge,  and  by  the  way  alked  for  his 
chancellor,  for  at  that  lime  his  grace  did  not  know 
he  was  in  prifon. 

After  this  he  pafied  towards  London,  and  was 
in  hispaffagearreftedof  high-treafon  by  fir  Henry 

Marncy,    attended    by  fcveral  yeomen    of    the 
guards; 
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guards,  who,  after  landing  him  at  Hay-Wharfe, 
condufted  him  through  Thames -Street  to  the 
Tower,  on  the  fixteenth  of  April, 

HaH  further  relates.  That  the  people  much 
mufcd  at  what  had  happened  ;  but  he  does  not  lay 
the  lead  blame,  or  (hew  that  any  refieftions  were 
thrown  out  by  the  populace  againft  Wolfey  on  that 
account. 

Next  Hall  fpeaks  as  to  the  duke's  trial,  and  fays. 
He  was  tried  upon  an  indiftment,  and  found  guilty 
by  his  peers  •,  thofe  were  two  dukes,  a  marquifs, 
feven  earls,  and  twelve  barons. 

On  the  feventeenth  of  May,  1521,  about  twelve 
of  the  clock,  he  was  beheaded  on  1  owcr-hill.  At 
his  death,  he  faid,  "  He  had  offended  the  king's 
grace  through  negligence  and  lack  of  grace,  and 
defired  all  noblemen  to  beware  by  him,  and  all 
men  to  prayfor  him."  Hall  reflefts  on  the  unhappy 
fate  of  this  nobleman  thus :  *^  Such  is  the  end  of 
ambition,  the  end  of  falfe  prophecies,  and  the  end 
of  evil  life  and  evil  counfel." 

If  the  duke  had  conceived  that  Wolfev  had  been 
the  means  of  his  death,  there  is  not  the  Icaft  doubt 
but  he  would  have  taken  notice  of  fuch  a  material 
matter  upon  the  fcaffold ;  which,  as  he  did  not  do, 
and  that  for  a  very  good  reafon,  becaulc  he  well 
knev/  there  was  no  foundation  for  fuch  a  reflec- 
tion, pofterity,  furely,  one  would  think,  ought  to 
acquit  him  of  the  inyidious  refleftions  cafl  on  him 
on  that  account. 

There  is  now  in  the  record  ofHce,  an  origi- 
nal letter  from  t!ie  duke  of  Buckingham  to  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  wherein  the  duke  thanks  the  car- 
dinal "  for  the  many  fei-vices  he  had  before  ren- 
dered him-,"  and  in  the  letter,  begs  of  Wolfey 
t )  interpofe  with  the  king,  touching  fome  mat- 
t  :rs  that  v/erc  thereafter  to  be  performed  at  th 
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jufts  and  tournaments  to  be  exhibited  in  hia 
majefty's  prefence,  (which  were  the  favourite  di^ 
verfions  in  thofe  days)  and  concluded  his  letter  in 
the  mod  affeftionate  terms  that  one  friend  could 
poffibly  write  to  another,  and  is  dated  from  the 
duke's  feat  at  Thornberry,  in  Gloucefterfhire. 
Now,  would  any  one  believe,  that  if  Wolfey  had 
been  the  author  of  the  duke's  death,  the  duke 
v/ould  have  wrote  fuch  a  letter  as  is  now  to  be 
feen,  under  his  own  hand,  in  that  office?     ' 

The  duke  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Au-r 
guftines,  in  Broad-ftreet. 


N-  B.  For  the  laft  particulars  we  are  obliged  to  the  iiig©-« 
nious  Mr.  Grove  of  Richmond. 
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Fisher,  Bilhopof  Rochefter. 


FISHER,  who  was  made  biflaop  of  Rochefter 
by  Henry  VII.  adhered  foftriftlytothe  maxim 
of  the  primitive  church,  that  he  would  never  rake  a 
better  bifhopric  in  lieu  of  it.  His  hying  is  fome- 
what  remarkable,  "  That  his  church  was  his  wife, 
and  that  he  would  never  part  with  her  becaufe  (lie 
was  poor."  So  that  this  worthy  prelate  could  never 
be  charged  with  brealcingthe  precept  of  St.  Paul, 
That  a  bifliop  fliould  have  but  one  wife. 

One  who  peifevered  in  fucha  manner  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  what  he  thought  his  duty,  could  not  fail 
ro  give  offence  to  an  arbitrary  prince,,  whofe  pro- 
ceedings were  often  fuch  as  a  virtuous  man  could 
not  approve  of. 

He  ibon  incurred  the  indignation  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  refufmg  to  condemn  his  marriage  with  queen 
Catharine,  as  contrary  to  common  decency,  and 
the  laws  of  God. 

In  the  year  1527,  Cranmer,  archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury, who,  though  he  had  fome  virtues,  had 
feveral  vices  v/hich  he  had  art  enough  to  conceal 
from  the  public,  prcfcnted  to  the  king  a  writing  to 
that  effect  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  all  the 
bifhops.  Fifhrr  having  refufcJ  to  fign  it,  it  is 
faid  the  archbifhop  got  :^.notxhor  to  counterfeit  his 
h-nd,  and  fct  his  name  to  it  without  his  knowledge. 

B  J.  If 
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If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  great  impeachment  of  tho 
charafter  of  Cranmer.  However,  be  it  as  it  will, 
certain  it  is  he  fhuffled  fometimes. 

In  the  year  1:529,  the  king  and  qvieen  appeared 
in  perfon  before  the  legates,  who  prefided  as 
judges  in  the  procefs  concerning  the  divorce  -,  up- 
on which  occafion  the  king  declared  that  he  had  no 
diQike  to  the  queen,  but  was  induced  to  fue  for  a 
divorce  by  a  fcruple  of  confcience,  which  had 
been  firft  fuggefted  by  the  bifhop  of  Tarbe,  and 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  all ' 
the  bifhops  in  England.  What  the  King  faid  con- 
cerning the  bilhops,  was  confirmed  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  He  was  contradidted  herein 
by  Filher,  biftiop  of  Rochefter,  who  maintained, 
that  he  had  never  fet  his  hand  to  the  writing  that  • 
y/as  prefented  to  the' king. 

Adhering  (till  to  his  principles,  he  afterwards 
rcfufed  to  confent  to  an  aft,  made  in  15345  which 
contained  three  articles  j  the  firft  of  which  fettled 
the  crown  upon  the  king's  iffue  by  Anne  BuUen  : 
the  fecond  declared  the  king's  firft  marriage  null 
and  void,  and  confirmed  the  fecond :  and  the  third 
abolished  the  papal  authority,  and  declared  the 
king  head  of  the  church. 

The  bilhop  ofiered  to  fign  the  firft  article ;  but 
as  for  the  other  two,  he  faid  his  confcience  would 
not  fufier  him  to  confent  to  them,  and  was  there- 
upon committed  to  the  Tower. 

I^  ^534*  he  was  by  the  parliament  condemned 
to  a  perpetual  iniprifonment,  and  all  his  eftates 
confifcated  to  the  crown,  for  refufing  to  take  the 
oath  prefcrilped  by  an  aft  of  the  former  feflion. 
This  was  paving  the  way  to  the  fcntence  of  death 
foon  after  pronounced  againft  him.  Some  pitied 
him,  whilft  others  with-held  their  companion,  be- 
.  faiife  he  had  been  a  great  promoter  of  the  perfccu-r. 
tion  pf  :h^  tu\ither^ns.  In 
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In  the  general  pardon,  iflued  out  by  the  king  foon 
after  the  end  of  the  feflion,  Fiflier  was  excepted  by 
name ;  which  was  a  fufficient  fign  that  his  ruin 
was  relblved  upon  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  thefe  previous  feverities  greatly  influenced  his 
judges,  and  difpofed  them  to  interpret  every  thing 
that  appeared  at  his  trial  as  much  to  his  difadvan- 
tJgeas  poflible. 

He  was  brought  to  a  trial  on  the  feventeenth 
.of  June,  in  the  year  1535.  The  lord-chancellor^ 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  fome  other  lords,  to- 
gether with  the  judges,  fat  upon  him  by  a  com- 
miffion  of  oyer  and  terminer. 

He  was  beheaded,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  on  Tower-hill,  and  his  head  was  fet  upon 
London-bridge. 

Such  was  the  fanguinary  temper  of  Henry,  that 
neither  extreme  age,  nor  a  charafter  which  he 
looked  on  as  worthy  the  higheft  veneration,  could 
fecure  one  that  had  offended  him  from  feeling  the 
whole  weight  of  his  refentment.  But  it  mult  be 
owned  likewife,  that  bigotry  and  falfe  zeal  had 
before  rendered  the  bifhop  himfelf  equally  hard-*' 
hearted  in  the  cafe  of  others. 

His  body  was  firft  buried  in  Barking  church- 
yard, but  was  afterwards  dug  up,  and  interred 
with  More's  in  the  Tower. 

He  had  always  been  in  much  credit  at  court, 
where  he  had  been  many  years  confeffor  to  the 
king's  grandmother  the  countefs  of  Richmond. 
He  was  a  lover  of  learnmg,  and  it  is  thought  that 
it  vas  he  perfuaded  the  queen  to  found  her  two 
colleges  in  Cambridge,  and  was  upon  that  account 
chofen  chancellor  of  the  univerfity. 

Paul  III.  had  created  him  cardinal,  though  he  was 
fofar  from  afpiring  to  that  dignity,  that  he  had  been 
heard  to  fay,  he  would  not  ftoop  for  the  cardinal's 

hat. 
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hat^  if  it  was  laid  at  his  feet.  But  the  pope,  whofe 
view  was  to  encourage  fuch  as  oppofed  tne  king, 
conferred  the  dignity  of  the  purple  on  him,  faying 
at  the  fame  timt\  tliat  he  confidercd  him  as  the 
cardinal  of  cardinals. 

This  fatal  honour,  in  all  likelihood,  contributed 
to  haften  his  death  :  be  that  as  it  will,  he  was  ex- 
ecuted a  month  after  being  inverted  with  his  new 
dignity. 

Hii  behaviour  before  execution  was  fomewhal 
remarkable.  The  twenty  -  fecond  of  June  be- 
ing the  day  appointed  for  it,  he  drelTed  himfelf 
with  niore  than  ordinary  care  -,  and  when  his  man 
cxprciTed  fome  furprize  at  it,  he  told  him,  **  That 
he  was  that  day  to  be  a  bridegroom.'* 

As  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  being 
flopped  in  his  way  by  the  crowd,  he  opened  his 
New  Teftament,  and  prayed  to  this  purpofe. 
That  as  that  book  had  been  his  companion,  and 
chief  comfort  in  his  imprilbnment,  fo  fome  place 
might  turn  up  to  him,  that  might  comfort  him 
in  his  laft  palfage.  Having  Ipoke  thus,  he 
opened, the  book  at  a  venture,  in  which  thefe 
Vv  ords  in  St.  John's  Gofpel  turned  up  :  "  This  is 
"'  life  eternal;  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God, 
''  and  Jelus  Chrift,  whom  Thou  hall  fent."  To 
have  opened  at  fuch  words,  filled  his  foul  with 
hope  and  joy ;  fo  he  continued  repeating  and  me- 
ditating on  them  all  the  reft  of  the  way. 

When  he  came  to  the  fcafFold,  he  lung  the  Te 
Deum  -,  and,  after  fome  other  devotions,  his  head 
was  cut  off,  as  has  been  faid  before. 

Thus  died  John,  bilhop  of  Rochefter.  He  was 
a  pious  man,  and  hat!  much  learning,  but  was  too 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  fuperftitions  in  which  he 
had  been  bred  up  •,  and  that  was  the  fource  of  his 
iievcrides  againll  all  that  oppofed  them. 

He 
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He  gave  flagrant  proofs  of  his  fuperftitious  tem- 
per, by  countenancing  the  Maid  of  Kent,  who  had 
uttered  pretended  predictions  againft  the  king's 
life ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  king 
ought  to  have  proceeded  againft  hii^i  rather  upon 
that,  which  was  a  poii^t  of  ftate,  than  upon  the 
fuprcmacy,  which  was  matter  of  conlcience.  But  ' 
the  king  was  refolved  to  let  all  his  fubjefts  fee, 
there  was  no  mercy  to  be  expefted  by  any  that  de- 
nied his  being  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  as  hi^ 
grand  aim  was  to  carry  that  point. 

Filher  fell  a  viAim  to  this  refolution  of  the  kli^, . 
and  died  a  martyr  to  the  court  of  Rome<  & 
much  was  the  pope  idolized  at  that  time,  that 
even  the  wife  and  the  learned  facrificed  their  livei 
for  hiih* 

When  we  rcfleft  upon  fuch  ftrange  infatuation, 
we  cannot  help  comparing  it  to  the  fad  imbecility 
of  thofe  old  women  who  have  owned  themfelvcs 
witches,  and  been  condemned  to  be  burned  by 
judges  as  weak  as  themfelvcs,  for  a  crime  that 
n^vcr  exifte^. 
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THOMAS,  the  only  fon  of  fir  John  MorCi 
a  lawyer  of  great  endowments  and  integrityi'^;; 
and  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  reigA  ci^ 
Henry  Vltl.    was  born    in  Milk-ftreet,    in  the 
city  of  London,  where  his  father  generally  lived; \^ 
in  the  year  1480,  when  Edward  IV.  fat  on  the  i^ 
throne-    His  grammatical  education  was  at  a  frec-*J| 
fchool,  of  great  repute  at  that  time,  in  Thread-* 
needle-ftreet;  where  archbilhop  Heath,  archbiQiO] 
Whitgiii,  and  many  other  eminent  men,  rcccivi 
the  rudiments  of  their  learning. 

After  he  had  made  a  fufficient  progrefs  at  thu 
fchool  in  the  Latin  tongue,  his  father  procured^ 
him  to  be  placed  in  the  houfe  of  cardinal  Morton/ 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury  and  lord- chancellor  i 
who  delighted  fo  much  in  his  good  parts,  and  his 
wit  and  humour,  that  his  grace  would  often  fay  tdi 
the  nobility  who  dined  with  him,  "  This  child i 
*'  here,  who  waits  ai  the  table,  whofoever  Ihi 
*'  live  to  fee  it,  will  prove  a  furprizing  man." 

The  archbifhop  fent  him  at  a  very  early  age  tdi^ 
Canterbury  college,    that  which  is  now  Chrift^  *! 
church,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  where,  having 
been  inftrufted  in  rhetoric,  logic  and  philofophy,  * 
he  was  firft  removed  to  New- inn,  to  fee  common 
practice,  and  thence,  foon  after,  to  Lincoln's-inn, 

to 
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guards,  who,  after  landing  him  at  Hay-Wharfe, 
conducted  him  through  Thames -Street  to  the 
Tower,  on  the  fixteenth  of  April. 

Hall  further  relates,  That  the  people  much 
mufed  at  what  had  happened  •,  but  he  does  not  lay 
the  leaft  blame,  or  ftiew  that  any  reflcdlions  were 
thrown  out  by  the  populace  againft  Wolfey  on  that 
account. 

Next  Hall  fpeaksas  to  the  dvike*s  trial,  and  fays. 
He  was  tried  upon  an  indiftment,  and  found  guilty 
by  his  peers  ;  thofe  were  two  dukes,  a  marquifs, 
feven  earls,  and  twelve  barons. 

On  the  feventeenth  of  May,  1521,  about  twelve 
of  the  clock,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  At 
his  death,  he  faid,  "  He  had  offended  the  king's 
grace  through  negligence  and  lack  of  grace,  and 
defired  all  noblemen  to  beware  by  him,  and  all 
men  to  prayfor  him."  Hall  reflefts  on  the  unhappy 
fate  of  this  nobleman  thus :  ^^  Such  is  the  end  of 
ambition,  the  end  of  falfe  prophecies,  and  the  end 
of  evil  life  and  evil  counfel." 

If  the  duke  had  conceived  that  Wolfcv  had  been 
the  means  of  his  death,  there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt 
but  he  would  have  taken  notice  of  fuch  a  material 
matter  upon  the  fcaffold  ^  which,  as  he  did  not  do, 
and  that  for  a  very  good  reafon,  becaule  he  well 
knev/  there  was  no  foundation  for  fuch  a  reflec- 
tion, pofterity,  furely,  one  would  think,  ought  to 
acquit  him  of  the  inyidious  refleftions  caft  on  him 
on  that  account. 

There  is  now  in  the  record  ofRce,  an  origi- 
nal letter  from  t!ie  duke  of  Buckingham  to  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  wherein  the  duke  thanks  the  car- 
dinal "  for  the  many  fei*vices  he  had  before  ren- 
dered  him-,"  and  in  the  letter,  begs  of  Wolfey 
t )  interpofe  with  the  king,  touching  fome  mat- 
t-^rs  that  v/ere  thereafter  to  be  performed  at  th 
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ftudy  the  law ;  where  he  continued  till  he  became 
barrifter. 

At  the  time  of  his  refidin^  at  Lincoln's-inn  as  a 
fludent,  he  read  a  public  Tefture  in  St.  Aiiftin, 
X)e  Civitate  Dei ;  to  which  almoft  all  the  learned 
men  of  the  city  of  London  reforted. 

The  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  thefe  public 
leftures,  procured  him  the  place  of  reader  at  Fur- 
nival's-inn,  in  which  he  continued  with  the  fame 
reputation  for  Ibme  time ;  and  then  giving  himfelf 
up  to.devotion  in  theCharter-houfe,  he  lived  there 
as  a  religious  about  four  years,  though  without 
any  vow,  abftra^ed  entirely  from  the  world,  and 
from  all  fcience. 

He  was  fated,  however,  at  laft,  with  this  inadlive, 
ufelefs  way  of  life  j  and  having  been  often*  pre/Ted 
by  Mr.  Colt  of  New-hall,  in  Eflcx,  who  delighted 
much  in  his  company,  to  live  with  him,  our  author 
left  the  Charter-houfe,  and  went  to  make  him  d 
vilit.  His  friend  had  three  daughters,  who  were 
all  accompliftied,  handfome,  and  well-behaved 
young  ladies  •,  and  giving  him  his  choice  of  thefe 
for  a  wife,  the  confequence  of  this  vifit  was,  that 
he  married  the  eldeft  merely  for  being  fuch,  that 
it  might  be  no  vexation  or  difgrace  to  her  to  be 
paffed  by  -,  but  his  fancy  led  him  to  prefer  the  fe- 
cond.  Upon  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  who 
lived  with  him  about  feven  years,  he  took  a  houfe 
in  Buckkrfbury,  and  profecuted  his  ftudy  and 
praftice  of  the  law  at  Lincoln's-inn. 

Whilft  he  was  thus  employed  in  fitting  himlfelf 
for  his  profeflion,  he  was  elefted  a  burgefs  before 
he  was  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  in  the  reign. 
of  Henry  VII.  The  defign  of  the  king  in  calling 
this  parliament,  was  to  demand  a  fubfidy  and  three 
fifteenths,^  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldeft  daughter 

to 
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to  the  king  of  Scotland  t  and  when  it  was  moved 
in  the  hoiile  of  commons,  though  the  majority 
were  againft  the  demand,  yet  many  of  the  mem- 
bers, being  afraid  of  the  king's  dilpleafure,  and 
others  having  rcafons  not  more  juftinable  nor  im- 
portant^ they  made  no  oppofition  to  it.  Here 
was  therefore  a  fair  occafion  for  Mr,  More,  to 
(hew  his  courage  and  integrity  in  defence  of  liberty 
and  his  country  j  and  this  occafion  he  took. 

He  argued  with  fuch  ftrength  and  clearnefs 
Qgainft  this  unjuft  and  arbitrary  impofition,  though 
he  was  then  fo  very  young,  tnat  his  majefty*s  de- 
mand was  in  the  end  rejedled. 

Upon  this,  Mn  Tyler,  one  of  the  king's  privy- 
council,  who  was  prefent  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
when  this  fpeech  was  made,  went  immediately  to 
the  king,  and  told  him,  "  Th^t  a  beardlels  boy 
had  difappointed  all  his  purpofe.'* 

A  prince  fo  tyrannical  and  avaricious  as  Henry 
VII.  -could  not  fail  to  be  much  incenfed  at  this 
vigorous  oppofition  to  a  demand  of  money,  the 
favourite  meafure  of  his  reign.  In  fo  young  a 
man :  and  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  he  fhould  be 
determined  to  be  revenged  on  him  in  fome  Ihape 
or  other,  that  fo  the  courage  of  this  rifing  lawyer 
might  give  him  no  more  difturbance. 

As  our  patriot,  however,  having  nothing,  could 
lofe  nothing,  the  king  was  obliged  to  pretend  a 
quarrel  witliout  any  caufe,  againll  Sir  John  More 
his  father  ;  whom  his  majefty  ordered  to  be  im- 
prifoned  in  the  Tower,  till  he  had  paid  a  fine  of  aa 
hundred  pounds. — To  fuch  little  and  low  revenge 
will  men  of  princely  ftations  Ibmetimes  ftoop, 
when  they  have  not  the  power  to  carry  it  higher, 
rather  than  not  gratify  their  rcfcntment  \  and  fo 
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forfeit  their  title  to  that  true  greatncfs  of  mind 
Vrhich  their  dignity  requires! 
"  Soon  after  this  offence  had  been  given  the  king 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  Mr.  More  having  fome 
bufinefs  with  Fox,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  the 
favourite  minifter  of  Henry  VII.  his  lordfliip 
took  him  afide ;  and  pretending  great  kindnefs  to 
him,  aflured  him  that  if  he  would  be  ruled  and 
take  his  advice,  he  would  undertake  to  remove 
the  king's  rcfentmcrit,  and  reftore  him  to  his 
majefly's  favour  j  intending,  as  it  was  conjec- 
tured, in  a  way  not  unufual  with  this  prelate,  to  get 
him  to  confefs  fome  perfonal  enmity  to  the  king, 
that  a  punifhment  might  be  inflifted  upon  him  not 
without  fome  fliew  of  reafon.  But  he  was  not 
caught  in  the  bifhop's  fnare;  and  delired  fome 
time  to  confider  what  he  Ihould  do. 

When  he  hacl  taken  his  leave  with  this  anfwer, 
he  went  to  his  lordlhip's  chaplain,  (who  was  his 
intimate  friend)  and  alked  his  advice  upon  the 
propofal  that  had  been  made  him-  The  chaplain, 
being  a  much  honefter  and  a  much  better  man 
than  his  lordfliip,  difTuaded  him  with  great  ear- 
neftnefs  from  following  the  bifliop's  counfel  : 
**  For  my  lord  my  mailer,"  fays  he,  "  to  ferve 
"  his  majefty*s  turn,  will  not  ftick  to  confent  to 
"  his  own  father's  death/* 

Upon  this,  we  may  be  fure,  he  returned  no 
more  to  this  righteous  bifliop ;  and  he  was  once  on 
the  point  of  going  abroad,  as  thinking  it  would 
not  be  fafe  for  him  to  live  in  England,  thus  ex- 
pofed  to  the  indignation  of  an  arbitrary,  revenge- 
ful king :  for  during  this  time,  he  was  obliged  jco 
lay  afide  his  pradtice,  and  to  live  in  a  retired  man- 
ner at  home  -,  where  he  diverted  himfelf  with 
mufic,  arithmetic,  geometry^  aflronomy,  andftudy- 

ing 
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ing  French  ;  and  in  this  retirement  he  made  him* 
fclf  a  perfeft  mailer  of  hiftory. 

Whilft  he  was  thus  redeeming  his  tiihe,  loft:  to 
his  profeflrion  as  a  lawyer,  by  acq[uiring  fo  much 
learning,  Henry  VII.  who  ftood  m  his  way,  was 
taken  out  of  the  world. 

His  great  enemy  being  thus  Removed,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  reigning  prince^ 
Mn  More  came  out  of  his  retirement,  and  ap- 
peared again  in  the  world,  to  miich  greater  ad- 
vantage, from  the  ftudy  which  he  had  employed 
in  it  with  fuch  propriety.  He  had  an  ofEcL*  in  the 
law  immediately  given  him  by  the  city  of  London  j 
but  whether  as  under-fherifF,  as  judge  of  the 
fheritf's  court,  or  as  recorder,  from  the  contra- 
diftory  accounts  of  him  that  are  made  public,  it 
is  hard  to  fay.  It  appears  ,mofl:  probable  to  me, 
that  he  was  under-flierifF',  and  by  his  office  in  the 
city,  whatever  it  was,  and  his  own  practice  at  the 
bar,  being  employed  in  all  the  caufes  which  he 
approved,     "  he    gained,    without  any   fcruple 

of  confcience,"  as  he  was  often  heard  to  lay, 

above  four  hundred  pounds  a  year ;"  which,  for 
that  time,  wc  know  mufl:  have  been  a  prodigious 
fum.  Indeed  his  reputation  for  wifdom,  learning, 
and  knowledge  in  his  profeflion,  was  become  ib 
extremely  high,  that  before  he  was  engaged  in 
the  fervice  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  twice  appointed 
ambaflador  by  his  majefty's  confent,  at  the  fuit  of 
the  Englifh  merchants,  in  fome  caufes  of  great 
Confequence  between  them  and  the  merchants  of 
the  Steel-yard. 

Hiis  eminent  dexterity  in  the  management  of 
thefe  affairs  having  been  reported  to  the  king,  his 
majefty  ordered  cardinal  Wolfey,  then  lord-chan- 
cellor, to  engage  this  able  man  in  his/crvice :  and, 
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though  the  cardinal  was  very  fblicitous  to  bring  it 
about,  and  aflured  him  of  a  larger  income  than  he 
got  from  the  praftice  of  the  law,  yet  he  was  fo 
averfe  to  chailge  the  condition  of  an  independant 
man  for  that  of  a  courtier,  in  which  hiS  fortune 
muft  be  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  kings  and  mini- 
fters,  that  the  cafdind  could  ndt  prevail  upon 
him  ;  and  the  king  for  that  time  admitted  oi  the 
excufc  he  made. 

It  happened,  foon  after,  that  a  great  fliip  of  the 
pope's  arriving  at  Southampton,  which  his  ma- 
jef^y  claimed  •  as  a  forfeiture,  the  legate  applied 
to  him  that  his  mailer  might  have  fuch  counfcl 
afligned  hirti,  as  were  learned  in  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  t<3  plead  his  caufe.;  and,  as  his  ma- 
jcfty  was  himfelf  a  great  civilian,  that  it  might  be 
heard  in  feme  public  place  in  his  majefty's  pre- 
fence. 

The  king  having  acceded  to  this  pfopofal,  and 
Mr.  More  being  the  only  lawyer  of  that  time^ 
who  was  thought  proper  to  be  of  counfel  for  the 
pope,  and  whofcould  report  all  the  arguments  ort 
both  iides  in  Latin  to  the  legate,  a  hearing  was 
Appointed  before  the  lord-chancellor  and  all  the 
judges  in  the  Star-chamber ;  and  hei^  he  pleaded 
the  caufe  of  his  client  with  fo  much  learning  and 
fuccefs,  that  the  forfeiture  which  the  king  had 
claimed  was  ref:ored  immediately;  and  he  was 
much  applaucjed  for  his  management  and  concjuft 
in  the  caufe.  Indeed  it  brought  fo  great  an  addi- 
tion to  his  reputation,  that  the  king  would  no  lon- 
ger be  induced,  by  any  entreaty  whatlbever,  to 
forego  his  fcrvice ;  and  having  no  better  place  at 
that  time  vacant,  made  him  mafter  of  the  requefts ; 
in  a  month  after  knighted  him,  appointed  him 
one  of  his  privy-council,  and  admitted  him  into  the 
greateft  familiarity  with  himfelf 
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We  arc  now  to  behold  Sir  Thomas  More  in  a 
very  different  Icene  from  thofe  in  which  we  have 
already  viewed  him  ;  taken  from  his  praftice  as  a, 
lawyer,  and,  from  the  condition  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman, to  be  an  officer  of  itate,  and  companion 
and  a  favourite  with  a  great  and  illuilrious  king. 
I  have  faid  that  he  was  taken  from  his  private  fta-^ 
tion,  becaufe  his  employment  in  his  majefly's  fer- 
vicc  was  evidently  forced  upon  him ;  and  he  ac- 
quiefced  rather  in  obedience  to  the  king,  than  to 
gratify  any  paffion  of  his  own  for  power  and  gran- 
deur. 

In  the  firft  years  of  his  familiarity,  when  his 
majefty  had  performed  his  devotions  upon  holy^ 
days,  he  frequently  fent  for  him  into  his  clofet  ; 
and  there  he  conferred  with  him  about  aftronomy> 
geometry,  divinity,  and  orher  parts  of  learning, 
as  well  as  afiairs  of  ftatc.  Upon  orher  occafiony, 
the  king  would  carry  him  in  the  night  upon  his 
leads  at  the  top  of  the  houfc,  to  be  inftrufted  in 
the  variety,  courfe,  and  motions  of  the  heavenly, 
bodies.  Thefe  were  avocaiions,  \vhich  the  great- 
eft  monarch  might  delight  in  ^vith  propriety,  and 
indulge  with  dignity ;  and  thefe  were  fuitable  to 
the  genius  and  learning  of  Sir  Thomas'  More. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  ufo  which  the  king  made 
of  this  favourite  for  his  own  diverfion.  He  foon 
found  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  chearful  difpofition, 
and  had  a  great  fund  of  wit  and  humour  :  and 
therefore  his  majefty,  when  the  council  had  fup- 
ped,  and  fometimes  when  they  were  at  fupper, 
would  order  him  to  be  fent  for  to  make  himfelf 
and  the  queen  merry.  When  he  perceived  that 
they  were  fo  much  entertained  with  his  converfa- 
tion,  that  he  could  not  once  in  a  month  gee 
leave  to  fpend  an  evening  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren whom  he  los^cd,  nor  bg  ablent  from  courts 

two 
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two  days  together  without  being  fent  for  by  the 
king.  He  grew  very  uneafy  at  this  reftraint  of 
his  liberty  •,  and  fo  beginning,  by  little  and  little, 
to  diiiafe  himfelf  from  his  former  mirth,  and  fomc- 
vihaLi  to  didemble  his  natural  temper,  he  was 
pot  fo  ordinarily  called  for  upon  thefe  occafions  of 
snerriment. 

The  treafiirer  of  the  Exchequer  dying  about 
this  time,  in  the  year  1 520,  the  king,  of  his  own 
motion,  without  any  loUicitration,  conferred  this 
office  on  fir  Thomas  More,  Within  three  years 
after  this,  a  parliament  having  been  fummoned,  in 
order  to  raife  money  for  a  war  with  France,  he  was^ 
eleftcd  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  an 
office  which  he  earneftly  defired  to  be  cxcufed  from, 
in  a  fet  fpeech  to  the  houfe.  But,  as  the  king, 
who  had  direded  his  nomination,  would  not  con* 
fent  to  his  refufal,  he  was  under  a  neccffity  of  tak- 
ing it  upon  him.  How  much  it  was  againft  his 
own  inclination,  may  be  learnt  from  the  *  fpeech 
which  he  made  tD  the  king,  when  he  was  prefent- 
cd  to  his  majefly  for  his  approbation.  The  rea- 
der, perhaps,  may  have  a  curiofity  to  fee  in  what 
manner  a  king  of  England  was  addrefled  on  fuch 
an  occaiion,  above  two  hundred  years  ago  -,  and 
therefore  here  follows  a  true  copy,  of  what  is  call* 
ed  "  A  Summary  of  his  firft  fpeech  in  parlia- 
"  ment." 

**  Since  I  perceive,  mod  renowned  fovereign, 
**  that  it  is  not  your  majefty's  pleafure  to  re- 
^  form  this  eleftion,  and  caufe  it  to  be  changed, 
**  but  have,  by  the  mouth  of  the  right  reverend 
^*  Father  in  God,  the  legate  your  high  chancellor, 
**  thereunto  given  your  aflent,  and  have  of  yo4ir 
**  great  goodnefs  determined,  far  above  my  de- 
**  lerts  or   abilities,  to  repute  me  worthy  this  fo 

weighty  office,  rather  than  you  Ihould  feem  to 
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impute  ufito  your  Commons  that  they  had  trtT- 
meetly  cholen  me ;  I  am  therefore,  and  always 
*  fhiU  be,  ready  obediently  to  conform  myfelf  to 
the  accomplifhment  of  your  high  commands ; 
moft  humbly  befeeching  your  moft  noble  ma- 
jefty,  that  I  may,  with  your  grace's  favour,  be- 
fore I  further  enter  therein,  make  my  humble 
interceflion  to  your  highnels  for  the  grant  of  two 
lowly  petitions  •,  the  one  privately  concerning 
myfelf,  the  other  this  whole  aflembly.  For 
myfelf,  gracious  fovcrcign,  that  if  I  lliould  ^ 
chance  hereafter  in  any  thing  that  is  in  behalf 
of  your  commons  to  mirtake  m.y  meflage,  and 
for  lack  of  good  uttenince,  by  my  mifreporting, 
pervert  or  impair  their  prudent  inftruftions,  it 
may  then  pleafe  your  moft  n  ble  majefty,  of 
your  abundant  grace,  to  pardon  my  fimplrcity ; 
giving  me  leave  to  repair  again  to  them,  to  con- 
fer with  them,  and  to  take  their  more  ferious 
advice,  what  thing,  and  in  what  manner,  I  Ihalt 
in  their  behalf  fpeak  before  your  highnefs ;  that 
lb  their  prudent  advices  and  affairs  be  not  by 
my  folly  hindered  or  prejudiced-,  which  thirfg, 
if  i:  iliould  happen,  as  likely  it  were  in  me,  if 
your  grace's  goodnefs  relieved  not  my  overfight, 
it  would  not  fail  to  be,  during  my  life,  a  per- 
petual grudge  and  heavinefs  to  my  heart :  the 
help  and  remedy  whereof  in  manner  aforefaid 
remembered,  is,  moft  gracious  fovereign,  my 
firil  humble  fuit  unto  your  majefty. 
"  Mine  other  humble  requeft,  moft  excellent 
prince,  is  this :  Forafmuch  as  there*be  of  your 
commons  here,  by  your  high  commandment, 
•aflembled  for  your  parliament,  a  great  number^ 
'^  which,  after  the  accuftomed  manner,  arc  ap- 
"  pointed  to  treat  and  confult  of  the  common  af- 
'*  fairs  amongft  themfelves  apart  >  and  albeit,  moft 
t  4<  dread 
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*'  jdread  foverelgn,  that  according  to  your  priidcqt 
^*  advice,  by  your  honourable  writs  .every  where 
**  declared,  there  haxh  been  sl  due  diligence  uftd 
^*  in  fending  up  to  your  highnefs's  court  of  par- 
**  liament,  the  xnoft  difcrcet  perfons  out  of  every 
**  quarter,  that  men  could  eftecm  worthy  thereof, 
**  whereby  ix  is  not  to  be  doubteii,  bur  that  there 
**  is  a  very  able  aflcjiibly  of  wife  and  politic 
**  pferfons,  yet,  moft  viftorious  prince,  fince, 
**  among  fo  many  wife  men,  neither  is  every 
"  man  wife  alike,  nor  among  fo  many  men 
**  like  well-witted  every  man  like  well  fpo- 
*'  ken  ;  and  it  'often  happeneth,  thar,  at  fome- 
*^.  times,  much  folly  is  uttered  in  painted  poliflied 
**  Ipeech ;  fo  many,  though  rude  in  language,  are 
"  of  found  judgments,  and  prove  the  wifeft  coun- 
"  fellors :  and,  fince  alfo,  in  matters  of  great 
•*  importance,  the  mind  is  fo  often  taken  up  with 
*'  them,  that  a  man  rather  ftudics  what  to  fay 
than  how;  by  reafon  whereof  the  wifeft  man, 
and  beft  fpoken  in  a  whole  country,  fortuneth 
**  fometime-,  his  mind  being  fervent  in  the  bufi- 
*'  nefs,  fomewhat  to  fpeak  io  as  he  could  after- 
"  wards  wifh  to  have  been  uttered  otherwife,  and 
yet  no  worfe  will  had  when  he  fpake,  than  when 
he  would  fo  gladly  change  •,  therefore,  moft 
'^  gracious  fovereign,  confidering,  th^t  in  all  your 
**  high  court  of  parliament,  nothing  is  treated  of 
^'  but  matter  of  weight  and  importance,  concer^i- 
*'  ingthe  kingdom  and  your  own  royal  eftate,  it 
*'  could  not  fail  to  hinder  and  put  to  lilence  marly 
^*  pf  your  difcrcet  commons  from  giving  their  ad- 
^'  vice  and  counfel,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  tlje 
*'  common  affairs-,  except  that  every  of  them 
'*  were  utterly  difcharged  of  all  doubt  and  fear, 
^'  how  any  thing  fpoken  among  them  Ihould  be 
♦*  pken  pf  your  highnefs:    and,  in    this  thinjj, 
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"  your  well-known  and  approved  clemency,  puts 
"  every  manMn  very  good  hope;  yet,  fuch  is  the 
weight  of  the  matter,  fuch  the  reverend  dread 
that  the  timorous  hearts  of  your  natural ,  fub- 
"  jefts  conceive  towards  your  highnefs,  our  moft 
undoubted  fovereign,  that  they  cannot  in  this 
point  reft  fatisfied,  except  your  gracious  bounty 
"  therein  declared,  put  away  the  fcruple  of  their' 
*'  timorous  minds,  and  animate  and  encourage 
"  them  from  all  doubt.  May  it  thetefore  pleafe 
**  your  majefty,  our  moft  gracious  king,  of  your 
^'  great  goodnefs  to  pardon  freely,  i^thout  doubt 
"  of  your  dreadful  difpleafure,  whatfoever  fhall 
"  happen  any  man  to  Ipeak  in  the  difcharging  of 
his  confcience,  interpreting  every  man's  words, 
how  unfeemingly  foever  couched,  yet  to  pro- 
ceed of  good  zeal  to  the  profperity  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  honour  of  your  royd  perfon  -,  the 
happy  eftate  and  fafety  whereof,  moft  excellent 
'•  fovereign,  is  the  thing  all  we  your  moft  humble 
"  loving  fubjefts,  according  to  the  moft  bounden 
"  duty  of  our  natural  allegiance,  moft  highly  dc- 
"  fire  and  pray  for." 

If  the  reader  knew  nothing  of  the  charafter  of 
Henry  VIII.  whom  fir  Thomas  More  addrefles  in 
this  fpcech,  he  would  be  furprized  at  the  homage 
paid  him  in  it;  and  perhaps  interpret  it  into  the 
fervility  and  obfequioufnefs  of  the  fpeaker.  But 
the  known  haughtinefs  and  tyranny  with  which 
this  kin^  treated  his  parliaments,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  exculpates  fir  Thomas,  is  very  fiily  remon- 
ftrated  againft  in  it;  where,  under  the  colour  of 
the  protoundeft  awe  and  veneration  of  him,  his 
moft  gracious  fovereign  is  reproved  for  his  arbi- 
trary reftraint  of  parliamentary  debates. 

Ill  the  parliament  which  had  chofen  Sir  Thomas 
More  for  Ipeaker,  the  cardinal  was  much  offended 
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with,  the  members  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons  -, 
becaufc  nothing  was  faid  or  doitt  there,  but 
immediately  it  was  bbwn  abroad,**  he  faid,  *-ia 
every  alehoufc."  On  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
bers had  an  undoubted  right,  as  they  thought, 
to  repeat  to  their  friends  without  doors,  whatever 
'iiad  pafTed  within.  It  happened,  however,  that  a 
Igreat  fubfidy  having  been  demanded  by  the  king, 
which  Wolfcy  apprehended  would  meet  with  great 
oppofition  in  the  lower  houfe,  he  was  determined 
to  be  prefent  when  the  motion  Ihould  be  made» 
in  order  to  prevent  its  being  rejefted.  The  houlij 
being  apprized  of  his  refolution,  it  was  a  great 
while  under  debate,  whether  it  was  be  ft  to  receive 
him,  with  a  fev?  of  his  lords  only,  or  with  hi€ 
whole  train.  The  major  part  of  tlie  houfe  inclined 
CO  the  firft  -,  upon  which  the  fpeaker  got  up,  and 
faid,  ".Gentlemen,  forafmuch  as  my  lord  cardinal 

*  hath,  not  long  fmce,  as  you  all  know,  laid  to 
'  our  charge,  the  lightnefs  of  our  tongues  for 
'  things  fpoken  out  of  this  houiV,  icfhalinot,  in 

*  my  judgment,  be  amifs  to  receive  him  with  all 
'his  pomp;  with  his  maces,  his  pillars,  his  poU- 
'  axes,  his  crolTes,  his  hat,  and  the  great  fcal  too  ; 
'  that  fo,  if  he  blames  us  hereafter,  we  may  be 
'  the  bolder  to  excufe  ourfelvcs,  and  to  lay  it  up  - 

*  on  thofe  that  his  grace  (hall  bring  hither  wicii 
'  him." 

The  houfe  being  picafcd  witli  the  humour,  as 
well  as  the  propriety,  of  the  fpcaker\s  motion,  the 
cardinal  was  received  accordingly  •,  and,  having 
ihewn,  in  a  folemn  fpeech,  how  nccelTary  it  was 
for  the  king's  aftairr,,  that  the  fubfidies  moved  for 
Ihould  be  granted,  and  that  a  lets  fum  would  not 
icrve  his  majefty's  purpoie :  but  finding  that  no 
member  made  any  anfwer,  nor  (Kcwed  the  lead  in- 
clination to  comply  v/ith  what  he  ail^J,  he  faid, 
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with  fomc  emotion,  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  many 
**  wife  and  learned  men  amongft  you  •,  and,  fince 
"  I  am  fcnt  hither  immediately  from  the  king, 
*'  for  the  prefervation  of  yourfelves  and  all  the 
"  realm,  I  think  it  meet  that  you  give  a  reafonablc 
**  anfwer  to  i!ny  demand."  But  every  body  being 
ilill  filent,  he  addrcffed  himfelf  particularly  to 
Mr.  Murray  V  who  making  no  anfwer,  he  put  the 
fame  queflion  tofeveral  other  members,  that  were 
eftcemed  the  greatcft  rr  en  in  the  houfe  ;  and  none 
of  thefe  making  any  anfwer  neither ;  it  being  be- 
fore  agreed,  as  the  cuflom  was,  to  give  him  an 
anfwer  only  by  their  fpeaker  \  the  cardinal  loft  his 
temper  at  this  contemptuous  treatment,  and  with 
great  indignation  faid  to  thcin  further,  ^'  Gentle- 
**  men,  unlefs  it  be  the  manner  of  your  houfe,  as 
*'  perchance  it  may,  to  exprels  your  minds  in  fuch 
**  calls  by  your  ipeaker  only,  whom  you  have 
**  chofen  for  trully  and  wife,  as  indeed  he  is, 
**  here  is,  without  doubt,  a  furprizing  obftinat^ 
**  filence." 

He  then  required  the  fpeaker  to  give  him  an 
anfwer  to  the  demand  which  he  had  made,  in  the 
king's  name  :  the  fpeaker  having  firft,  with  great 
reverence  on  his  knees,  excufed  their  filence,  as  be- 
ing abafhed  at  the  prefence  of  fo  noble  and  extra- 
ordinary a  pcrfonage,  proceeded  then  to  (hew  him, 
by  many  arguments,  that  it  was  not  expedient  nor 
agreeable  to  ilie  ancient  liberty  of  the  houfe,  to 
make  an  anfwer  to  his  majelly's  meflage,  by  any 
<)tjier  pcrlbji,  how  great  foever,  than  fome  of  their 
own  members:  and,  in  the  conclufion,  he  told 
his  eminence,  *'  That  though  they  had  all  truftcd 
'*  him  with  their  voices,  yet  except  every  one 
'^  of  them  could  put  their  feveral  judgmcnt3 
•'  into  his  head,  he  alone,  in  lb  weighty  a  matter, 
''  was  not  able  to  make  a  fuflicient  anfwer  to  his 

**  grace/* 
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*^  grace."  The  cardinal  taking  offence  at  the 
Speaker  for  this  evafive  anfwcr,  and  for  not  pro- 
moting the  fubfidy,  rofe  up  on  a  fu4den,  and  de- 
parted in  great  difpleafure  with  the  whole  houfe. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  fir  Thomas  More  had 
Seconded  the  motion  for  complying  with  the  king^t 
demand,  when  itwas  firft  moved  in  the  houfe,  and 
thought  it  abfolutely  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  But  he  had  a  mind  to  diftinguifh  between 
the  reafonable  demands  of  the  king,  and  the  info- 
lence  of  his  miniftcr-,  and  therefore  played  off 
this  farce  againft  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  : 
nor  was  this  done  perhaps  with  a  view  of  only  mor- 
tifying the  cardinal,  but  it  might  be  alfo  to  let  his 
majeftyfce,  by  this  contumelious  ullige,  that  the  per- 
fon  of  his  minifter  was  not  acceptable  to  the  parlia- 
ment. But,  be  this  as  it  will,  the  fpeaker,  in  a  few 
dayr  after,  being  in  Wolfey*s  gallery  at  Whitehall, 
his  eminence  complained  to  him  of  this  ill  treat- 
ment with  great  vehemence :  and  reproaching  him 
for  his  ingratitude,  faid,  "  Would  to  God  you 
*^  had  been  at  Rome,  Mr.  More,  when  I  made  you 
*'  fpeaker.**  To  this  fir  Thomas  replied,  "  Your 
*'  grace  not  offended,  fo  would  I  too,  my  lord  :'* 
and  then,  to  divert  him  from  his  il  humour,  he 
began  to  commend  the  cardinal's  gallery-,  and 
faid,  that  he  liked  it  better  than  his  other  gallery 
at  Hampton-Court. 

But,  though  he  put  an  end  to  his  reproaches 
by  this  digreffion,  yet  he  did  not  put  an  end  to 
his  refcntment.  For  afterwards,  by  way  of  re- 
venge, when  the  parliament  broke  up,  Wolfey 
periuadcd  the  king  to  fend  him  embaflador .  into 
Spain  5  commending  his  learning,  his  wifdom,  and 
qualifications  for  that  employment;  and,  confi- 
dcring  the  difficulty  of  the  bufinefs  that  was  to  be 
licgociatcd,  affuring  his  ninjclly,  that  no  body  was 
•  •.'•'  i(> 
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fo  capable  to  fervc  him  in  that  capacity.  The  Car-, 
dinal  not  only  gratified  his  refentmcnt,  by  fending 
him  into  a  country  which  he  knew  would  be  dil- 
agreeable  to  him,  but  he  might  alfo  think  it  expe- 
dient to  put  fuch  a  man  as  fir  Thomas  out  of  the 
way ;  whofe  popularity  was  extremely  high,  and 
who  had  the  courage  to  make  fport  of  him  in  fiTch 
a  public  manner,  when  dl  the  reft  of  the  world 
ftood  in  awe  of  his  pride  and  infolence.  But,  what- 
ever were  his  views  in  recommending  him  for  this 
employment,  when  his  majefty  told  fir  Thomas 
that  he  had  defigned  him  for  it,  the  knighe  took 
the  liberty  to  remonftrate  freely  againft  it  -,  telling 
him,  the  nature  of  that  country,  and  the  difpofition^ 
of  his  own  mind  were  fo  oppofite,  that  he  fhould 
never  be  likely  to  do  him  fervice ;  and  that^  if  his 
majelly  perfifted  in  the  refolution  offending  him  on 
this  embafly,  he  knew  for  certain  it  would  be  fend- 
ing him  to  his  grave :  neverthelefs,  if  it  was  ne- 
ceffaiy  for  the  king's  fervice,  he  was  ready,  accord- 
ing to  his  duty,  to  nilfil  his  majefty'splcafure,  even 
at  the  peril  of  his  life  and  fortune.  When  the 
king  had  heard  what  he  had  to  fay,  though  can- 
dour and  condefcenfion  were  not  natural  to  Henry 
VIII.  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  admit  his  cxcufe : 
affuring  him  withal,  that  his  meaning  was  not  to 
do  him  any  hurt,  but  to  do  him  good  ^  and  there- 
fore he  would  think  of  fome  other  pcrfon  for 
that  embafiy,  and  employ  lum  in  ibmething 
elfe. 

Accordingly,  upon  the  death  of  fir  R.  Wing- 
field,  in  the  year  1528,  fir  Thonuu  More  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancafter  5 
and  admitted  into  fuch  an  high  degree  of  favour 
with  the  king,  that  his  majefty  would  fomctimes 
come,  without  giving  him  any  notice,  to  his  houfe 
at  Chelfea,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  converiation.  upo» 

common 
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common  afifaifs.  He  made  him  an  unexpeftei 
vifit  of  this  fort  one  day  to  dinner,  and  walked 
aftcrwatds  with  him  in  his  garden  for  an  hour,  with 
his  arm  about  fir  Thomas's  neck.  This  was  fuch 
a  demonftration  of  his  majefty's  kindnefs  and  fa- 
miliarity, that  he  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  Mr. 
Roper,  ibn-in-law  to  fir  Thomas,  judging  only  from 
this  appearance,  obferved  to  him  with  great  plea- 
fure,  "  How  happy  he  muft  be  to  have  the  king 
"  diftinguilh  him  with  fuch  marks  of  favour,  ai 
**  he  had  never  feen  him  fhew  to  any  one  before, 
••  except  once  to  cardinal  Wolfcy."  But,  fo  far 
was  he  himfelf  from  being  elated  with  this  honour, 
or  putting  any  confidence  in  it,  that  he  replied  to 
him  as  follows  :  "  I  thank  our  Lord,  fon,  I  find 
*'  his  ffrace  to  be  my  very  good  lord  indeed  -,  and, 
**  I  beliteve,  that  he  does  as  much  favour  me  at 
*'  prcfent  as  any  fubjeft  within  this  kingdom  :  but 
•'  yet,  fon,  I  majr  tell  thee,  I  have  no  caufe  to  be 
**  proud  of  it :  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a 
*'  a  caftle  in  France  (with  whom  the  king  was  then 
*'  at  war)  it  would  fail  to  be  ftruck  off/* 

This  is  an  evident  demonftration,  of  how  little 
value  fir  Thomas  More  efteemed  the  favour  of 
Heniy  VllI ;  and  that  he  was  convinced,  whatfo- 
ever  Ihew  of  friendlhip  his  majefty  maJe  to  any 
one,  yet  he  Icrved  no  body  but  as  it  fervcd  his 
purpofe —  A  charafterof  this  monarch,  which  ap^ 
pears  highly  juft  from  the  whole  courfe  of  hi:j 
reign.  But,  if  he  had  not  difcerncd  the  inconftant 
and  ungrateful  temper  of  the  king,  the  honours 
which  he  received  rrom  him,  great  as  they  were, 
would  have  been  attended  with  no  difagreeabic 
cfFefts  in  the  mind  of  fir  Thomas  More.  There 
are  but  few  examples  in  our  hiftory,  or  our  know- 
ledge, of  minifters  who  had  fo  large  a  fliare  of 
iheir  maftcr's  favour,  who  have  behaved  them- 
selves 
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fclvcs  with  that  moderation  towards  thofc  belovir 
them,  which  he  always  Ihcwcd  even  to  thofc  who 
offended  him.  For  there  was  fo  much  gcntlencfs 
in  his  natural  temper,  that  he  could  never  be  pro- 
voked to  fuch  expreflions  as  denoted  anger  and 
refentment  againft  his  bittereft  enemies,  as  we 
learn  from  the  teftimony  of  his  fon-in-law,  who 
was  continually  convcrfant  with  him  above  fixtecn 
years  together. 

Inftcad  of  making  ufe  of  his  power,  in  Order  to 
cTulh  or  filencc  thofe  who  oppofed  or  flandered 
him  as  a  minifter,  he  thought,  as  their  arrows  did 
not  reach  him,he  received  more  benefit  from  them, 
than  from  his  friends :  and  itfeems  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  fir  Thomas  More,  that  no  minifter,  wno 
was   innocent  of  the  charge  againft  him,  would 
treat  his  accufers  with  infolence,  or  pcrfecutc  them 
with  rigour.     Nor  was  his  modefty  and  humility 
Icis  remarkable  than  his  mildnefs  and  good  na- 
ture. For,  if  any  men  of  learning,who  came  to  him 
from  the  univcrfities,  or  from  foreign  parts,   chan- 
ced to  enter  into  difpute  with  himj  and,  in  dif- 
pute,   there  were  not   many  who  were  equal  to 
him,    and  he  found  that  they  could  not  luppor 
their  argument  with  any  credit  againft  him :  tnen,^ 
left   he  Ihoukl   difcourage  them   too  much,    or 
lliould  fccm  to  fcek  truth  lefs  than  his  own  fame 
and  vi^torv,   he   would  difcontinuc  the  difcourfc 
by  fome  digreffion  of  wit  and  humour,  and  purfuc 
the  argument  no  farther.     In  ftiort,  he  had  ac- 
quired iuth  a  perfcdl  temper  of  mind,   either  by 
nature  or  religion,  that  he  was  neither  allured  to 
his  duty  by  the  hope  of  profit  or  popularity, .  nqr 
cit^terred  from  it  by  the  fear  of  lofs  or  of  evil 
tongues  •,  but,  in  all  the  events  of  his  life,  whether 
prol'pcrou'i   or   advcrfe,  he  ftill  enjoyed  one  and 

the 
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the  fame  alacrity,  as  will  fully  appear  in  the 
iequel. 

Intelleftual  endowments,  natural  or  acquired, 
are  in  themfelves  of  little  worth,  efpecially  if  we 
compare  them  with  the  goodnefs  of  the  heart  and 
tiniper.  But  I  Ihould  be  unfaithful  to  the  me- 
'itlory  of  fir  Thomas  More,  if  I  did  not  do  jufKce 
to  his  eloquence,  and  the  readinefs  of  his  inven- 
tion. He  was  fo  famed  for  thefe  talents,  that 
whenever  the  king  made  a  vifit  to  the  univerfitics, 
where  his  majefty  was  received  with  polite  and 
learned  fpeeches,  he  was  always  employed  to  make 
an  extempore  anfwer  for  the  king  -,  as  the  man  of 
all  his  court  the  moft  capable  of  the  undertaking. 

During  the  time  that  he  held  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  dutchy,  he  was  twice  embaflador  to 
the  emperor,  joined  once  in  the  commiffion  with 
cardinal  Wolfey,  and  on  another  occafion  to  the 
king  of  France.  When  he  came  to  any  foreign 
univerfity  in  his  travels,  he  defired  always  to  affifl: 
at  their  readings  and  difputations ;  and  would 
fometimes  difpute  amongft  them  himfelf,  with 
great  readinefs  and  erudition,  to  the  admiration 
of  all  prefent. 

To  his  mildnefs,  humility,  fortitude,  integrity, 
and  quicknefs  of  parts,  we  may  add  his  benevo- 
lence and  extenfive  love  of  mankind.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  the  reader,  amqng  many  others .  may  take 
the  following  inftance.  As  he  was  walking  one 
day  with  his  fon-  in-law  by  the  water-fide  at  Chel- 
fea,.and  difcourfing  very  ferioudy  on  the  ftate  of 
public  affairs.  Tie  faid  to  him,  "  Now,  on  condi- 
**  tion  that  three  things  were  well  eftablifhed  in 
**  Chriftendom,  I  would  to  our  Lord,  fon  Roper, 
*'  that  I  were  put  here  into  a  fack,  and  prefently 
*'  thrown  into  the  Thames  !'*  Mr.  Roper  expref- 
fing  a  great  furprize  at  this  unufual  zeal,  and  de- 
firing 
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firing  to  hear  the  motives  which  had  induced  luni 
to  it :  "  Wouldft  thou  know,"  faid  he,  "  what 
•^  they  be  ?  In  faith,  then  they  arc  thefc.  The 
*'  firft  is  'f  That  where  the  greatefc  part  of  Chrif- 
*'  tian  princes  are  now  at  mortal  war,  they  were 
•'  at  univerfal  peace.  The  iccond,  I'hat  where 
•'  the  church  ot  Chrift  is  at  tliis  time  fore  aflliftcd 
•'  with  many  errors  and  he  relics,  it  were  lettlcd  in 
*'  a  perfcft  uniformity  of  religion.  The  third  is  •» 
*'  That,  whereas  the  king's  marriage  is  now 
•*  brought  in  queftion,  it  were,  to  the  glory  of 
*'  God,  and  the  quietnel's  of  all  parties,  well  coa- 
•'  duded." 

Other  people  might  fay  as  much  as  this  in  pub- 
lic aflemblies,  and  on  fome  extraordinary  occa- 
fions  \  but,  it  would  not  be  fo  eafily  believed,  per- 
haps^ as  in  fir  Thomas  More  :  becaufe  the  lame 
benevolence  of  temper,  which  moved  him  to  lay 
thcfe  things  fo  much  to  heart,  flionc  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life.  And  it  appeared  froni 
every  inftance,  that  all  his  time  and  labour  were 
rntircly  devoted  to  the  lervice  of  God,  the  king 
his  mailer,  or  his  country,  without  any  regard  to 
his  own  emolument.  Nor,  with  all  his  great  pre- 
tenfions,  which  no  body  could  furpafs,  and  few 
could  equal,  in  that,  or  any  other  age,  did  he  ever 
afk  his  majefty  for  the  value  of  a  l>enny»  either  for 
his  family  or  himfclf,  in  any  parr  of  his  life  \  as 
he  was  often  heard  to  declare  at  his  Utter  end. 

It  is  irnpoflible  to  proceed  any  further  in  the 
Jiiftory  of  fir  Thomas  More,  without  flopping  a 
little  to  make  a  refle^lion  on  his  difinterelled  pub- 
i  c  virtue  as  a  patriot  minifter.  Wc  have  here  the 
cy-amplc  of  a  man  of  the  greatcll  abilities  in  the 
k  ngdom,  who,  without  any  patrimony,  or  any. 
other  i'ubfiftcnce  than  what  he  derived  from  his 
cfinpioyiucnt,   hud  the  courage  and  intrgrlty  to 

oppol'c 
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oppofe  on  fome  occafions,  which  he  thought  de- 
trimental to  his  country,  the  mcafures  of  his  king 
and  his  minillers  \  in  a  reign^  when  oppofition  to 
them  was  fo  far  from  being  fafhionable,  or  a  ftep 
to  power,  that  it  was  very  feldom  feen,  and  fel- 
domer  efcapcd  unpunifhed.  But  this  oppofition 
was  folely  with  a  view  to  prevent  opprefllon  and 
injuftice  to  the  peoplr  ;  and  not  be  won  over  by 
a  bribe  of  honour  or  power,  to  promote  the  fame 
meafure  which  he  had  before  condemned.  He 
had  not  a  heart  fo  depraved  as  to  conceive,  nor  ef« 
frontery  enough  to  ufe  fuch  diiTimulation :  and« 
when  places  were  conferred  upon  him  without  his 
roUicitation,  he  flill  retained  his  integrity  towards 
his  country,  though  under  a  prince  the  nK>fl:  im- 
patient of  controul  and  contradiction  that  ever  lat 
upon  the  throne  upon  England.  He  did  not  lofe 
the  idea,  as  well  as  the  name,  of  patriot,  as  ibon 
as  he  was  in  pofTefKon  of  a  lucrative  employment ': 
nor  did  he  crowd  his  relations  into  pofta  or  public 
truft,  who  might,  with  more  propriety,  have  been 
employed  in  fome  of  the  lowed  fcenes  of  life.  But, 
in  the  conduA  of  this  man,  in  the  ftate  and  in  the 
fenate,  patriotifm  Ihone  with  a  real  luftre  -,  not 
nsrith  a  falle  or  uncertain  blaze,  wavering  between 
the  meafures  of  the  king  and  people,  or  under  the 
colour  of  ferving  his  country,  meaning  nothing 
more  than  to  acquire  power,  and  to  promote  his 
own  private  intercft. 

It  was  obferved  of  fir  Thomas  More,  that  the 
ignorant  and  tlie  proud,  even  in  the  higheft 
ffaiions,  were  of  all  people  thofe  whom  he  re- 
ipefbed  the  lead  *,  but,  on  the  other  liand,  he  was 
a  patron  and  friend  to  all  men  of  letters ;  and  held 
almofi:  a  continual  correfpondence  with  all  the 
literati  in  Euro{)e.  Of  all  foreigners,  Erafmus 
appears  to  have  liad  the  greated  inare  of  his  love 

and 
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and  confidence;  who,  after  a  feries  of  mutUcft 
letters,  exprefling  their  efteem  and  affcftion  for* 
each  other,  came  to  England  on  purpofe  for  ther 
benefit  of  his  converfation. 

There  is  a  ftory  told  of  their  firft   meeting, 
would  hardly  deferve  to  be  recorded,  if  It  did  nof 
relate  to  two  fuch  great  men,  who  made  fo  great  a 
figure  in  the  learned  world,  when  the  revival  of 

letters  was  in  its  dawn. The  ftory  which   I 

mean  is  this  :  the  perfon  who  conducted  Erafmus  . 
fo  London  upon  his  arrival,  contrived,  it  Teems, 
that  fir  Thomas  and  he  fliould  meet,  without 
knowing  it,  or  without  any  introduction  to  each 
uther,  at  the  lord's- mayor's  table  ;  which,  in  thofe 
days,  was  open,  as  'perhaps  it  Ihould  be  in  all 
times,  to  every  man  of  learning,  of  what  nation 
foever.  A  difpute  arifing  at  dinner,  Erafmus,  in 
order  to  difplay  his  learning,  or  for  the  fake  of 
argument,  endeavoured  to  defend  the  wrong  fide 
of  the  queftion*  But  he  was  aflailed  and  oppofed 
<b  fharply  by  his  friend,  that,  perceiving  he  was 
now  to  argue  with  an  abler  man  than  he  had  ever 
met  with,  he  faid^in  Latin,  with  fome  vehemence, 
and  not  without  acrimony-,  "  You  arc  either 
•'  More  or  no-body  :'*  To  which  fir  Thomas  re- 
plied, in  the  fame  language,  with  great  vivacity^ 
*'  You  are  either  Erafmus,  or  the  devil  i"  for  his 
argument  had  a  tinfture  of  irrelig'on.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  fame  fubjcft  had  been  debated  in 
f he  correfpondence  which  they  had  held  by  letter ; 
and,  the  fame  thoughts  from  each  of  them  being  ' 
repeated  in  this  dilpute,  they  were  naturally  led 
to  conjecture  who  each  other  was* 

Though  fir  Thomas  More,  we  find,  lived 
much  at  court,  and  was  a  chearful  man,  and  a 
fn^n  of  bufinefs,  yet  it  appears  that  he  had  a 
diucrent  fenfe  of  religion  upon  his  mind,  frora 

what 
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What  courtiers  and  men  of  bufmefs  have  in  the 
times  we  live  in.  For  we  are  told  it  was  his  con- 
ftant  cuftom,  befides  his  private  prayers^  to  I'ead 
the  Pfalms  and  Litany  with  his  wife  and  children 
in  a  morning;  and  every  night  to  go  with  his 
whole  family  into  the  chapel,  and  there  devoutly 
read  the  pfalms  and  coUefts  with  them.  But  be- 
caufe  he  chofe  fometimes  to  retire  even  from  his 
family,  and  fequefter  himfelf  from  the  world,  he 
built  at  fome  diftance  from  his  manfion-houfe,  a 
eallery,  library,  and  chapel;  where,  as  on  other 
days,  he  fpent  fome  time  in  ftudy  and  devotion,  fo 
on  Fridays  he  continued  the  whole  day ;  employ- 
ing it  in  fuch  exerci&s,  as  he  thought  might  bell 
improve  his  mind  in  religious  matters. 

I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  lay,  that  all  this 
piety  was  the  efFeft  only  of  his  own  goodnefs  of 
heart,  and  in  no  degree  owing  to  the  genius  of  the 
age.  He  might  pra6tife  fome  of  it  perhaps  as  a 
faihion,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  mind  had  a  na- 
tural turn  to  devotion  •,  which,  with  all  the  virtues 
of  Chriftianity  in  his  deportment,  gave  an  amiable 
uniformity  to  his  public  and  private  life. 

The  great  offices  which  he  held,  and  which 
he  always  executed  with  a  fplendor  fuitable  to  their 
dignity,  obliged  him  to  keep  many  fervants;  but 
he  never  fuftercd  any  of  them  to  be  idle.  He  in- 
vented and  affigned  fome  employment  or  other  for 
every  one  of  them,  when  they  were  not  abroad  at- 
tending upon  him;  that  they  might  not  acquire  a 
habit  of  floth,  and  to  keep  them  from  gaming,  and 
other  profligate  courfes,  of  which  idl^neis .  is  the 
fource« 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine  from  hence,  that  he 
was  a  four  and  fplenetic  man,  given  up  entirely  to 
devotion  and  philofbphy,  without  amuichients,  or 
a  tafbe  of  pleafure.     He  was  the  furtheft  from  it 
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of  any  man' in  the  world.    His  pleafures,  indeed^*- 
were  innocent  and  rational,  fuch  as  became  a  fen- 
fiblc  man  and  a  Chriflian -,  and  his  own  converia- 
tion,  when  he  uribcndcd  himfelf  from  (ludy,  was  as 
•fiill  of  pleafantry  as  that  of  any  man  of  Iiis  time. 
He  had  alfo  hours  of  relaxation,  which  were  filled 
with  mufic,  and  fuch  other  ftrene  amufemcnts,  in 
his  family  every  night.     But  he  had  always  a  per- 
fon  to  read  whilft  he  was  at  table,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent all  improper- con verfation  before  the  fcrvantst 
amd  at  the  end  of  the  reading,  he  would  aflc  thole 
who  were  at  dinner,  how  they  underftood  fomc 
particular  paifagcs  which  had   been  read ;  from- 
thence  talcing  occafiortto  iniprovc  or  divert  the 
company.     His  inftruftions  at'  thofe  times  were 
chiefly  levelled  againfl  the  prided  of  drei»;  ag^nffc 
following  corrupt  examples  that  were  in  fafbion ;.. 
againft  ambition  and  difcontent ;  and  againfl:  idle-' 
nefs ,  and  a  love  of  the  world.   Many  lefibns  of.  this  - 
kind  he  taught  his  v^ife  and  children  every  day  at- 
their  meals,  when  the  fervant'had  fir(i(hed  reading* 
-*-What  an  example  is  this!  What  a  reproach  to* 
the  convcrfation  at  the  tables  of  the  great  in  thelc' 
days!' 

While'Sir  Thomas  was  chancellor  of  the  dutchy 
of  Lancafter,  the  fee  of  Rome  became  vacant^  to^ 
which  Wolfey  made  pretenfions ;  and  by  means  of' 
the  emperor,  W'hofe  favour  he  had  acquired,  hoped 
to  obtain  it.     But  Charles  recommending^  cordtnali 
-Adrian,  and  procuring  him  to  be  Bxed  tn  tKe  par 
ipal  chair,  Wolfey  was  ib  enraged  at  the  diiap^ 
pointment,.  that.' he  was  determined  toreydngc 
hinilclt  on  the  emperor,  let  what  would  happen. 
'In  order  to  gratify  this  revenge,  it  is  pretended 
•by  moft  hiftorians,  that  the  jcardinal  took  advan* 
tage .  of.  the  £cklcncfs   and  inconfiancy  of  his 
mafter  tofeduce  him  from,  queen  Catharine^  the' 
:  ^  empcoor's 
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fcinperor^s  aunt ;  and  to  recommend  to  him  one 
df  the  fitters  of  the  king  of  France,  at  that  time 
in  open  war  with  Charles.  But  it  does  riot  appear 
to  me  that  this  is  true.  It  is  certain,  there  is  no 
whcr  authority  for  afcribing  the  fcruples  which 
Henry  had  about  the  validity  of  his  marriage  to 
tardinal  Wblfey^  thari  the  queitn's  own  fufpicions, 
which  might  be  groundlefs  :  and,  if  what  the  king 
iaid  is  true,  "  he  had  been  urieafy  on  the  fcore  of 
•*  his  marriage  with  her  above  three  years  before ; 
**  and  the  cardinal  did  neither  firft  fuggeft,  riot 
**  cherifli  them,  but  did  all  he  could  to  remove 
^*  them  out  of  his  thoughts." 

It  was  neceffary  to  mention  this  affair  here,  in 
order  to  introduce  what  is  to  follow  :  but  I  have 
ho  other  bufmefs  with  it  thin  to  obferve,  that  the 
king,  pretending  to  have  many  religious  fcruples 
about  the  validity  of  his  marriage,  communicated 
•them  to  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  requiring  his  advice, 
•and  Ihewirtg  him  certain  paflages  of  fcripture, 
which  in  fome  mteafure  feemed  to  ferve  his  purpofc* 
When  the  knight  had  looked  them  over,  he  ejt- 
tufed  himfelf  irom  giving  any  opinion  about  it  j 
iu  one  who  had  not  profelTed  divinity,  and  there- 
fore, as  unfit  to  meddle  in  queftions  of  that  nature : 
but  his  maietty,  being  well  affured  of  his  qualifica^ 
tions,  would  not  admit  of  his  excufe  ;  and  preflfed 
him  with  fo  much  vehemence  to  give  his  advice 
U|ton  it,  that  in  conclufion  he  confented  to  the 
king's  reqUeft.  However,  becaufe  it  was  a  bufi- 
hels  of  fo  much  weight  and  importance,  and  re- 
quired ftudy  and  deliberation,  he  befought  his 
qiajefty  not  to  be  in  hafte,  and  to  give  him  time 
enough  to  confider  it  coolly.  The  king  was  con- 
tent that  he  fhould  do  fo;  and  told  him,  that 
Clark  and  Tunttall,  the  bifhops  of  Bath  and  Dur- 
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.haniy  with  fome  more  of  his  privy-council,  flioslcf 
confer  with  hin)  about  it. 

^r  Thomas,  having  confultcd  the  expofition  of 
Ibme  of  the  ancient  fathers,  upon  the  paflages  of 
fcripture  which  the  king  had  referred  tOy  at  his 
next  coming  to  court  entered  readily  into  dif- 
courfe  with  his  majefty  upon  the  fttbjeft.  Of  all 
men  in  the  world,  Henry  VIII.  was*  the  leaft 
open  to  convidionfrom  reafon^  when  reafon  con- 
tradifted  his  inclination;  and  therefore,  finding 
no  impreffion  was  to  be  made  upon  his  majefty  \ 
at  laft  Sir  Thomas  faid,  "  To  be  plain  with  your 
"  grace,  neither  my  lord  of  Durhanr,  nor  my  lord 
"  of  Bath,  though  they  are  both  of  them  virtu- 
*'  ous,  wife,  and  learned  prelates  •,  nor  mykiSj 
'*•  with  the  reft  of  your  privy-ccwrrcil,  being  all 
'\  of  your  fervants,  and  greatly  indebted  to  your 
*'  nriajefty*s  gpodnefs,  are,  in  my  judgment,  prot- 
*'  per  counfellors  for  your  grace  uporr  this  point  *: 
''  but,  if  your  majefty  pleafe  to  underftand  the 
'*  very  truth,  you  may  have  fuch  counfellors  to 
*'  conrfuk,  as*  neither  for  refpeft  of  their  own 
^'  worldly  profit,  nor  for  fear  of  your  princely  au- 
"  thority,  will  deceive  you :"  and  then  named  Je- 
rome, Auftin,  and  feveral  other  ancient  fathers, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  producing  the  opinions  he 
had  coUefted  out  of  them.  But  thefe  not  confpiring 
with  the  king's  defires,  it  is  exprefling  it  foftly  to 
fay,  that  he  did  not  very  well  approve  of  what  had 
.  paffed.  Sir  Thomas,  however,  ufed  fuch  difcre- 
.  tiqn  in  his  converfation  wifh  his  majefty  afterwards 
on  .the  fubjeft,  that,  felf-willed  as  the  king  was, 
he  did  not  take  it  ill  of  him,  and  often  conferred 
and  argued  Vrith  bim  at  other  times  upon  it. 

I  (h^U  relate  no  more  of  the  debates  upon  this 
famous  queftion-,  that  made  fo  much  noife  all  ovrr 
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Europe,  than  what  concerns  fir  Thomas ;  let  it 
fu£Ece  then  to  fay  at  prefent,  that  the  king,  in- 
tending once  to  proceed  no  farther  in  his  divorce, 
appointed  Tun^all  and  him  to  go  on  an  embaHy 
to  Cambray,  in  order  tonegociate  a  peace  between 
theemperor,  his  majefty,  and  the  king  of  France. 
The  peace  was  efFefted  accordingly ;  and  he -acquit- 
ted himfelf  on  that  occafion  with  fo  much  dexte- 
rity, and  procured  fo  much  greater  advantages  to 
the  kingdom  than  were  thought  poflible,  that  for 
his  eminent  fervices  in  that  employment,  his  ma- 
jefty afterwards  gave  him  the  great  feal,  and  made 
him  lord  chancellor,  upon  the  fall  of  cardinal 
Wolfey.  But,  upon  his  return  from  Cambray,  the 
king  had  changed  his  mind ;  and  being  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  divorce  into  execution,  he  was 
as  foUicitous  to  get  fir  Thomas  More's  approbation 
as  he  was  before. 

Moft  certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  king,  in  a 
converfation  which  he  had  with  him  upon  it,  told 
him,  **  That  though  at  the  time  when  he  went  to 
Cambray,  his  majefty  defpaired  of  his  fecond 
marriage  with  the  lady  Anne  BuUer,  yet  he  had 
now  fome  hopes  that  he  fliould  be  able  to  bring 
it  about.  For,  though  his  marriage  with  the 
queen,  being  againft  the  pofitive  laws  of  the 
church,  and  againft  the  written  law  of  God,  was, 
**  in  fome  meafui^  fet  right  by  the  difpenfation 
"  from  Rome  -,  yet  there  was  another  thing  found 
**  out  of  late,  by  which  his  marriage  with  her  ap- 
**  peared  to  be  fo  direftly  contrary  to  the  law  of 
♦'  nature,  that  it  could  in  no  wife  be  difpenfible  by 
♦*  the  pope."  Of  this,  he  told  him,  Stokefly, 
then  newly  made  biftiop  of  London,  and  much  in 
the  king's  fecrets,  could  more  fully  inform  him  : 
but,  though  he  had  a  conference  with  the  biftiop^ 
^fcprding  to  his  majefty's  comnaand,  yet  be  faw 
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nothing  of  force  to  induce  him  to  change  his  leu-. 
timents.  The  bifhop,  however,  reporting  thcilp 
conference  to  the  king^  fpoke  fo  i^vourably  of 
him,  and  of  his  defire  to  fee  ibmething  in  his  ma«. 
jefly's  caufe  which  might  enable  him  to  be  of  h^ 
fide,  that  the  king  was  not  ofiended ;  and  foon  af-> 
ter,  as  I  hs^ve  faid,  made  him  lord  chancellor. 

It  has  been  believed  by  fome  hiftorians,  that  ono 
of  the  chief  reafons  which  induced  his  majefty  tq 
give  the  great  feal  to  fir  Thomas  More,  was  to. 
procure  his  approbation  of  the  divorce  and  feconc) 
marriage :  but,  as  there  is  no  authority,  fb  ( 
think  there  is  no  foundation,  for  this  opinion. 
The  king  had  feen  too  many  proofs  of  his  inte- 
grity, to  believe  it  could  be  (haken  by  fuch  amc-: 
thod  y  and  he  was,  of  all  his  court,  perhaps  the 
^aft,  upon  whom  any  thing  but  convidion  coul4 
work  a  change.  But,  whatever  might  be  his  ma- 
jefty's  views  in  this  promotion,  when  fir  Thomas 
'was  invefted  with  the  ofiice  of  lord-chancellor,  he; 
was  conduced  through  Weftminftcr-Hall  to  bis 
place  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  between  the  dukes 
of  Norfolk  and  Suflfolk-,  where  the  former  aflured 
the  audience,  that  he  was  charged,  by  the  king 
himfelf,  in  a  fpecial  commiffion,  to  declare  opanly 
tQ  them  all,  how  much  England  was  indebted,  to 
^he  chancellor  for  his  good  fervice,  how  worthy  ho 
was  of  the  higheft  preferment  in  the  kingdom,  and 
how  dearly  his  majefl:y  loved  and  confided,  in  him. 
*'  He  hath  perceived  no  man  in  the  whole  vealm,^ 
added  his  grace,  "  to  bp  more  wife  in  deliberating, 
*'  more  fihcere  in  opening  to  him  what  he  thought, 
"  nor  more  eloquent  to  adorn  the  matter  whicK 
^*  he  uttered.  Wherefore,  becaufe  I>e  law  it\ 
^'  him  fuch  excellent  endowments,  and  that  of  hi^ 
>'  fpecial  care,  he  hath  a  particular  defire,  thatthia 
V  kingdom  and  people  might  be  governed  with  all 
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**  equity  and  jufticc,  wifdom  and  integrity,  he, 
^'  or  his  own  moft  gracious  difpofition,  hath  creat- 
ed this  lingular  man  lordTchancellor  -,  that,  by 
«^  his  laudable  performance  of  this  office,  his  peo- 
ple may  enjoy  .peace  and  jufticcf,  and  honour 
alio  and  fame  may  redound  to  the  4^hole  icing- 
**-dom:  wherefore,  receive -this  .your  chancellor, 
-  ^  with  joyful  acclamations ;  at  v^hofe  hands  you 
♦*  may  ejcpcft  all  happinefs  and  content.'* 

The  reader  has,  by  this  rime,  feen  fo  much  of 
iiis  chara£ke&  that  he  will  not  be  furprized  to  hear, 
xhat  fir  Thomas  More  was  much  confufed  at  this 
fpecch  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk's,  which  founded 
Jiis  praife  fo  very  hich  •,  but,  when  he  had  recol- 
jc^led  himfcH^  as  well  as ^he  time  and  place  would 
^ive  him  leave,  he  made  a  fenfible,  modefl,  and 
^becoming  anfwer.  After  manyexprcflionsof  his 
'Own  unworthinds  o^  his  unwillingnefs  to  be  a 
^-courtier,  of  his  gratitude  and  dutitulnefs  to  the 
lung,  and,  above  all,  of  Jiis  averfion  to  this  high 
office,  which  was  too  great  a  weight  fpr  his  weak- 
'■nefs  ;  a  l^urdexn),  and^not  a  glory  ;  a  care,  and  not  a 
•dignity;  promifing,  however,  to  do  the  beft  he 
he  ihould  be  able ;  he  looked  round  towards  the 
Icat,  and  proceeded  thus :  "  But,  when  I  look 
iipon  this  /eat;  when  I  think  how  great,  and 
what  kind  pf  perlonages  have  poflefled  this 
place  before  Hfie  ;  when  1  call  to  mind  who  he 
was  that  fat  in  it  lad  of  all,  a  man  of  what  fm-^ 
gular  wifdom,  of  wti^t  known  experience,  what 
a  favourable  and  pro^erous  forr^mc  ihc  had 
for  a  great  fpace  at  tim^  and  how  at  the  lait 
•  he  tiad  a  moft  grievous  faB^  and  died  ingloriovs ; 
I  have  caufe  enough  by  my  predecefTor's  ex- 
ample, to  think  honour  but  lUppery,  and  this 
'^  dignity  not  fo  grateful  to  me  as  it  may  feem  to 
^  others.     For  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  foUow  with 
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like  paces  or  praifes,  a  man  of  fuch  admirable 
wit,  prudence,  fplcndor,  and  authority;  to 
"  whom  I  tnay  feem  but  as  the  lighting  of  a  can- 
"  die  when  the  fun  is  down.  Then  the  fudden 
*'  and  unexpected  fall  of  fo  great  a  rtian  as  he  was, 
**  doth  terribly  put  me  in  mind,  that  this  honour 
♦'  ought  not  to  pleafe  me  too  much,  nor  the  luftre 
of  this  glittering  feat  dazzle  my  eyes.  Where- 
fore I  afcend  it  as  a  place  M\  of  labour  arid 
danger,  void  of  all  folid  and  true  honour  ; 
**  which,  the  higher  it  is,  fo  much  greater  fall  I 
**  am  to  fear;  as  well  in  refpeft  of  the  nature  of 
-**  the  thing  itfelf,  as  becaufe  I  am  warned  by  this 
late  fearful  example.  This  therefore  fliall  be 
always  frefh  in  my  mirtd;  this  will  I  have  ftill 
"  before  my  eyes,  that  this  ftatc  will  be  honour-, 
able,  famous,  and  full  of  glory  to  me,  if  I  IhaH 
with  care  and  diligence,  fidelity^  and  wifdom, 
endeavour  to  do  my  duty ;  and,  if  I  Ihall  per- 
fuade  hiyfelf,  that  the  enjoying  thereof  may 
**  chance  to  be  but  fhort  and  uncertain  :  the  one 
"  of  thefe  my  labour  ought  to  perform,  the  other 
**  my  predeceflbr's  ■  example  may  cafily  teach  me, 
**  AH  which  being  fo,  you  will  readily  perceive 
"  what  great  pletilure  I  take  in  this  high  dignity, 
"  or  in  the  praifes  of  this  moil  noble  duke/' 
Moreover,  in  conclufion,  he-declared  to  this  ef* 
feet :  *'  That,  as  he  had  been  charged  in  the  king*si  ' 
name  to  do  equal  juftice  to  the  people;' without ' 
corruption  or  affeftion,  fo  he  charged  thein  now 
again  in  his  turn,  that  if,  at  anytime,  or  in  any 
circumftances,  thf^y  faw  him  digrefs  from  his 
duty  in  that  honourable  office,  fo  as  they  would 
difcharge  even  their  own  duty- to  God  and  their 
fidelity  to  the  king,  that  they  fhould  not  fail  to 
^^  ■  Inform  his  majefty,  who  might  otherwife  have 
"  Juft  occaiion  tocharge  his  fault  to  their  account.'* 
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If  wp  confidcr  that  this  fpecch  was  uttered  without 
premeditation,  upon  the  moft  difficult  of  all  fub- 
jefts,  a  man's  felf,  above  two  hundred  years  a^o, 
in  tjiefe  very  words,  we  muft  allow  that  S  r  Tho- 
mas More  was  not  reputed  eloquent  undcfcr- 
vedJy. 

We  have  now  traced  him  from  his  birth,  to  the 
higheft  poft  in  the  kingdom  which  a  layman  can 
pojQefs ;  and  we  are  next  to  fee  with  what  inte- 
grity and  approbation  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  it. 
In  a  very  fhort  time  after  his  entrance  into  the  of- 
fice, a  furprizing  change  was  perceived  by  every 
body.  Notwithftanding  Wolfcy's  great  abilities 
and  difintereftedncfs  as  a  chancellor,  yet  fuch  was 
his  pride,  that  he  would  fcarcely  look  or  fpeak  to 
any  onp  of  common  rank  ;  and,  it  was  difficult  to 
be  admitted  into  his  prefence  only,  without  brib- 
ing his  officers  and  domeftics.  On  the  contrary, 
there  now  prcfided  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  a 
man,  who,  the  poorer  and  meaner  a  fuitor  was,  the 
more  affably  would  he  Ipeak  to  him,  the  more  at^ 
rentively.  hear  his  bufinefs,  and  the  more  readily 
difpatch  it.  For  this  purpofe  he  was  wont  com- 
m:)nly  every  afternoon  to  fit  in  his  open  hall ;  that, 
if  any  peribn  whatfoever  had  a  fuit  to  prefer  to 
him,  he  might  come  to  him  without  bills,  foUi- 
citors,  or  petitions,  and  open  his  complaints  be- 
fore him.  His  fon-in-law,  Mr.  Dauncy,  found 
fault  with  him  once  between  jeft  and  earneft  for 
this  extraordinary  condefccnfion  -,  telling  him, 
when  Wolfey  was  lord-chancellor,  that  not  only 
many  of  his  privy  chamber,  but  his  porters  alfo, 
got  a  great  deal  of  money  under  him :  "  And, 
*'  fmce  I  have  married,  fays  he,  one  of  your 
**  daughters,  and  attended  upon  you  always  at 
**  your  houfc,  I  think  I .  might .  expeft  to  get 
"  tbmething  too.     But,  you  are  fo  ready  to  hear 
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eveiy  man,  poor  as  well  as  ricb>  and  your  doorf 
are  to  opeipi  to  all  who  come,  that  there  is  no 
*'  getting  any  thing  under  you  ;  whereas  other- 
^'  wife,  K>me  fgr  frie^dOaip,  fome  for  kindred,  and 
fome  for  profit,  wauld  glady  ufe  my  iatercft  to 
bring  them  to  you.  I  know  I  fhould  do  them 
wrong  if  I  fhould  take  any  thing  of  them ;  becaufe 
they  might  ;is  readily  prefer  their  fuits  to  you 
themfelves  :  and  this,  thp'  I  think  is  very  com- 
mendable in  you,  yet  to  me,  who  am  your  Ion, 
*'  I  find  is  not  profitable."  ^  You  fay  well,  fon, 
^^  faid  tlie  chancellor,  I  am  gjlad  you.  are  of  ^ 
cpnfcience  fo  fcrupulous -,  but,  there  are  many 
other  ways  that  I  may  do  good  to  yourfeif,  and 
pleafiare  your  friends."  Tlxen,  inftancing  iij 
fome  of  thefe,  he  added,  howbeit  tlii^  one  things 
Son,  I  afiure  thee,  on  my  faith,  th^  if  the  parr 
ties  will  cajl  for  juftice  at  my  hands,  then,  tho- 
it  were  my  father,  whom  I  love  fo  dearly,,  ftoo4 
on  one  fide,,  and  the  devil,  whom  I  hajte  ex- 
tremely, flood  cm  the  other,  his  caijfc  bejrij^ 
**  good,  the  devil  fhould  have  rijght." 

When  we  confider  his  whoje  charafter,  it  is  very; 
f  afy  to  credit  this  aflfernon  of  himfelf ;  and^  that  hi 
would  not  deviate  from  jyflice  in  the  fmallefl  mat- 
ter for  any  confideration.  Tlie  rea4er  may  talofif 
4:hc  following  inftance,  among  many,  as  a  proof  of 
his  integrity.  Apother  of  his  fons-i|)-lai?v,  Mr.  He- 
xon,  having  a  caufe  depending,  was  adrifed  to  put 
it  into  arbitration  :  but  he,  preifuming  on  his  far- 
:I\er*s  favour,  and  not  agreeing  to  his  prppoial,  the 
chancellor,  upon  hearing  the  cau^,  made  a  decfce 
i:lire,cHy  againfl  him. 

As  few  injundtions  as  he  ifTued,  whilft  he  was  in 
pofleflion  of  the  great  feal,  to  flop  proceedings  at 
fcommon  law,  vet  they  were  difliked  by  fome  of 
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the  judges :  gnd  Mr.  Roper,  acquainting  hin) 
with  wli^t  he  had  heard,  of  this  complaint,  the 
chancellpr  aflfured  him  diat  they  had  no  caufe  tq 
find  fwlf  with  him  on  that  account,  as  he  him-: 
ielf  ibould  be  convinced.  Upon  this  information^ 
he  ordered  the  chief  of  the  fix  clerks  to  make  a 
docket  of  the  whole  number,  and  the  reafons  of 
all  theinjunAionS  which  had  already  pa0ed  in  his 
time,  or  then  depended  before  him.  This  being 
done,  he  invited  all  the  judges  to  dine  with  him  in 
the  council  chamber  at  Weftminfter-Hall :  and* 
jrfter  dioiier,.  having  l^id  before  them  the  com-r 
plaints  he  bad  heard  of  his  injunflions,  he  fliewed 
them  the  number;^  and  explained  the  reafons  of 
idiem  aU  fo  clearly,  as,  upon  a  mature  delibera- 
lion»  it  was  acknowledged,  by  the  whole  bench^ 
that,  iu  the  like  caufes-,  they  fhould  have  afted  in 
the  fame  mvii>er  themfelves.  Upon  this  he  made 
them  aa  offer,  that  if  the  juftices  of  every  court ; 
%o  whonpii^  by  rea&n  of  their  office,  the  reformar 
tion  of  the  law  more  efpecially  belonged,  would, 
ippon.  reafonable  confiderations,  as  he  thought 
they  were  bound  in  confcience,  mitigate  its  rigour 
themfelves  by  their  own  difcretion,  he  would  grant: 
no  more  injunftions-,  but  they  refufing  this,  he 
jfaid,  "  Foraiinuch  as  you  yourfelves,  my  lords-, 
**  drive  me  to  that  neccffity  for  awarding  injunc- 
5'  tions,.  to  relieve  the  people's  injuries,  you  can- 
^*  not  hereafter  any  more  juftly  blame  me.'* 

la  order  to  preveut  aj)y  vexatious  frivok)us  fuits, 
Jie  gave  dircftior^s  to  all  the  foliicitors  of  his  court, 
that  no  fubpoenas  fhould:  be  ilTued  out  of  the  ge- 
neral nutter  of  which  he  fliould  not  have  proper 
notice,  with  their  feveral  hands  to  the  bill ;  and  if, 
ppon  looking  it  over,  he  found  it  a^aufe  of  com- 
plaint that  deferved.  hearing,  he  would  fet  his  hand 
f Q  if,  or  clfe  it  Ihould.  be  cancelled.  He  was  fo  in- 
defatigable 
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de&tigable  in  his  application  to  bufmefs,  that, 
whtn  he  had  prefidcd  in  the  court  of  Chancery 
about  two  years,  having  finiflied  a  caufe,  and  call* 
ing  for  the  next  that  was  to  be  heard,  he  was  an- 
fwered,  that  there  was  not  one  caufe  more  depend- 
ing ;  and  this  he  ordered  to  be  fet  down  pn  re- 
cord. 

At  thp  fame  time  that  he  was  tord-chancellor, 
his  father  fir  John  More  was  one  of  the  oldeft 
judges  in  the  King*s-Bench  •,  and,  it  was  a  very 
unufual  fight  in  Weftminfl:er-Hall,  to  fee  two  fuch 
great  feats  filled  by  a  father  and  a  fon  at  the  fam^ 
time.  There  was  another  fight,  however,  fl'ill 
more  furprifing  -,  for,  if  the  court  of  King*s-Bench 
was  fitting,  when  the  chancellor  came  into  the  hall, 
he  went  firft  into  that  court,  and  there  kneeling 
down,  in  the  fight  of  every  body,  aflced  his  father's 
blefljng:  and,  when  they  happened  to  meet  toge- 
ther at  the  readings  at  Lincoln's-Inn,  he  always 
offered  the  precedence  to  his  father;  whiph,  on 
account  of  his  high  poft  as  chancellor,  fir  John 
always  waved.  Thefe  inft:ances  of  filial  piety  were 
very  laudable,  and  may  be  taken  notice  of  by 
others,  much  to  their  edification. 

As  little  Icifure  as  the  chancellor  could  have  to 
fl:udy  the  holy  fcriptures,  the  controverfies  in 
theology,  and  fuch  fubjefts,  being  in  a  manner 
employed  always  in  the  king's  affairs,  or  in  thp 
bufinefs  of  his  profelTion  -,  yet,  he  was  a  man  of 
that  extraordinary  application,  that  he  wrote  fcr 
vcral  books  relating  to  religion,  and  in  its  defence, 
particularly  one  againft  f  indal's  herefy,  whilfl  he 
was  fpeaker  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons  :  and,  tho* 
they  are  written  with  great  virulence,  yet  the  rea- 
der ihould  take  notice,  it  was  in  the  way  of  the  age, 
as  oihers  wrote  againft  him,  and  contrary  to  his 
own  humane  apd  benevolent  difpofition.      Thfe 
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bifllops,  to  whofe  province  it  more  efpecially  be- 
longs to  write  fuch  books,  had  no  great  regard  at 
that  time  to  the  epifcopal  care,  and  were  very  well 
pleafed  to  have  an  excufe,  for  not  performing  their 
own  duty  in  this  refpcft,  from  the  works  of  fir 
Thomas  More  :  but,  if  they  had  not  learning'  or 
application  themfclves,  it  muft  be  confefled  tliat 
they  had,  what  is  ^  not  to  be  found  in  every  age,  a 
generous  regard  to  merit  in  other  men.  For  con- 
lidering,  that  notwithftanding  the  king's  favour, 
he  had  accumulated  no  wealth,  nor  had  fuch  an 
income  from  his  employments,  as  his  great  worth 
deferved,  it  was  agreed  in  convocation  to  make 
him  a  prcfent  of  four  or  five  thoufand  pounds,  a 
prodigious  fum  in  thofe  days !  as  a  recompence  for 
his  pains  in  writing  fo  many  books  of  religion. 
To  the  payment  of  this  fum,  every  bifhop,  abbot, 
and  others  of  the  clergy,  contributed  liberally  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities ;  hoping,  that  fuch  a  pre- 
fent  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  him. 

On  this  occafion,  Tunftall  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham, Clark  bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Velcy  bifhop  of  Exeter,  were  deputed  to  wait  up- 
on him  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body ;  to  let  him 
know  "  how  much  they  efteemed  themfelves  o- 
**  bilged  to  him  for  his  labours  in  God's  fervice, 
*'  which  had  difcharged  them  from  fuch  works : 
and,  though  they  could  not  requite  him  ac- 
cording to  his  deferts,  as  they  gladly  would, 
*'  and  muft  refer  his  reward  to  the  goodnefs  of 
God,  yet,  to  fhew  their  fenfe  of  his  great  me- 
rit, and  in  confideration  that  his  eflate  was  by 
••'  no  means  equal  to  it,  they  prefented  him,  in 
"  the  name  of  their  whole  convocation,  with  a 
"  fum  which  they  hoped  he  would  accept  of." 

But,  as  elevation  of  mind,  and  contempt  of 
riches,  were  the  diflinguifhingcharafteriftics  of  this 
great  man,  he  generoufly  refufcd  itj  telling  them, 
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*'  That,  as  it  was  no  fmall  comfort  to  him,  that. 
**  fuch  wife  and  learned  men  fo  well  accepted  of 
**  his  works,  (tor  which  he  never  intended  to  re* 
ccive  any  reward  but  at  the  hamlof  God)  fo  he 
tlianked  this  honotirable  body  very  kindly  for 
*'  their  bountiful  confideration.^' 

As  much  as  he  waa  known  to  ddlpife  mohey« 
yet,  confulering  his  circumdanccs,  and  the  great- 
jiefs  of  the  prefent,  it  was  not  expedled  that  he 
would  liave  rcfufcd  it;  Biit  when  the  bifhdps 
found,  after  tlie  mofl  ifnpo'rtunate  foUicitation, 
that  he  would  not  by  any  means  accept  it,  they 
dcfircdthat  he  would  give  them  leave  to  pre- 
fect his  farhily  with  it.  This  ofFcr  was  alfo  re- 
jei^ed ;  and  the  anfwer  which  he  made,  and  well 
defcrves  to  be  remembered,  (hews  no  lefs  the 
goodnefs  than  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul.  .  ^*  Not 
**  fo,  my  lords j  indeed:  I  had  rather  ft*<i  it  all 
^*  cdl  into  the  Thames,  than  that  I,  or  any  of 
**  mine,  Ihould  have  a  penny  of  it.  For  though 
**  your  lordfhips  offer  is  very  friendly  and  honour- 
*'  able  to  me ;  yet,  I  fet  fo  much  by  my  pleafurcy 
^^  and  fo  little  by  my  proBt,  that  in  good  faith  I 
**  would  not,  for  a  much  larger  fum,  have  loft 
^^  the  reil  of  fo  many  nights  fleep  as  was  fpent  upont 
thefc  writings :  and  yet  I  wi(h  for  all  that,  upont 
condition  that  all  herefies  were  fuppt^ITed,  thaic 
•*  all  my  books  were  burnt,  and  my  labour  en- 
"  tircly  loft.'*  After  this  repulfe,  the  bifhopj 
found  it  was  in  vain  to  try  him  further  -,  and  {d 
were  obliged  to  carry  the  money  back  again, 
and  reftorc  to  every  one  ihe  fum  tliut  he  had  con- 
tributed. 

But,  amidfl:  all  the  encomiums  due  to  the  me- 
mory of  fir  Thomas  More,  J  muft  nor  conceal 
from  the  reader,  what  was  a  great  allay  to  all  his 
virtues ;  his  furious  and  cruel  zeal  in  the  pcrfecu- 
tion  of  here  ticks.     Much  of  this,  however,  if  not 
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fnc  whok,  muft  be  attributed  to  the  ienorancfc 
and  fupcrllkion  of  the  age  and  religion  he  had  been 
bretl  in ;  for,  in  his  pwn  natural  temper,  he  was 
the  furtheft  from  cruelty  and  ill-nature  of  any  nian 
m  the  world :  arul  this  is  not  the  only  inltance, 
where  a  zeal  for  religion  has  ibured  the  fwectcll 
^HpoTition. 

Having  taken  notice  erf"  the  little  wealth  whicli 
ht  had  accumulated,  l^oth  at  firft  in  his  great  prac- 
tice, and  afterwards  in  his  great  employments,  the 
feader,  perhaps,  will  exjpcft,  that  I  fliould  fay 
^)mcthing  of  tlw  way  in  which  he  fpcnt  his  in- 
come. 

Some  entertainments,  and  not  many,  were  made 
for  the  nobility  and  men  of  falhion ;  which  were 
rather  neceflfary  in  his  oiEccs  than  for  the  fake  of 
pomp  and  luxury.  But  all  his  poor  neighbours, 
and  indigent  mai  of  merit,  were  not  only  feafted 
at  his  table,  but  relieved  alfo  witli  liberality^ 
"^hen  their  wants  required  it.  He  had  a  foul  that 
was  above  hoardinjy  up,  in  a  fordid  manner,  un*- 
fuitablc  to  his  dignity,  die  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
feflion,  or  his  places  under  the  king,  in  order  to 
cftablifta  a  name>  and  to  raifc  a  family — the  molt 
-abfurdof  all  human  vanities:  and  therefore,  after 
■Ihe  neceflarics  of  his  houfliold  were  properly  taken 
care  of,  the  remainder  was  beftowed  in  public  and 
{>rivate  charities.  He  hired  a  houfe  at  Chelfca, 
where  hei  livecK  for  feveral  cldeply  j^eople  that  were 
pad  their  labour,  whonrk  he  maintained ;  and  lie 
charged  his  favourite  daughter,  to  fee  that  they 
wanted  nothing  nceeflary  to  their  age  and  their 
infirmities.  A  little  before  he  was  lord-chancellor, 
6e  built  a  chapel  in  tliis  parifli  for  public  ufe ;  and 
provided  all  the  ornaments,  as  well  as  the  neceflli- 
ries,  at  his  own  expence,  giving  a  gre|^t  deal  of 
plate  for  the  communion  fervicc.    la  (hbrt,  as  his 
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heart  was  always  open  to  the  wants  and  calamities 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  fo  his  purfe  was  never  Ihut^ 
when  any  occafion  offered,  in  which  he  thought  he 
might  be  of  fervice,  either  to  the  bodies,  or  the 
Ibuls  of  others. 

In  a  ftiort  time  after  he  was  in  poflcffioii  cf  the 
great  leal,  the  king  importuned  him  often  to  take 
the  important  point  of  his  divorce  lg;iin  into  confi- 
deration:  fuppofmg  that  he  had  now  fo  much 
obliged  him,  oy  giving  him  this  high  office,  that 
he  could  not  decently  refuic  concurring  with  his 
majefly's  inclinations,  in  what  was  called  *'  his  great 
.ifFair."  But  the  chancellor,  valuing  more  the 
quiet  of  his  own  confcience,  than  the  favour  of 
any  prince  in  the  world,  befought  his  majcfty  "  to 
**  continue  the  fame  gracious  Ibvcreign  to  him 
"  that  he  had  ever  been-,  and  to  believe  there 
*'  was  nothing  in  the  world  had  gone  nearer  to  his 
*'  heart,  than  to  find  he  was  not  able  to  difcover 
any  thing  in  that  affair,  by  which,  with  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  confcience,  he  could  ferye  his  ma- 
jelly  to  his  fatisfaftion:  for  he  had  always  remem- 
*'  bercd  the  godly  exprefTion  of  his  majelly,  when 
"  he  firlt admitted  him  into  his  royal  fervice;  and 
*'  which  was  the  moft  virtuous  IcflTon  that  ever 
l)rince  taught  his  fervant — Firft  to  look  unto 
Ciod,  and  after  God  unto  him,  as  in  good  faith 
*'  he  did  and  would;  or  elfc  might  his  majelly  well 
**  account  him  his  moft  unworthy  fervant."  The 
king  anfwered  him  very  kindly,  that  if  his  lordlhip 
could  not  in  confcience  ferve  him  in  it,  his  majefty 
was  content  to  accept  of  his  fervice  otlierwife; 
and  he  would  take  the  advice  of  thofe  of  his  learned 
council  in  this  bufinefs,  whofe  confcienccs  were  not 
hurted  by  it :  affuring  him,  neverthclefs,  that  he 
would  continue  his  wonted  favour  to  him,  and  no 
more  mok-ft  his  confcience  on  that  fubjc(Jl. 

The 
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The  king  might  probably  intend  what  he  faid 
tt  that  time  i  and  it  would  have  been  happy  for 
the  chancellor,  and  have  prevented  a  great  ftain 
upon  his  majefty's  honour,  if  he  had  perfcveredin 
his  refolutlon.  But  feme  time  after,  having 
made  a  further  progrefs  in  the  bufinefs  of  his  di- 
vorce, and  being  determined  to  marry  the  lady 
Anne  BuUen,  at  all  events,  the  king  called  a  par- 
liament, in  order  to  difclofc  his  purpofe,  and  to 
carry  it  into  cfFcft :  accordingly,  the  lord-chan- 
cellor was  commanded  by  his  majefty  to  go  down 
to  the  houfe  of  commons  with  fome  of  the  bifhops 
and  temporal  peers,  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
opinions  of  the  foreign  univerfities  on  the  fubjeft 
of  his  marriage,  as  well  as  thofe  at  home ;  to  which 
they  had  fet  their  feals  as  being  unanimous. 

This  was  a  meflage  difagreeable  enough  to  the 
chancellor,  we  may  fuppofe  •,  but  as  it  was  not 
irregular,   according  to  the  ullige  of  parliament 
at  that  time,   and- as  he  was  not  under  a  neceflity 
of  making  any  dcclarati  n  of  his  own  opinion  on 
this  fubjeft,  he  obeyed  the  king's  command.    He 
had  willingly  concurred  in  the  llatutes  of  Premu- 
nire  and  Provilors,   as   being  of  the  fame  mind 
with  thofe  who  were  for  abolifliing  the  illegal  ju- 
rifdiftion,  which  the  popes  had  exercifed  in  Eng- 
land.    But  he  faw  now,  by  the  king's  defigns, 
that  a  total  rupture  would  follow  ;  and  he  was  not 
willing  to  go  the  lengths  which  the  court  intended 
againft  the  catholic  caufe.  He  had,  moreover^  fome 
^invincible  objcftions,  as  we  have  feen,  againfl:  the 
divorce  :    and  being  apprehcnfive  that  fome  fur- 
ther attempts  would  be  made  in  it,  which  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  and  yet  contrary  to  his  confcience, 
ht  muft  be  engaged  in,  he  never  ceafed,  from  this 
time,  to  foUicit  his  great  and  intimate  friend  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  to  intercede  with  his  majefty 
Vol.  I.  K  that 
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that  he  might  deliver  up  the  feal;  for  which, 
through  many  infirmities  of  body,  he  faid,  he 
was  no  longer  fit.  The  duke  refilled  his  foUicita- 
tion  as  long  as  he  could^  being  very  unwilling 
that  he  fhould  give  up  that  high  office  ;  for  which 
his  grace  was  well  afilircd  he  wds  the  ablcft  man 
in  the  kingdom.  But  being  prcflcd  fo  often  by 
him  to  this  purpolc,  the  duke  at  length  applied  to 
the  king,  and  obtained  his  majefty's  permillion,  that 
the  chancellor  might  rcfign. 

When  he  waited  upon  the  king  at  a  time  ap^ 
pointed,  in  ortler  to  deliver  up  the  fcal,  his  ma- 
jclty  receive.!  it  from  him  with  great  reluftance, 
and  with  many  thanks  and  commendations  for  his 
excellent  execution  of  that  important  truft :  and^ 
at  the  fame  time  he  allured  him,  that,  for  the 
good  fervices  he  liad  done  his  majefty  and  the 
kingdom,  in  any  requeft  wliich  he  ihould  h^ve 
occafion  to  make,  which  either  coj-'cerned  his  in- 
terell  or  his  honour,  he  fhould  find  that  his  ma- 
jefty v/ould  be  always  )<ind  to  him.  How  well 
Henry  fulfilled  this  promife,  and  difcharged  his 
obligations  to  this  excellent  man,  who  had  been 
in  his  fervice  and  intimacy  above  twenty  years, 
the  fequel  willfhew,  to  the  king's  eternal  infamy. 

As  fir  Thomas  More  had  ililtained  the  office  of 
lord  high  chancellor  for  above  two  years  and  a  half, 
with  iTVore  addrels,  wiidom,  and  integrity,  than 
was  ever  leen  in  it  before,  fo  he  retired  from  it 
with  an  unparalelled  greatnefs  of  mind,  not  being 
able  tp  defray  the  necefi^.ry  exj)ences  of  liisprivate 
family,  when  he  had  divelted  himlclf  of  this  em- 
j^loyment. 

About  the  time  of  his  refignation,  died,  in  a 
very  advanced  ags  his  father,  fir  John  More; 
wiioni  he  often  vilited  and  comforted  in  his  illnefs, 
and  to  whom  lie  exprefied  the  moll  filial  tender- 
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hels  and  afFeftion  in  his  laft  moments.  This  was 
an  event,  however,  which  brought  him  a  very  in* 
Confiderable  increafe  of  fortune  -,  becaufe  the 
greateft  part  of  his  father's  eftate,  with  his  feat  at 
Gubbihs  in  Hertfordfhire,  were  fettled  upon  his 
fecond  Wife,  who  outHved  fir  Thomas  many  years ; 
and  therefore  he  enjoyed  but  a  little  inheritance 
from  his  father. 

When  he  had  delivered  up  thefeal,  he  wrote  an 
apology  for  himfelf,  in  -which  he  declared  to  the 
public,   "  That  all  the    revenues  arid  penfions, 

which  he  had,  by  his  father,  by  his  wife,  or  by 

his  own  purchafe,  except  the  manors  given  him 
*'  by  the  king  of  his  mere  liberality,"  which  from 
a  king  to  fuch  a  fervant  are  not  worth  the  naming, 
*'  did  not  amount  to  the  value  of  fifty  pounds  a 
**  year."  Strange,  indeed,  it  will  appear,  in  this* 
age,  that  a  privy-counlellor,  who  had  filled  fo  many 
great  offices,  as  we  have  feen,  for  above  twenty 
years,  and  who  had  been  all  his  life  a  frugal  man, 
fliould  not  have  been  able  to  purchafe  an  hiindred 
pounds  a  year.  But  fuch  was  his  great  charity, 
and  fuch  his  greater  contempt  of  money ! 

The  day  after  he  had  refigned  the  feal^  which 
his  own  family  knew  nothing  of,  he  went  as  ufual> 
toChelfea  church  with  his  wife  and  daughters :  and 
after  mafs  was  over,  (it  being  cuftomary  for  one 
of  his  gentlemen  to  go  to  his  lady  to  tell  her  the 
chancellor  was  gone  out  of  church)  he  went  him- 
felf to  the  pew-door,  and,  making  her  a  low  bow, 
faid,  "  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone."  But  Ihe  know- 
ing his  humour,  and  apprehending  this  to  be  fome 
jeft,  took  little  notice  of  it.  However,  as  they 
•were  walking  home,  he  aflTured  her  very  ferioufly, 
that  what  he  had  faid  was  true,  having  refigned  his 
office  of  lord-chancellor  to  the  king  the  day  before. 
When  (he  found  that  he  was  in  earned,  and  as  ihe 
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was  a  worldly-minded  woman,  being  much  cortii 
cerncd  at  it,  (he  replied  in  her  accullomed  manner^ 

Tilly  Vally,  what  will  you  do,  Mr.  More  ?  Will 

you  fit  and  make  goflings  in  the  aflies?  What, 
^'  is  it  not  better  to  rule  than  to  be  ruled  ?'*  But 
to  divert  the  ill- humour  which  he  faw  (he  was  in, 
he  began  to  find  fault  with  her  drefs  •,  which  (he 
chiding  her  daughters  for  not  feeing,  and  they  af- 
firming that  there  was  no  fault  to  be  found,  he 
replied  with  great  mirth,  "Don't  you  perceive  that 
your  mother's  nofe  is  fomewhat  awry?"  Upon 
which  (he  went  from  him  in  a  pafTion.  It  mu(l  be 
confefiTed  that  this  is  a  trifling  ftoryto  relate  in  the 
life  of  fo  great  a  man:  but  Plutarch  has  juftly  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  charafters  of  men  arc  beft  learned 
from  trifles. 

The  firft  thing  that  he  fet  about  after  the  fur- 
render  of  his  office,  was  to  provide  places  for  alt 
his  gendemen  and  fervants  among  the  nobility  and 
bi(hops;  that  they  might  not  be  fufFcrers  by  him. 
1  his  being  done  to  his  fatisfa£tion,  l>e  next  called 
all  his  children  and  their  hu(bands  round  him ;  and 
telling  them  that  he  could  not  now,  as  he  was 
wont,  and  dill  gladly  would,  bear  all  their  expence 
himfclf,  afked  their  advice,  what  they  (hould  da, 
that  tlicy  might  continue  to  live  together,  as  he 
much  dt;fired :  and  finding  them  all  filent,  he  told 
them,  that  though  he  had  been  brought  up  from 
the  lowr-Lt  degree  to  the  higheft,  yet  he  had  now 
in  yearly  revenues  left  him  but  a  very  little  above 
an  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  fo  that  hereafter,  if 
they  lived  together,  they  muft  be  contented  to  be- 
come contributors. 

Notwith (landing  the  king  had  taken  him  from 
his  profeflTion,  and  employed  him  in  the  moft  im- 
portant fervices  tohimfelf  and  the  kingdom,  during 
the  beft  part  of  his  life,  yet  he  made  fo  litde  ad- 
vantage 
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^rantage  of  his  majeft/s  fervlce,  or  that  of  the 
public,  that  all  the  land  which  he  ever  purchafed, 
(and  he  purchafed  it  all  before  he  was  lord-chan- 
cellor) was  not  above  the  value  of  twenty  marks 
a  year:  and  after  all  his  debts  were  paid,  when  he 
refigned  that  office,  he  had  not  left  in  gold  and 
filver,  his  chain  excepted,  the  worth  of  one  hun* 
dred  pounds. 

After  he  had  once  refigned  the  feal,  he  never 
meddled  with  any  affairs  of  ftate  :  but  lefTening  his 
family,  by  difpofing  his  children  into  their  own 
houfes,  he  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  ihidy  and 
devotion,  and  to  write  religious  books. 

He  knew  too  much  or  the  cruel  inconftant 
temper  of  the  king,  to  his  belt  and  moft  faithful 
Servants,  not  to  be  fenfible,  that  when  his  majefly 
could  not  gain  him  to  his  defigns  by  gentle  me- 
thods, he  would  ufe  him  with  rigour;  and  there- 
fore he  prepared  himfelf  for  the  ttorm  which  he 
forefaw  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him.  He  was  in- 
deed lb  perfeftly  well  acquainted  with  the  king's 
temper,  that  he  frequently  foretold  what  would 
happen  to  him  from  it,  to  his  wife  and  children. 
Nay,  he  once  hired  a  purfuivant  to  come  fuddenly 
to  his  houfe  whilit  he  was  at  dinner,  and  knocking 
haftily  at  the  door  fummon  him  to  appear  before 
the  council  the  next  day :  and  this  he  did,  to  arm 
his  j&mily  the  better  againft  the  calamities  which  he 
fouijid  approaching. 

But,  his  firft  troubles  began  on  account  of 
a  female  impoflor,  called.  The  Holy  Maid  of 
Kent;  who  affirmed,  that  (he  had  revelations 
from  God  to  give  the  king  warning  of  his  wicked 
life,  and  of  the  abufc  of  the  authority  committed 
to  him.  In  a  journey  to  the  nuns  of  Sion,  fhe 
called  on  fir  Thomas  More ;  and  declaring  her 
pretended  revelations  to  him,  he  was  brought  in 
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by  the  king's  direftion  as  an  accomplice  with  her. 
Ilowever,  when  the  bill  of  her  attainder  was  to  be 
read  the  third  time  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  they 
addrefled  his  majefty  to  know  his  pleafure,  whe* 
ther  fir  Thomas,  who  was  mentioned  in  it,  at 
leaft  as  a  concealer  of  her  treafon,  might  not  be 
heard  to  fpeak  in  his  own  defence.  The  pre-. 
iumptions,  which  lay  againll  him,  as  countenanOr 
ing  this  impollor,  appear  no  farther  than  by  his 
fending  a  letter  to  her,  which  much  offended  the 
king  -,  and,  by  fome  convcrfations  which  he  had 
with  her,  from  his  opinion  of  her  holinefs  and  hu- 
mility.  But,  it  appears,  that  he  thought  then  very 
meanly  of  her  undcrflanding  •,  becaufe,  in  his  let- 
ters to  his  daughter  Roper,  he  always  called  heF 
the  filly  nun.  He  juftified  himfelf  however,  of 
all  tlie  intercourle  he  had  with  her,  in  feveral  let- 
ters to  fecretary  Cromwell;  in  which  he  faid,  he 
was  convinced  now,  that  fhe  was  the  moft  falfc 
diffembling  hypocrite  that  had  ever  been  known. 
But  thefc  juftifications  availed   him  nothing. 

The  king,  being  highly  incenfed  againft  him 
for  not  approving  the  divorce,  and  his  fccond  mar- 
riage, and  forgetting  all  his  faithful  fcrvices,  was 
determined  to  pufli  him  with  this  bill  of  attainder ; 
imagining,  that  the  terrors  of  fuch  a  bill  would 
work  u])on  him  to  relent,  and  no  longer  oppofe 
his  meafures.  When  fir  Thomas  therefore  defired 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  ta 
make  his  own  defence  againll  the  bill,  his  majefly 
would  not  confent  to  it  j  but  affigned  a  committee 
of  council  to  call  him  before  them,  and  hear  his 
iuftification.  His  jufliiication,  however,  was  but 
little  attended  to,  in  this  examination  by  the 
lords ,  for  they,  if  not  the  king,  were  well  aflured, 
that  he  had  no  connections  with  the  Nun  of  Kent. 

But^ 
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But,  as  he  had  been  the  firft  man  in  rank,  and  was 
always  one  of  the  firft  in  reputation  and  abilities, 
the  point  intended  was  to  prevail  on  hinnr,  by  fair 
words  or  threatenings,  to  give  a  public  aflent  to 
the  divorce  and  fecond  marriage.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  the  lord-chancellor  made  a  great  parade  of  the 
king's  extraordinary  love  and  favour  to  fir  Tho- 
mas, in  the  many  offices  his  majefty  had  beftowed 
upon  him,  which  he  miglit  ftill  have  retained  ; 
and  of  his  inclination  to  grant  him  ary  honour  or 
advantage  which  he  Ihould  a(k  his  majefty  at  his 
hands  :  hoping,  by  this  declaration  of  the  king's 
kindnefs,  to  bring  him  to  confent  to  that  out  of 
gratitude,  which  out  of  confcience  he  had  re- 
infed. 

After  aflfLiring  them  of  the  fcnfe  he  had  of  the 
king's  goodnel's  to  him,  and  of  his  own  readinefs 
to  do  every  thing  that  would  be  acceptable  to  his 
majefty,  he  told  them,  "  That  he  had  hoped  he 
"  ftiould  never  have  heard  again  of  this  bufinefs  ; 
^'  fince  he  had  always,  from  the  beginning,  in- 
*'  formed  his  majefty  of  his  fcntimcnts  in  it;  which 
*'  the  king    had  accepted  not   ungraciouPiy,  and 

*'  had  even  rromifcd  that  he  fliouki  never  be  mo- 

i. 

*'  lefted  more  about  it.  But,  hov/ever,  he  had 
*'  found  nothing,  fince  the  firft  agitation  of  this 
"  matter,  to  perl'uade  him  to  change  his  mind ;  if 
"  he  had,  it  would  have  given  him  a  great  deal  of 
"  pleafure." 

The  committee  of  lords,  appointed  on  tliis  oc- 
cafion,  confifted  of  archbiftiop  Cranmer,  the  lord- 
chancellor  Audley,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  fe- 
cretary  Cromwell  -,  and  all  of  them,  in  their  turn, 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  by  fuch  arguments 
as  they  thought  likely  to  win  him.  But,  when  they 
few  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  change  his 
piind,  they  told  him  "  It  was  the  king's  command, 
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"  if  they  could  not  bring  him  over  by  gcntlenefs 
**  and  perfuafion,  to  charge  him  with  ingratitude  ; 
"  and  to  inform  him,  that  his  majefly  thought, 
"  there  never  was  a  fervant  fo  villainous,  nor  a 
"  fubjeft  fo  traitcrous  to  his  prince,  as  he :  and, 
*'  in  (upport  of  this  heavy  charge  againft  him, 
"  they  were  to  alledge  his  fubtle  and  finifter  de- 
"  vices,  in  procuring  his  majcfty  to  fet  forth  a 
•*  book,  to  his  great  dilhonour,  throughout  all 
"  Chriftendom ;  by  which  he  had  put  a  fword 
"  in  the  pope's  hands  to  fight  againd  himfelf.** 

When  the  lords  had  finifhcd  what  they  had  to 
fay  to  him  in  his  majedy's  name,  he  told  them, 
*'  That  thcfe  terrors  were  ar{.rumcnt.s  for  children, 
**  and  not  for  him :  but,  as  for  the  book  which 
they  had  mentioned,  Ik*  could  not  bring  himfelf 
to  believe,  that  the  king  would  ever  lay  it  to  his 
charge,  who  knew  better  than  any  body  the 
cirrumllances  that  could  acquit  hini  of  it.  His 
majefly  knew  that  he  had  nor  jirocured,  nor 
*'  counfcUcd  the  writing  oF  this  book  ^  and,  when 
he  reviled  it  by  the  king's  comnnuni,  and  found 
the  jjope's  authority  ck^feniird  and  advanced 
very  highly,  that  he  rcmonfl rated  againll  it  to 
his  majelly,  and  told  him,  tluit,  as  he  might 
not  be  always  in  amiry  wiih  the  pope,  he 
thought  it  bcil  that  it  Ihould  l-c  amended  in 
that  point,  and  the  poj)e's  auihoriry  hit  more 
llenderly  touclicd  :  to  wliich  the*  king  would 
not  confcnt.  Upon  this  he  put  his  majelly  fur- 
ther in  mind  of  the  llature  of  premunire,  which 
*'  had  pared  away  a  good  [)art  of  the  j)ope's  paf- 
*'  toral  cure :  to  which  his  maiefty  had  replied, 
**  Tliat  whatfoevcr  impediment  be  to  the  contrary, 
"  we  will  fet  forth  that  authority  to  the  uttermoll, 
"  for  we  received  from  the  fee  our  crown  impc- 
''  lial ',   wiiich,  till  it   was    told    him   from    the 

*'  king's 
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*"*  king's  own  mouth,  he  never  heard  of  bc- 
••  fore.  He  tnifted  therefore,  when  his  majcfly 
^'  fhould  be  informed  of  this,  and  call  his  conver- 
•*  fation  with  him  to  rememlarance,  that  the  king 
"  would  thorouglJy  clear  himofthischargchim- 
*'  felf." 

(  The  loaU,  not  being  able  to  make  anyreply  to  a; 
vindication  fo  clear  and  ample,  the  conference  was 
broke  up :  and  Mr.  Roper,  feeing  fir  Thomas 
extremely  chearful  at  his  return,  afked  him  if  hii 
name  was  (truck  out  of  the  bill  of  attainder,  that 
he  was  in  fuch  good  fpirits.  The  knight  told 
him  *'  he  had  forgotten  that ;  but,  if  he  would 
"  know  the  reafou  of  his  fnirth,  it  was,  that  he 
**  had  given  the  devil  fo  foul  a  fall ;  and  had 
*''  gone  fo  far  with  thofc  lords,  that  without  great 
•'  Ihame  indeed,  he  couhl  never  go  back  from 
*'  what  he  had  faid."  When  the  lords  of  the 
committee  mad^  a  report  of  the  conference  to  tJie 
king,  in  which  fir  Thomas  had  had  the  courage 
to  vindicate  himfelf  at  his  ma)efty's  expence,  (tor 
it  was  little  lefs  than  charging  him  with  a  known 
and  dehberate  fallhood)  Henry  was  fo  exafper- 
atcd,  that  he  told  them  plainly,  the  bill  of  attain- 
der fhould  proceeii  againfl:  him. 

As  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  fccretary  Crom- 
well, had  a  high  eftccm  for  fir  Thomas,  they 
ufed  their  utmoll  efforts  to  dilfuatle  the  king  from 
this  rcfolucion  ;  afiliring  him  that  they  found  the 
upper  hoiife  were  fully  determined  to  hear  him  in 
his  own  defence,  before  they  would  pafs  the  bill  j 
and,  if  his  name  was  not  ftruck  out,  it  was  mucii 
to  be  apprehended,  that  the  bill  would  be  rejected. 
But  the  king  had  nothing  complying  in  his  tem- 
per J  and,  being  ever  bent  on  carrying  the  point 
which  he  had  undertaken,  would  not  confent  to 
this  propofal.  He  was  too  haughty  to  fubmit  to 
a  fubjcd: 
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3  fubject,-  with  whom  he  had  entered  the  lifts,  and 
too  vindictive  in  his  temper  to  forgive  a  man  who 
had  been  his  favourite,  and  yet  had  dared  to  of^ 
fend  him  :  therefore,  after  talking  in  a  very  high 
firain,  he  faid,  that  he  would  be  prefent  himfclf  in 
the  houfe  when  the  bill  fhould  pafs ;  thinking,- 
no  doubt,  that  the  parliament  Hood  fo  much  in 
»wc  of  him,  that  the  lords  would  not  then  dare  in 
rejeft  it.  The  committee  of  council,  however* 
differed  from  him  herein  :  they  were,  or  pretend- 
ed to  be,  afraid  of  the  parts  and  eloquence  <rf"  fit 
Thomas  More,  which  were  fuperior  and  commandT 
ing:  nor  did  they  think  it  was  prudent  to  hazard 
his  appearing  to  plead  in  his  own  defence,  whofe 
many  virtues,  and  amiable  conduft,  had  prejudiced 
every  body  in  his  favour  before  they  heard  him. 
But,  the  more  they  prefied  the  king  to  give  way,- 
the  more  ftifr  and  haughty  he  grew  in  inHlling  ujv- 
on  it.  Whether  they  really  expeifted  to  beworft- 
ed  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  if  the  king  purfued  his 
mcallires,  orwhethf^rthey  were  moved  to  contend 
in  this  matter  with  him  from  the  perfonal  friend- 
fhip  they  had  f'jr  fir  Thomas  More,  is  not  eafy  to 
decide,  eonfidcrlng  the  arbitrary  tyrannical  way  in 
which  I  Itnry  treated  his  parliaments,  I  think  they, 
could  not  be  fincere  in  their  arguments  with  him  i 
and  therefore,  that  we  mull  refolve  all  this  conr 
tcfl:  with  the  king  into  the  regard  which  they  had 
for  their  friend,  and  their  dread  of  the  clamours  of 
the  people,  in  cafe  he  fliould  be  attainted  as  an 
accomplic',;  with  that  weak  impoftor.  Finding, 
liov.cver,  that  nothing  elfi;  would  moderate  the 
ob!lin;;(y  and  vehemence  with  which  the  king 
purfurd  t!:;s  point,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  ' 
belij'.igiu  iiim  to  forbear,  by  this  confideration; 
*'  Tliat,  if  it  iliould  be  carried  againft  him  in  his 
"  ovii)  psefencc,  as  tlicy  believed  it  would  be,  i^ 
**  woiild 
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•*- would  encourage  his  fuBjefts  to  defpife  him, 
-**  and  be  a  dilhonour  to  him  alfo  all  over  Eu- 
*•  rope.  They  did  not  doubt  but  they  fhould 
?'  be  able  to  find  out  fomething  elfe  againft  him, 
**  wherein  they  might  ferve  his  majefty  with  fome 
**  fuccefs ;  but,  in  this  affair  of  the  nun,  he  was 
*.'  univcrfally  accounted  fo  innocent,  that  the 
"  world  thought  him  worthier  of  praife  than  of 
*'  reproof/* 

With  thefe  fuggeftions,  efpecially  that  of  find- 
ing fomething  elle  againft  him,  they  at  laft  fub- 
dued  the  king's  obftinacy  •,  and  the  name  of  fir 
Thomas  More  was  ftruck  out  of  the  bill.  But 
this  was  the  beginning  of  his  forrows. 

After  Henry's  divorce  from  queen  Catharine 
was  every  where  proclaimed,  a  book  was  publifhed 
by  the  authority  of  the  king  and  council,  fctting 
forth  the  reafons  of  this  divorce  •,  and  it  was  loon 
after  reported,  that  fir  Thomas  More  had  an- 
fwered  it.  Of  this  calumny  he  cleared  himfelf, 
in  a  letter  to  fecretary  Cromwell  -,  fliewing,  by  le- 
veral  arguments,  that  he  neither  could,  nor  would 
attempt  to  confute  that  book :  and  this  letter  is 
printed  at  the  latter  end  of  his  works.  But,  how- 
ever, as  it  was  publickly  known  that  he  was  now 
as  much  out  of  favour  with  the  king,  as  he  had 
been  in  his  good  graces  before,  accufations  poured 
in  againft  him  from  every  quarter ;  and  then  it 
was,  that  he  found  the  peculiar  advantage  of  his 
innocence  and  integrity.  For,  if  he  had  not  al- 
ways adted  with  the  higheft  probity,  fo  that  in  all 
the  offices  which  he  went  through,  he  kept  him- 
felf  clear  of  every  fort  of  corruption,  the  moft  tri- 
vial matter  would  have  been  laid  to  his  charge,  in 
order  to  crufli  him  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  would 
have  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the 
king.  ) 

This 
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This  appeared  evidendjr  from  the  cafe  rf  ontf 
Parnell,  who  obmplained,  that  he  had  made  a  de« 
tree  againfl  him  in  the^  court  of  Chancery,  at  the 
fuit  ofVaughan  his  adverfary,  for  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, ( Vaughan  being  confined  at  home  wirii  the 
gout)  from  the  hands  of  his  wife  a  great  gilt  cup 
as  a  bribe.  Upon  this  accufation,  he  was  brought 
before  the  council  by  the  king's  direftion :  and 
being  charged  by  the  witnefs  with  the  fadl,  he  rea- 
dily owned,  that  as  that  cup  was  brought  him  for 
a  New- Year's  gift  long  after  the  decree  was  made» 
he  had  not  refufed  to  take  it. 

The  lord  Wiltlhire,  father  to  queen  Anne,  who 
profecuted  the  fuit  againft  him,  and  who  hated  hini 
tor  not  confenting  to  the  king's  marriage  withher, 
was  tranfported  with  joy  to  hear  him  own  it  5  and 
cried  haftily  out,  "  Lo  !  my  lords,  did  I  not  tell 
**  you,  that  you  Ihould  find  the  matter  true?'* 
Sir  Thomas  then  defired,  that,  as  they  had  with 
indulgence  heard  him  tell  one  part  of  the  tale,  fb 
they  would  impartially  hear  the  other :  and  tlus 
being  granted,  he  declared,  *'  That  though,  after 
**  much  foUicitation,  he  had  indeed  received  the 
cup,  and  it  was  long  after  the  decree  was  made^ 
yet  he  had  ordered  his  butler  to  fill  it  imme- 
diately with  wine,  of  which  he  dire&ly  drank 
to  Mrs.  Vaughan  ;  and,  when  fhe  had  pledged 
him  in  it,  then  as  freely  as  her  hufband  had 
given  it  to  him,  even  lb  freely  he  gave  the  fame 
to  her  again,  to  prefent  unto  her  hufband  for 
his  New- Year's  gift  -,  and  which  fhe  received, 
and  carried  back  again,  though  with  fbme  rc^ 
"  luftance."  The  truth  of  this,  the  woman  her- 
felf,  and  others  then  preient,  depofed  before  the" 
council,  to  the  great  confufion  of  the  lord  Wilt* 
Ihirc,  and  to  the  dilappointment  of  all  his  other 
enemies. 

It 
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tt  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  all  the  accu- 
Iktions  of  this  fort,  which,  out  of  malice  or  envy, 
^ere  in  the  fame  manner  brought  againfl  him; 
Ixcaufe  his  integrity  had  been  fo  clear,  that,  after 
he  ftrifteft  examination,  by  fpies,  informers,  and 
9.itcle  dirty  tools  of  a  court,  notliing  could  be  found 
%o  blemifh  his  reputation. 

But,  however,   the  occafion  was  not  far  ofF» 

'^hich  the  lords  of  the  cabinet  had  foretold,  of 

finding  fomething  againft  him,  by  whicli  his  ma- 

jefty  might  be  enabled  to  gratify  his  refentment  of 

fo  much  uprightnefs  and  intrepidity  as  he  had 

fliewn. 

In  order  to  open  this  matter  fully,  and  to  make 
this  hiftory  as  ufeful  and  extenfive  as  it  ought  to 
be,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  the  reader  a  general  view 
of  this  great  event  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
which  brought  fir  Thomas  More  to  the  fcaffold. 

Whether  Henry  was  convinced  that  his  mar- 
riage with  the  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  or  whether  he  was 
even  in  doubt,  and  really  troubled  in  confcience 
upon  that  account,  when  he  firft  fet  in  motion  the 
bufinefs  of  the  divorce,  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to 
determine  with  certainty.  Indeed,  if  we  believe 
what  he  faid  himfelf,  it  muft  be  pofitively  afferted 
that  it  was  a  cafe  of  confcience  entirely ;  and  that 
he  fuffered  great  uneafinefs  of  mind  on  account  of 
his  inceftuous  commerce  with  the  queen.  But  his 
majefty's  word  in  his  own  caufe  was  not  always  to 
be  relied  upon.  There  are  but  too  many  inftances 
of  his  infmcerity :  and,  if  we  Ihould  allow  in  his 
\  £ivour,  that  there  are  difficulties  enough  in  the 
cafe  of  fuch  a  marriage  to  occafion  fcruples  in  the 
breaft  of  any  one,  yet  is  it  poffible  that  he  fhould 
never  have  heard  of  thele  difficulties  in  almoft 
twenty  years,  and  confcquently  have  been  till  that 

time 
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time  without  his  fcniplcs  ?  The  objcftions  v/erp 
not  new,  as  is  very  evident  from  hiVtory  j  and  if 
it  Wiis  folely  a  matter  of  conl'cicncc,  how  came  it 
to  piifs  that  they  produced  no  cflcft  upon  his  con- 
fcience  in  eighteen  years  ?  Shall  we  then  rely  upori 
his  majefty'.s  teftimony  contrary  to  probability  5  a 
tcftimoiiy  which  we  know  was  not  always  true  ? 
Or  (Tiall  we  fuppofc  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  any 
more  ifliie  by  the  queen  •,  that  he  had  dlfcovered 
fome  infirmities,  owing  to  her  frequent  mifcar- 
riages,  which  made  her  perfbn  difagreeable  to  him; 
and  that  this  didike,  und  not  his  confcience,  fug- 
gefted  thefe  Icrupk's  about  his  marriage,  and  in* 
dined  him  to  a  divorce  ? 

'J 'he  reader  may  rake  which  fulc  he  pleafes. 
But  if  his  ma'iel'ty  was  convinced,  that  his  mar* 
riage  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  he  muft 
likcwil'e  be  convinced,  that  the  poj)c  had  not  a 
power  to  grant  a  dilpeniation  for  it ;  and  yet,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  appeared  under  the  powc^ 
of  that  convidion,  he  Ibllicited  another  pope  fof 
a  bull  to  declare  his  marriage  void.  If  the  difpen* 
liition  was  null  by  the  law  of  (Jod,  it  was  unne* 
ccfliuy  to  revoke  it;  and  his  confcience  might  have 
been  caly,  hail  that  been  the  only  point  in  queftion^ 
by  rc|)arating  from  his  wife  :  but  if  it  was  nece£> 
fary  th;it  the  pope  fliould  revoke  the  difpcnfation, 
then  the  dilpeniation  was  good,  and  the  marriage 
valid. 

Untk-r  this  dilemma  flood  1  lenry  :  his  plcafurc 
and  hiscaule  required  that  a  limit  Ihoukl  befct  tO 
the  paj);d  power  v  but  his  application  to  the  pope 
as  a  iud{i;e,  acknowledged  that  power  to  be  witn- 
r)'.»t  rellraint ;  and  his  principles  did  not  difown  it. 
J'ercrivinfi;,  however,  atlali,  after  many  ftruggles^ 
that  he  could  not  carry  his  point,  anil  i>refervc  his 
[>nncij)kvs,  lie  was  deiernjined  to  gratify  hi'S  j^-- 
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bons:  and  whit  he  attempted  at  firft  out  of  refent- 
ment,  in  forfaking  the  holy-fee,  he  might  after- 
JWards  'perhaps  wont  himfelf  up  to  look  upon  as  the 
caufc  of  God  and  religion.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the 
king  having  carried  his  point  at  home  againft  the 
popfc,  the  fentence  of  his  divorce  having  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  archbiftiop,  and  having  married 
the  lady  Anne  BuUen,  as  he  Jiad  defired,  he  was 
determined  to  carry  his  refentment  againft  the  fee 
of  Rome  to  the  utmoft  length.  He  iiad  caufeJ 
feveral  aSs  of  parliament  to  pafs,  in  the  four  years 
that  this  affair  was  depending,  by  way  of  terror  to 
the  pope,  in  order  to  abridge  the  papal  power ; 
and  he  was  now  determined  to  give  it  the  final 
blow. 

With  this  refolution,  he  called  a  parliament  in 
^SiA-i  and,  amongft  many  other  afts  which  tended 
to  abrogate  the  papal  power,  there  was  one  to  de- 
clare the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine  againft 
the  law  of  God,  confirming  the  archbilhop's  fen- 
tence againft  it,  notwithfcanding  any  difpenfation 
to  the  contrary  ;  and  eftablilhing  the  fucccflion  to 
the  crown  of  England  in  the  Ifliie  of  his  majefty's 
prefcnt  marriage  with  queen  Anne.  There  was  a 
claufe  in  this  a6V,  That  if  any  perfon  ftiould  di- 
vulge any  thing  to  the  llander  of  this  marriage,  or 
of  tne  iflue  begotten  in  it,  or,  being  required  to 
fwear  to  maintain  the  contents  of  this  aft,  rcfufe 
it,  that  they  fliould  be  adjudged  for  mifprifion  of 
treafon,  and  fufFer  accordingly. 

Before  the  two  houfes  broke  up,  that  they  might 
fet  a  good  example  to  the  king's  other  fubjcfts, 
alt  the  members  took  the  oath  relating  to  the  fuc- 
celfiom  and  commilTioners  were  fent  all  over  the 
kingdom  to  adminifter  it  to  the  people  of  every 
rank,  and  denomination. 

The 
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The  oath  which  was  taken  by  fcveral  abbots  and 
friars  of  every  order,  as  it  is  given  in  the  collec- 
tion of  public  afts,  was  to  this  effeft;  "That 
they  would  be.ir  faith  and  true  obedience  to  the 
king,  and  to  the  iflTue  of  his  prcfent  marriage 
with  queen  Anne  ;  that  they  would  alwavs  ac- 
knowledge him  the  head  of  the  church  or  Eng- 
land 'y  that  the  bifhop  of  Rome  has  no  more 
power  than  any  other  bifliop ;  that  they  re- 
nounced obedience  to  him,  and  would  preach 
no  other  dodtrine  tlian  what  was  finccrely  agrec- 
•*  able  to  the  fcriptures,  and  catholic  tradition/* 

Tn  a  fliort  time  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  par- 
liament, there  was  a  committee  of  the  cabinet- 
council  at  Lambeth,  confifting  of  the  archbifliop, 
the  lord' chancellor  Audley,  and  fccretary  Crom- 
well ;  where  feveral  ecclcfiaftics,  but  no  other 
layman  tlian  fir  Thomas  More,  were  cited  to  ap- 
pear and  take  the  oath.  Sir  Thomas  being  called, 
and  the  oath  tendered  to  him  under  the  great  feal, 
lie  defired  to  fee  the  aft  of  fuccefTion  which  had 
enjoined  it :  and  this  being  alfo  fliewed  him,  he 
faid,  *'  That  he  would  blame  neither  thofe  who 
*'  had  made  the  aft,  nor  thofe  who  had  taken 
*'  the  oath;  but,  for  his  own  part,  though  he  was 
"  willing  to  fwear  to  tlie  fucccflion  in  a  form  of 
•'  his  own  drawing,  yet  the  oath  which  was  of- 
**  fered  was  fo  worded,  that  his  confcience  rc- 
*'  volted  againft  it,  and  he  could  not  take  it  with 
**  fafety  to  his  foul."  Antl  to  convince  them 
that  he  did  not  make  any  objcftion,  through  per- 
verfrnefs,  difaffcftion,  or  fingularity,  he  was  then 
ready  to  Iwcar,  tliat  the  cliicf  cauic  of  his  refufal 
was  what  he  had  given  tliem  •,  and,  if  they  doubted 
of  that  oath,  how  could  they  truft  him  in  the 
other  ?     1  le  wa/;  then  ordered  to  withdraw  into 

the 
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"^fae  garden^  that  others  who  attended  might  be 
^ifpatched. 

Every  one  elfe  that  had  been  fummoned,  took 
the  oath  without  any  fcruple,  except  Fiflier,  bi- 
ihop  of  Rochefter,  who  gave  nearly  the  fame  an- 
fwer  which  fir  Thomas  More  had  given.  Upon 
this  he  was  called  in  again ;  and  the  lord-chan- 
tellor  obfervingj  what  a  great  number  had  taken 
the  oath  among  the  nobility^  the  biihops,  the 
lower  houfe  of  parliament,  and  the  clergy  •,  and 
how  mi^ch  the  king  would  be  offended  with  him 
for  being  the  firft  and  almoft  the  only  man  who  had 
refufed  it,  he  made  anfwer  as  before,  "  That  he 
*'  j^ged  no  man  for  having  done  it,  but  that  he 
*'  could  not  take  it  himfelf  ror  reafbns  which  might 
give  more  offence  perhaps  than  the  refufal,  and 
which  might  be  called  a  difputing  againft  law  ; 
neverthelels,  if  the  king  commanded  it,  he 
*'  would  put  his  reafons  into  writing;  which,  if 
**  any  man  could  anfwer  to  his  fatisfaftion,  he 
**  would  moft  willingly  take  the  oath/* 

The  archbifhop  being  very  defirous,  becaufc  of 
his  great  charafter  and  popularity,  that  he  (hould 
not  go  away  without  taking  it,  preflcd  him  with 
an  argument  which  has  been  too  often  ufed  in  fuch 
cafes.     "  Since  you  blame  no  other  perfon,'*  fays 
Cranmer  to  him,  "  for  taking  this  oath,  it  appears 
you  are  not  perfuaded  it  is  a  fin,  and  are  only 
doubtful  in  the  matter.     You  are  certain,  how- 
ever, of  this,  that  you  ought  to  obey  the  king 
and  the  law  :  and  there  being  a  certainty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  only  a  doubt  on  the  other,  you 
are  obliged  therefore  to  do  that  about  which  you 
are  certain,  notwithftanding  the  doubts  you  may 
be  under." 

When  the  archbifhop  was  filenccd  with  the  plea 

of  confcience  which  fir  Thomas  urged  in  the  moft 
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forcible  manner,  the  abbot  of  Wcftminftcr  took 
another  method  with  him;  telling  him,  who  was  a 
flnuch  wHer  and  a  much  better  man  than  himielf, 
**  Hiat  howfoevcr  the  matter  might  appear  to 
"  him,  he  might  fee  his  confciente  was  erroneous, 
fincc  the  great  council  of  the  realm  was  of  ano- 
ther mind  \  and  therelbre  he  ought  to  change 
**  his  confcience."  The  knight  replied,  however, 
with  great  modelly,  "  That  if  he  Hood  finale  in 
**  his  opinion  againft  the  parliament,  he  mould 
have  realbn  to  fufpeft  his  own  iindcrftanding ; 
but  he  tho.ught  he  had  the  whole  council  of 
•*  Chriftendom  on  his  fide,  to  oppolc  to  the  great 
*'  council  of  England."  He  offered,  however,  to 
fwear  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  in  the  ifliic  of 
the  king's prefcnt  marriage;  becaul'e  he  thought  the 
parliaincnt  had  a  right  to  determine  that  matter. 
Mr.  fccretary  Cromwell,  who  tenderly  tavourcil 
him  (to  uie  his  own  expreflion)  and  who  knew  the 
conlequence  of  this  debate,  when  he  perceived 
that  fir  Thomas  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  take 
the  oath  as  it  was  tendered,  faw  that  his  ruin  would 
become  inevitable  •,  and  in  his  great  anxiety  pro- 
tefted  with  an  oath,  "  That  he  had  rather  his  only 
*'  fon  Ihould  have  loft  his  head,  than  that  fir  Tho- 
*'  mas  More  fliould  have  refufed  to  fwear  to  the 
•"•  fucceffion." 

The  conference  ending  in  this  manner,  he  was 
committed  to  the  cuftoily  of  the  abbot  of  Wcft- 
minfter  for  four  days;  during  which  the  king  and 
his  council  deliberated,  what  couile  it  was  beft  ta 
take  with  him.  The  archbifliop,  wiio  wanted  nei- 
ther U'Rle  nor  candour,  and  who  faw  the  ill  confe- 
quences  of  contending  with  a  man  whole  popu- 
larity v." .IS  lb  well  efiabliihetl,  and  with  whom  he 
knew  ll-vority  would  be  inefteftual,  j^reJled  him 
cxtreir.ely  to  accept  the  oatli  on  the  terms  heoflered 

it. 
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it.  **  For  It  Would  not  only  give  a  fair  occafion 
*•  to  fatisfy  queen  Catharine  and  lier  daughter, 
*'  that  they  were  not  bound  to  infill  upon  their 
"  prctenfions  :  but  his  great  charafter,*'  he  faid, 
**  would  alfo  go  far  in  filencing  the  emperor,  and 
•'  other  foreign  princes,  as  well  as  in  quieting  the 
•*  fcrupulous  confciences  of  many  diffatisfied  people 
**  at  home."  Others  added  to  this  expedient. 
That  he  Ihould  be  fworn  not  to  reveal  whether  he 
had  taken  the  oath  or  not,  or  what  his  fentiments 
were  of  it :  but  in  what  manner  foever  thefc  able 
minifters  of  the  king  might  be  willing  to  compro- 
mife  this  difpute,  Henry  himfelf  was  highly  in- 
cenfed,  and  would  not  liften  to  their  advice. 

I  do  not  think  it  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to 
any  clamour  or  importunity  of  queen  Anne  to  ex- 
afperate  the  king  againft  him-,  as  fome  of  the 
•writers  of  his  life  have  done.  At  the  fame  time  it 
cannot  be  pofitively  affirmed  that  fhe  might  not  be 
fo  far  offended  with  him  for  not  aflenting  to  her 
marriage,  and  for  his  perfecutions  of  the  reformed, 
as  to  avail  herfclf  of  the  king's  difpleafure,  and  to 
throw  her  weight  into  the  fcale.  But  it  was  no 
part  of  Henry's  charafter  to  yield  a  point  he 
had  once  infilled  on,  if  he  could  poffibly  avoid  it  : 
and  fo,  whether  the  queen  contributed  to  irritate 
him  or  not,  the  oath  was  ordered  to  be  adminiftred 
to  fir  If  homas  More  ;  and,  on  his  refufal,  he  was 
committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  and  indiilcd  on 
the  ftatut'e. 

Confcidus  of  his  own  loyalty  and  fubmiflion  to 
the  government,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  had 
no  fooner  conveyed  him  to  his  apartment,  than  he 
called  the  fervant  appointed  to  attend .  him  in  his 
imprifonment,  and  fwore  him  before  the  lieutenant, 
"  That  if  he  fhould  hear  or  fee  him  fpeak  or  write 
**  any  thing,  agalnll  the  king,  the  council,  or  the 
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ftate  of  the  realm,  he  Ihould  inform  the  lieu- 
tenant, that  it  might  be  dilcovered." 
Though  the  feparation  from  Rome  was  made  in 
the  laft  feffion  of  parliament,  as  it  has  been  faid, 
yet  the  king's  fupremacy  not  being  fettled  to  his 
fatisfadion,  he  called  another  parliament  in  the 
November  following ;  in  which  an  aft  was  pafled 
to  confirm  the  title,  which  the  clergy  had  already 
given,  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church-,  and  to 
add  thereto  a  power  of  vifiting  and  amending  aU 
errors  and  herefies,  which  were  to  be  reformed  in 
the  fpiritual  jurifdiftion. 

By  another  acSt,  the  form  of  an  oath  concerning 
the  fucceffion  was  prefcribed,  and  all  the  people 
were  obliged  to  take  it,  under  the  penalty  con- 
tained in  the  former  aft.  This  oath  in  the  new 
form  was  fent  to  fir  Thomas  More,  to  be  taken 
v/hen  he  was  in  the  Tower  :  upon  which  he  told 
his  daughter  Roper,  who  was  permitted  to  vifk 
him,  ''  That  they  who  had  committed  him  thither' 
for  refufing  this  oath  not  agreeable  to  the  fta- 
tute,  were  not  able  by  their  own  law  to  juftify 
his  imprifonment :  and  furely,  he  faid,  it  was  a 
great  pity,  that  any  Chriftian  prince  Ihould  be* 
fo  fhamefuUy  abufed  with  flattery  by  a  flexible 
*'  council  ready  to  follow  his  inclinations." 

At  the  clofe  of  this  fefTion,  the  king  fent  a  ge- 
neral pardon  to  be  pafled  in  parliament,  with  the 
exceptions  ordinary  in  fuch  cafes.  But  it  did  not 
content  him  that  fir  Thomas  Moreftiould  be  ex- 
cluded by  a  genj^ral  claufe  from  this  aft  of  grace ; 
there  was  a  particular  aft  to  attaint  him  of  a  mif- 
prifion  of  treafon  •,  the  king's  grants,  not  worth 
the  naming,  were  fet  afide  in  it,  and  he  was  invi- 
dioufly  charged  with  ingratitude  towards  his  fovc- 
reign.  Severe  and  revengeful  as  this  treatment 
was,  lome  thought  it  neceflary  in  fuch  an  import- 
ant 
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ant  crifis  ;  left  an  indulgence  to  him  who  had  fo 
great  an  authority  among  the  people,  might  en- 
courage others  to  be  retraftory  by  his  example, 
and  corrupt  thf^ir  afteftions  tawarJs  his  majcfty. 
Indeed,  if  we  fuppole  him  to  have  been  difaffccled 
himfelf,  and  to  have  ufcd  every  opportunity  of 
fbwing  fedition  among  others,  this  treatment  would 
have  been  juft.     But  he  was  not  wanting  in  zeal 
and  loyalty  for  the  king  ;  he  was  even  willing  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  fucceffion,  though  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  fecond  marriage;  and  his  treafon 
confifted  only  in  a  point  of  confcience.    Allowing 
however  that  this  fcverity  was  juft,  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  prove  that  it  was  not  impolitic.     If  liis  re- 
putation was  high,  and  his  credit  remarkably  great 
among  the  people  before,  the   profccuting  him 
thus  to  death  for  a  mere  opinion,  (and  an  opinion 
which  the  king  himfelf  and  all  thefubjefts  of  Eng- 
land had  till  then  embraced)'  was  the  ready  way  to 
raife  them  higher.     The  Englifli  are  naturally  hu- 
mane, and  they  are  therefore  not  only  inclined  to 
pity  thofe  who  fufrer,  even  where  the  caufe  of  fuf- 
fering  may  be  juft,  but  alfo  to  think  well  of  their 
confciences,  if  not  of  their  opinions,  when   they 
fee  men  determined  to  endure  all  extremities  for 
them. 

It  is  unncrcfiary  fo  give  a  particular  detail  of  all 
the  little  circumftances  whilft  he  remained  a  pri- 
foner  in  the  Tower,  wliich  ftiew  the  patience  and 
grcatnels  of  mind  of  this  extraordinary  man.  They 
are  many  and  various :  let  one  converfation  there- 
fore with  his  lady,  who  had  leave  to  vilit  him  after 
he  had  been  ibme  months  imprifoned,  fuffice  for 
the  prefent. 

As  (he  had  not  his  magnanimity,  and  probably 
not  lb  good  a  heart,  ihe  remonftrated  with  much 
petulance,  *'  Tliat  lie  who  had  been  always  re- 
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puted  fo  wife  a  man,  fliould  now'  fo  play  the 
fool  as  to  be  content  to  be  (hut  up  in  a  clofe 
filthy  prifonwith  rats  and  mice;  when  he  mip;ht 
enjoy  his  liberty  and  the  king's  favour,  irhc 
would  but  do  as  al!  the  biihops  and  other  learned 
men  had  done :  and  as  he  had  a  good  houfe  to 
*^  live  in,  his  libtary,  his  gallery,  his  garden,  his 
*'  orchard,  and  all  ,other  neceffarics  handfome 
*'  about  him,  where  he  might  enjoy  himfelf  with 
•'  his  wife  and  children,  fhe  could  not  conceive 
*'  what  he  meant  by  tarrying  fo  quietly  in  thi$ 
^*  imprifonment.** 

This  was  the  language  of  the  lady  More  to  her 
hufband,  while  he  was  fmarting  under  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder in  the  Tower-,  and  it  is  the  language  of 
a  perfon  devoted  to  the  world,  without  any  regard 
to  confcience  and  morality.  But  his  way  of  think- 
ing was  very  different.  He  had  added  the  Chriftian 
io  much  to  the  philofopher,  that  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  looked  on  all  things  below  with  afupreme 
contempt,  he  had  fet  his  afte;^lion  on  the  things 
above,  and  feemed  fervently  to  defire  a  tranflation 
to  them.  He  heard  her  therefore  very  patiently; 
and  a(kcd  her  in  his  facetious  manner,  "  Whether 
"  that  houfe  was  not  as  ni£^h  to  heaven  as  his 
"-^  own;"  wiiich  fhe  refented.  He  then  afTurcd 
her  very  ferioufly,  "  That  he  faw  no  great  caufe 
*'  for  fo  much  joy  in  his  houfe  and  the  things 
*'  about  it;  which  would  fo  ibon  forget  its  mailer, 
**  that  if  he  were  under  ground  but  feven  years  and 
came  to  it  again,  he  ftiould  find  thofe  in  it  who 
would  bid  him  be  gone,  and  tell  him  it  was 
"  none  of  his.  Befides,  his  ftay  in  it  was  fo  un- 
*'  certain,  that  as  he  would  be  but  a  bad  mer- 
"  chant,  who  >^ould  put  himfelf  in  danger  to  lofe 
*'  eternity  for  a  thoufand  years,  fo  how  much 
*■'  more  if  he  was  not  fure  to  enjoy  it  one  day  to 
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m  end.**    Thefe  are  the  fentimenes  of  a  mind 
raifed  above  the  feelings  of  lenfe ;  and,  whici)  was 
no  Qtherwife  attached  to  this  world,  than  as  to  9 
,  ftatE  of  pi^rimage  to  a  better. 

About  the  fame  time  that  his  kdjr  made  this 
fruitlefs  attempt,,  in  order  to  perfuade  him  to  com- 
1^^  with  the  late  ftatute,  his  majedy  fent  a  com-  ■ 
mitree  of  the  privy-council,  to  engage  him  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king's  fopremacy,  or  ehe  openly 
m  deny  It.  But  they  could  not  bring  him  to  do 
cither.  He  was  not  willing  to  aggravate  his  ma- 
jefty's  difpleafure  by  the  arguments  he  Ihould  pro- 
duce againlt  this  new  doArine  ;  and  he  could  not 
bring  himfelf  to  own  what  in  his  confcience 
he  diibelieved.  He  contented  himfelf  therefore 
with  this  anfwer,  **  That  the  ftatute  was  like  a 
**  two-edged  fword  ;  if  he  fpoke  againft  it,  he 
*'  Ihould  procure  the  death  of  his  body,  and  if  he 
"  confented  to  it  he  fliould  purchafe  the  death  (rf 
»*  his  foul." 

In  fome  Ihort  time  after,  the  fame  committee  of 
lords  were  fent  again  by  the  kin'g  to  try  if  they 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  change  his  mind  :  but 
he  adhered  fteadlly  to  the  ani'wer  which  he  had 
made  before ;  from  which  he  would  not  deviate  in 
any  refpeft.  The  king  finding  by  thclc  attempts, 
that  nothing  could  move  him  to  comply  with  his 
meafures,  fent  Rich,  whom  he  had  juft  made  his 
follici tor-general,  fir  R.  Southwell,  and  Paiiner, 
an  under- fee  retary,  to  take  away  all  his  books, 
and  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  that  he  might  not 
write  any  thing  againll  the  fuprcmacy,  or  fecond 
marriage, 

Whilft  the  two  laft  were  employed  in  executing 

their  commilTion,  the  follicitor,  pretending  a  great 

friendlhip  for  him,    began  a  converfation  on  the 

fubjed  of  his  imprilbnment :  and,  as  he  knew  that 
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fir  Thomas  was  a  wife  and  learned  man,  and  weH 
(killed  in  the  law,  he.  defired  to  put  the  cafe  to 
him.  Whether,  if  an  aft  of  parliament  was  pafled 
to  make  Rich  the  king,  he  would  not  own  him  ta 
befo  ?  To  this  fir  Thomas  replying  in  the  affirma.- 
tive,  the  foUicitor  then  aflced  him  further,  Whck 
ther  if  an  aft  of  parliament  Ihould  create  him  popc^ 
fir  Thomas  would  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  the 
pope  ?  As  an  anfwer  to  his  firft  cafe,  fir  Thomas 
told  him,  "  That  the  parliament  might  inter- 
"  meddle  without  any  impropriety  in  the  ftatc  of 
temporal  princes :  but,  to  his  lecond,  he  would 
put  another  cafe  himfelf ;  Whether,  if  an  aft 
of  parliament  fhould  pafs,  ordaining,  that  God 
^*  fhould  not  be  God,  Mr.  Rich  would  own  that 
"  he  fhould  not  ?"  The  foUicitor  replied,  that 
he  fhould  not,  as  no  parliament  could  make 
fuch  a  law  -,  and  nothing  further  was  laid  upoi^ 
that  fubjeft. 

Whether  Rich,  who  had  been  butjuft  promoted 
to  his  office,  was  fent  on  purpoi'e  by  the  king  to 
entangle  fir  Thomas  More  in  a  difpute  upon  this 
topick ;  and,    if  nothing  could  be  drawn  from  it 
.  fairly  to  his  prejudice,  to  take  occalion  from  thence 
to  accufe  him  wrongfully,  we  are  not  told  by  any 
hiftorijin  :  neither  can  ii  be  proved  that  there  was 
any  fuch  defign.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  both 
the  king  and  his  foUicitor  may  be  fufpcfted  of  it 
without  any  yncharitablenefs,  or  withoyt  refining 
too  much  upon  a  plain  matter  of  faft  :  we  fhall  be 
^.cquittcd  of  the  one  by  their  charafters,    and  the 
fequel  wiU  contribute  to  juftify  the  other.   Sir  Tho- 
mas More  had  been  now  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower 
above  a  year.     Tlie  king  had  tried  every  expe- ' 
dient  he  could  think  of  to  procure  his  approbation 
of  his  divorce  and  fecond  marriage  •,  that  he  might 
avail  himfelf  pf  the  example  of  a  man  fo  fanioua 

for 
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(brhls  wifdom,  learning;,  and  religion  :  but  he  had 
tried  every  expedient  in  v^n.  Sir  Thomas  had 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  queen  in  the  bufinefs  of 
the  divorce  upon  a  principle  of  confcience,  and 
^erefore  ha  had  always  withflood  the  king  upon 
that  point,  with  a  firmnefs  becoming  his  charac- 
ter. The  affair  of  the  fupremacy  was  no  lefe  a 
matter  of  confcience  to  him  than  the  other  ;  but, 
as  the  itatute  which  enadcd  i(  had  made  it  treaTon 
to  write  orfpeak  againft;  it,  he  obferved  a  filence  in 
this  reipeft  conformable  to  the  law,  which  was 
what  he  could  do  ;  but  he  refufed  to  acknowledge 
it  with  an  oath,  in  obedience  to  the  ftatute,  which 
was  what  he  could  not  do  with  a  quiet  confcience. 
Wherefore  the  kino;,  being  now  determined  to 
get  rid  of  a  man  who  had  given  him  fo  much  trou- 
arid  of  whofe  virtues  and  popularity  lie  Aood  in 
awe,  gave  orders  that  fir  Thomas  More  (hould  be 
brought  to  his  trial.  So  long  an  imprifonment 
having  much  impaired  his  ftrength,  when  he  was, 
carried  from  the  Tower  to  Weftminfter-Hall,  he 
went  leaning  on  his  llafF  from  the  water-fide  :  and, 
though  his  countenance  had  the  marks  of  weak- 
nefs  and  infirmity  impreflTed  upon  it,  yet  it  had  the 
fame  air  of  chearfulnefs  which  always  fate  up- 
on it,  in  the  days  of  liis  proiperity.  He  was 
tried  by  the  lord-chancellor,  and  a  committee 
of  the  lords,  with  fome  of  the  judges,  at 
the  bar  of  the  King's-Bench ;  and  being  arraign- 
ed, he  told  Jiis  judges,  "  That  he  would  have 
•*  abidden  in  law,  and  demurred  upon  the  indtdt- 
**  ment,  but  that  he  ihould  thereby  have  been 
^'  driven  to  confefs  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  denied 
**  the  king's  fupremacy  ;  which  he  protefted  he  ne- 
"  ver  did ;  wherefore,  refervingto  himlelf  to  take 
ii  advantage  of  the  body  of  the  matter  after  verdidt 
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»*  to  avoid  that  indi£hnent,  he  pkaded  Not 
"  Guilty ;  adding.  That,  if  thofe  odious  terms, 
^^  malicioufly,  traiteroufly,  and  diabolically,  went 
*'  taken  out  of  it,  he  faw  nothing  in  the  indifti- 
^^  ment  that  {hould  jufUy  charge  him  with  any 
^«  treafon," 

When  the  attorney" general  had  gone  through 
the  charge  againfl  him,  in  the  indiftment,  in  the 
pioft  virulent  manner,  the  lord-chancellor  faid  to 
him,  in  which  he  was  feconded  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  J  *'  You  fee  now,  how  grievoufly  you 
**  have  offended  his  majcfty :  neverthelefs,  he  is 
*'  fo  merciful,  that,  if  you  will  but  leave  your 
•'  obftinacy,  and  change  your  opinion,  we  hope 
*'  you  may  yet  obtain  pardon  of  his  highnefs  for 
•'  what  is  paft/*  To  this  he  replied  with  great 
refolution,  "  That  he  had  much  caufe  to  thank 
♦*  thelc  noble  lords  for  this  curtefy,  but  he  bc- 
fought  Almighty  God,  that,  through  his  grace, 
he  might  continue  in  the  mind  he  was  then  in 
unto  death."  After  this,  he  was  permitted  to  fay 
what  he  could  for  himfelf,  in  anfwer  to  the^  indift- 
ment,  and  the  harangue  made  upon  it  by  the  at- 
torney-general :  and  he  began  as  follows : 

"  When  I  think  how  long  my  accufation  is,  and 
what  heinous  crimes  are  laid  to  my  charge,  I 
am  ftruck  with  fear,  left  my  wit  and  memory, 
(both  which  are  decayed,  together  with  the 
*'  health  of  my  body,  through  a  long  impediment 
contrafted  by  my  imprifonnient)  be  not  now 
able,  to  anfwer  thefc  things  on  the  fudden,  as  I 
ought,  and  otherwifc  could." —  A  chair  was 
then  brought  for  him  into  court  to  fit  down  upon, 
in  conlideration  of  his  weaknefs,  and  the  great 
rank  he  had  helJ ;  and,  having  accepted  of  this 
favour,  he  proceeded  thus :  "  I'here  are  four  prin- 
cipal 
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^  cipal  heads,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  of  this  my 
^  indictment,  every  one  of  which,  God  willing,  1 
^*  piiopofe  to  anfwer  in  order.  To  the  firft  that  is 
^^  otyedted  againft  me,  That  I  have  been  an  enemy 
^  out  of  ftubbornnefs  of  mind  to  the  king's  fecond 
?*  marriage,  I  confefs  that  I  always  told  his  majefty 
*'  my  opinion  in  it  as  my  confcience  diftated  to  me  ; 
*'  which  I  neither  ever  would,  or  ought  to  have 
**  concealed.  But,  I  am  fo  far  from  thinking  my- 
^'  felf  guilty  of  high  treafon  upon  this  account, 
f"  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  being  demanded  my 
opinion  by  fo  great  a  prince,  in  a  matter  of  fucl^ 
importance,  whereupon  the  quietnefs  of  a  king- 
dom  dependeth,  if  I  (hould  have  bafely  flattered 
him  againft  my  own  confcience,  and  not  uttered 
the  truth  as  I  thought,  then  I  fliould  worthily 
**  have  been  accounted  a  wicked  fubjeft,  and  a 
'*  perfidious  traitor  to  God.  Herein,  however, 
*'  if  I  had  offended  the  king,  if  it  can  be  an  of- 
^'  fence  to  tell  one's  mind  plainly  when  our  prince 
♦'  afketh  us,  I  fuppofe  I  have  been  already  pu- 
niflied  enough  for  this  faiilt  with  moft  grievous 
affliftions,  with  the  iofs  of  all  my  goods,  and  with 
perpetual  imprifonment  ;  having  been  Ihut  up 
already  almoft  thefe  fifteen  months. 

My  fecond   accufation  is,  that  I  have   tranf- 
greffed  the  ftatute  in  the  laft  parliament ;  that 
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^*  is  to  fay,  being  a  prifoner,  and  twice  examined 
*'  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  I  would  not  dif- 
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clofc  unto  them  my  opinion,  out  of  a  malig- 
nant, perfidious,  obtlinate,  and  traiterous  mind, 
whether  the  king  was   fupreme  head   of  the 

"  church  or  no-,  but  anfwered  them,  that  this 
law  belonged  not  unto  me,  whether  it  were  juft 
or  unjult,  bccaufe  I  did  not  enjoy  any  benefit 

J'  from  the  church :  yet  I  then  protefted   that  I 
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**  had  never  faid  or  done  any  thing  againft  it,  nei- 
**  ther  can  anyone  word  or  aftion  of  mine  be  pro- 
*'  duced  to  make  me  culpable  :  yea,  this  I  confefs 
"  was*  then  my  fpeech  unto  their  honours,  that 
"  hereafter  I  would  think  of  nothing  clfe  but  of 
the  bitter  paffion  of  our  blefled  Saviour,  and  of 
my  paflage  out  of  this  miferable  world.  I  wilh 
no  harm  to  any,  and,  if  this  will  not  keep  me 
alive,  I  defire  not  to  live.  By  all  which  I  know 
that  I  could  not  tranigrels  any  law,  or  incur  any 
*'  crime  of  treafon  :  for  neither  this  flatute,  nor 
any  law  in  the  world,  can  punifli  a  man  for  hold- 
ing his  peace;  they  only  can  punifli  either 
"  words  or  deeds,  God  alone  being  judge  of  our 
"  fecret  thoughts," 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, who  faid,  **  That,  though  they  had  not  any 
"  word  or  deed  [of  his  to  objedt  againft  him, 
*'  yet  they  had  his  filence,  which  is  an  evident 
*'  iign  of  a  malicious  mind :  becaufe  no  dutiful 
*•'  fubjcft,  being  afked  this  queftion  lawfully,  will 
'^  refufe  to^anlWer." 
To  this  fir  Thomas  replied-,  "My  filence,  is  no 
fign  of  any  malicious  mind,  which  the  king  him-* 
felf  may  know  by  many  of  my  dealings ;  neither 
doth  it  convift  any  man  of  breach  of  your  law. 
For,  it  is  a  m.axim  among  civilians  and  canonifts. 
He  that  keepeth  filence,  feemeth  to  confent. 
As  for  what  you  fay,  that  no  good  fubjeA  will 
refufe  to  j^nfwer  direftly,  I  think  it  verily  the 
duty  of  a  good  fubjed:,  except  he  bcfuch  a  fub- 
jed  as  will  be  an  evil  Chrillian,  rather  to  obey 
God  than  man,  and  to  have  more  care  of  offend^ 
ing  his  confcience  than  of  any  other  matter 
in  the  world;  efpecially  if  his  confcience 
procure  neither  heavv  fcandal,  nor  fedition  to 
lis  prince  or  country,  as  mine  hath  not  done  : 

"  for 
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*•  for  I  here  proceft  unfcignedly,  that  I  never  rc- 

**  vealed  it  to  any  man  Uving, 

'*  I  come  now  to  the  thifd  capital  matter  of  my 

*•  indiftment,  whereby  I  am  accufed,  that  I  mali- 
cioufly  attempted,  traiteroufly  endeavoured,, 
and  perfidioudy  pradifed  againfl  this  ftatute,  as 
the  words  thereof  affirm  ;  becaufe  I  wrot^  eight 
fundry  packets  of  letters,  whilft  I  was  in  the 
Tower,  to  bifliop  Fiflier,  by  which  I  exhorted 

**  him  to  break  the  fame  law,  and  induced  him  to 

**  the  like  obftinacy.  I  would  have  thefe  letters  pro- 
duced and  read  againfl:  me,  which  may  either  free 
me,  or  conviftmeof  a  lie.  But,  becaufe  you  fay  the 
bifhop  burnt  them  all,  I  will  here  tell  the  truth 
of  the  whole  matter :  fome  of  them  were  only 
about  our  private  affairs,  as  being  old  friends 
and  acquaintance  :  one  of  them  was  in  anlwer 
to  his,  whereby  he  defired  to  know  how  I  had 

*'  anfwered  in  my  examinations  to  this  oath  of 
fupremacy ;  touching  which,  this  only  I  wrote 
unto  him  again,  That  I  had  already  fettled  my 

*'  confcience,  let  him  fettle  his  to  his  own  good 
liking ;  and  no  other  anfwer  I  gave  him,  God 
is  my  witnefs,  as  God,  I  hope,  fhall  fave  my 
foul : —  and  this,  I  truft,  is  no  breach  of  your 
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*'  laws. 

*'  The  lafl:  objefted  crime  is,  that  being  exa- 


•'  mined  in  the  Tower,  I  did  fay,  that  this  law  was 
*'  like  a  two-edged  fword ;'  for^  in  confenting 
*'  thereto,  I  fliould  endanger  my  foul,  and,  in 
refufing  it,  I  fhould  lofe  my  life.  From  which 
anfwer,  becaufe  bifhop  Fiftier  made  the  like,  it 
is  evidently  gathered,  as  you  fay,  that  we  both 
^confpired  together.  To  this  I  reply,  that  my 
"  anfwer  there  was  but  conditional :  if  there  be 
"  danger  in  both,  either  to  allow  or  difallow 
*'  this  ftatutc,    and  therefore  like  a  two-edged 

"  fword. 
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*'  fword,  it  feemcth  a.  hard  thing  that  it  fhould  he 
**  offered  to  mc,  who  have  never  hitherto  contra- 
"  tiifted  it  either  in  word  or  deed.  Tlicfe  were  my 
**  words;  what  the  bifhopanfwered  I  know  not.  But, 
"  if  his  anfwer  were  like  mine,  it  proceeded  not 
**  from  any  confpiracy  of  ours,  but  from  the  like- 
*'  ncfs  of  our  wits  and  learning.  To  conclude,  I 
*•  unffignedly  avouch  that  I  never  fpoke  a  word 
**  againft  this  law  to  any  living  man  ;  although 
*'  perhaps  his  majefty  hath  been  told  to  the  con- 
•'  trary." 

I'o  a  jiiftification  fo  full,  fo  clear,  and  unan- 
fwerable  as  this,  the  attorney-general  had  np  reply 
to  make.  But  the  word  Malice  biding  in  the  mouth 
of  almoft  alt  the  court,  tliey  proceeded  to  examine 
the  witnefTes,  in  order  to  prove  his  treafon  to  the 
jury.  Mr.  Rich  the  follicitor-general,  being  called 
anil  I'worn,  depofed  that  when  he  was  fcnt  to  fetch 
away  the  books  of  fir  Thomas  More  from  the 
Tower,  at  the  end  of  a  convcrfation  with  him  upon 
the  king's  fupremacy,  (which  has  been  already  re- 
lated) on  Mr,  Rich's  owning  to  a  cafe  put  by  him. 
That  no  parliament  could  make  a  law  that  God 
fhoukl  not  be  God,  fir  Thomrs  replied.  No  more 
could  the  parlicment  make  the  king  fuprcme  head 
of  tlic  church. 

When  the  follicitor-general  had  given  this  evi- 
dence to  the  court  on  oath,  the  prifoner,  under  a 
great  iiirprizc  at  the  malice  and  falfhood  of  it, 
Jaid,  "  If  I  was  a  man,  my  lords,  that  did  not  re- 
*'  gard  an  oatli,  T  needed  not,  at  this  time,  and 
*'  in  tliis  plate,  as  ir  is  well  known  to  ye  all,  fi'and 
"  us  an  arculid  perfon:  and,if  tliis  oath,  Mr.Rich, 
*'  wliicli  you  liave  taken  be  true,  then  I  pray, 
*'  tlmt  [  may  nrvcr  fee  (iod  in  the  face,  which  I 
*'  vvoulil  not  iay,  were  it  otherwifc,  to  gain  the 
*'  whole  world.'* 

Having 
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Haying  nesct  related  the  whole  difcourfc,  with 
hitn  in  the  Tower,  as  it  really  was,  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  invalidate  the  teftimony  of  the  fbllicuor, 
ind  to  Ihev  the  court  and  thejury  how  improbable 
it  was  that  it  Ihould  be  true.  "  In  good  faith, 
•*  fays  he,  Mr.  Rich,  I  am  more  forry  for  your 
*•  perjury,  than  my  own  peril :  and  know,  that 
"  neither  I,  nor  any  man  elfe,  to  my  know- 
"  ledge,  ever  took  you  to  be  a  man  of  fuch  credit, 
**  as  that  I,  or  any  other,  would  vouchfafe  to  com- 
'*  municate  with  you  in  any  matter  of  importance. 
"  You  know  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
*'  your  manner  of  life  and  converfation  a  long 
"  (pace,  even  from  your  youth  unto  this  dme  : 
*'  for  we  dwelt  long  together  in  one  parifli, 
"  wherein  yourfelf  can  well  tell  (I  am  forry  you 
"  compel  me  to  fpeak  it)  you  was  always  efteemed 
"  very  light  of  your  tongue,  a  great  dicer  and 
'*  gameller,  and  not  of  any  commendable  fame, 
**  either  there,  or  at  your  houfe  at  the  temple, 
•*  where  hath  been  your  bringing  up. 

"  Can  it  therefore  feem  likely  to  your  honour- 
•*  able  lordthips,  that  in  fo  weighty  a  caufe  I  (hould 
•*  fo  unadvifedly  overfhoot  myielf,  as  to  truft 
'*  Mr.  Rich,  a  man  always  reputed  of  me  for  one 
•*  of  fo  little  truth  [and  honeify  ?  So  far  above  my 
*'  fovereign  lord  the  king,  to  whom  I  am  ib  deeply 
**  indebted  for  Ws  manifold  favours,  or  any  of  his 
"  noble  and  grave  counfellors,  that  I  would  declare 
"  only  to  Mr.  Rich  the  fecrets  of  my  confcience 
■'  touching  the  king's  fupremacy  (the  fpecial  point 
*'  and  only  mark  fo  long  fought  for  at  my  hands) 
*•  which  I  never  did,  nor  ever  would  reveal,  after 
*'  the  ttatute  once  made,  either  to  the  king's  high- 
*'  nefs,  or  to  any  of  his  noble  councellors ;  as  it  is 
•'  well  known  to  your  honours,  who  have  been 
f  icnt  for  no  other  purpofe  at  feveral  times  from 
'•  his 
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"  his  majcfly  to  mc  in  the  Tower.  I  refer  if 
*'  therefore  to  your  judgments,  my  lorcl^  whether 
"  this  can  fcem  a  thing  credible  to  any  of  you." 

"  But  if  I  had  done  as  Mr.  Rich  hath  fworn^ 
*'  feeing  it  was  fpoken  but  in  flmiiliar  fecret  talk^ 
•'  affirming  nothing,  but  only  putting  of  cafes 
without  any  unpleafing  circumlhuices,  it  cannot 
juftly  be  taken  malicioufly;  and  where  there 
*'  is  no  malice  there  can  be  no  offence.  Befidea 
"  this,  my  lords,  t  cannot  think  that  fo  many 
"  worthy  bifliops,  fo  many  honourable  perfonages, 
•'  and  fo  many  worfhipful,  virtuous,  and  well- 
*'  learned  men,  as  were  in  the  parliament  affem- 
*'  bled  at  the  making  of  that  law,  ever  meant  to 
•'  have  any  man  punifticd  by  death  inwhom  ther* 
*'  could  be  found  n(>  malice,  taking  Malitia  for 
"  Malevolentia:  for  if  Malitia  be  taken  in  a  ge- 
*'  neral  lignification  for  any  fin,  no  man  is  there 
"  that  can  excufe  himfelf  thereof:  bccaufe,  if  we 
*'  fnythat  we  have  no  fin,  we  deceive  ourfelvcs  and 
*'  the  truth  is  not  in  \is.  Wliereforc  this  word 
"  Malicioufly  is  only  material  iji  this  ftatutej  as 
*'  the  word  forcible  i^  in  the  llatuie  of  Forcible 
*'  Kntry;  for  in  that  cale,  If  any  enter  peaceably, 
*'  and  put  his  adverfary  out  forcibly,  it  is  no  of- 
fence ;  but,  if  he  enter  forcibly,  he  fliall  be 
punidied  by  that  fiatute.  Befides  this,  the  un- 
Ipeakablc  {^joodnel's  of  the  kin{.»;'s  highnel's  to- 
wards me,  who  hatli  bei-n  lb  many  ways  my  fin- 
fi;ular  good  lord  and  jn-acious  fovereign  •,  lie,  I 
lay,  who  hath  fo  dearly  loved  and  trulled  me, 
even  from  my  firll  coining  into  liis  royal  fer- 
"  vice,  voiichfalinjr  to  grace  me  willi  the  honour 
of  bcinr^  one  of  his  j)rivy- council,  and  hath 
mod  liherally  iklv.uv.'cd  mc  tf)  oflico.';  of  great 
*'  crrdit  and  woiPiij),  lin;ill)'  vv'uh  thr  ^  hief  dig- 
*'  niiy  of  his  ninjcHy'-i  Jii[^^;!i. chancellor,  the   like 

''  whereof 
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**  whereof  he  never  did  to  any  temporal  man  bi- 
**  fore,  which  next  his  royal  perfon  is  the  higheft 
^*  office  of' this  noble  realm,  fo  far  above  my 
*^  merits  and  qualities,  knowing  arid  exalting 
**  me,  of  his  incomparable  benignity,  by  the  ipace 
*•  of  thcfe  twenty  years  and  more,  (hewing  his 
*^  continual  favour  towards  me ;  and  now  at  laft  it 
**  hath  pleafed  his  highnefs,  at  mine  own  humble 
•*  fuit,  to  ftive  me  licence  to  beftow  the  refidue  of 
•*  my  life  for  the  better  provifion  of  my  foul  in  the 
•*  fervice  of  God,  to  dilcharge  and  difburden  me 
•*  in  that  weighty  dignity,  before  which  he  had 
*'  ftill  heaped  honours  more  and  more  upon  me : 
*^  all  this  his  highnefs's  goodnefs,  fo  liberally  ex* 
**  tended  to  me,  were  in  my  mind  matter  fuffi- 
**  cient  to  convift  this  flanderous  accufatiort,  fo 
•'  wrongfiiUy  by  this  man  furmifed  and  urged 
**  againll  me  -,  which  I  commit  to  your  lordfliip's 
^'  honourable  confideration,  whether  this  oath  be 
•^  likely  to  be  true  or  no.** 

The  follicitor-general,  feeing  himfelf  fo  roughly 
handled  in  this  defence,  and  the  credit  of  his 
tcftimony  fo  muchfliakenj  dcfired,  as  fir  R.South- 
well and  Mr.  Palmer  were  in  the  chamber  with 
them  when  this  converfation  pafled  between  him 
and  the  prifoner,  that  they  might  be  called  to 
give  evidence  of  what  they  heard.  Mr.  Palmer 
appeared,  and  being  fworn,  depofed,  "  That  he 
^'  was  fo  bufy  in  trufling  up  the  books  into  a  (ack, 
**  that  he  took  no  notice  of  their  difcourfe.**  Sir 
R.  Southwell  being  likewife  called,  declared  upon 
his  oath,  "  That  as  he  had  no  other  commiffioft 
*'  than  what  related  to  the  books  and  writings, 
**  he  gave  no  attention  to  what  pafled  in  eonver- 
•*  fation  between  the  prifoner  and  Mr.  Rich." 
Thus  the  evidence  not  being  confirmed  by  any 
odier  witnefs,  and  refting  entirely  upon  the  credit 

Vi^L.  I.  G  to 
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to  be  given  to  the  rollicitor-gcneral,  fir  Thomas 
allcdgal  many  other  prool's  in  his  own  defence; 
wliich,  by  Oicwinr;;  his  innocence,  confuted  tlic 
Ccflimony  of  tiie  ibllicitor. 

'J 'he  reader,  who  lias  attended  to  this  impartial 
ahllrad  of  the  trial,  and  who  conliders  the  cha- 
raders  of  tl.e  priloner  and  the  witnefs,  will,  it  is 
apprehendetl,  accjviit  fir  'J'lionias  More  of  the  in- 
ilidtment,  without  any  iKfitation.  But,  unhap- 
pily for  him,  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
whofe  will  was  a  law  to  judges  as  well  a?  juries  : 
and,  rotwithftanding  his  innoc  encc  was  fo  clearly 
pointed  out,  and  theevldence  againll  him  fo  ill 
liipported,  or  rather  i)r('>ved  ib  evidently  to  be 
talfe,  yet  the  jury,  to  their  eternal  reproach,  found 
him  guilty.  They  had  no  Iboner  brought  in  their 
verdid,  tlian  the  lord-chancellor  Audlcy,  as  the 
mouth  of  the  court,  began  immediately  to  pro- 
Bounce  the  fentence. 

This  man,  who  had  fuccecded  (\v  Thomas  More 
in  the  great- Teal,  and  had  neither  his  parts,  his 
learning,  nor  his  virtues,  was  in  fuch  hafte  tofliew 
his  fcrvility  and  blind  obedience  to  the  king,  that 
he  did  not  attend  to  the  dictates  of  compaffion  or 
humanity-,  nay,  he  did  not  attend  to  the  common 
duties  of  his  office,  anil  Teemed  to  be  much  fitter 
for  an  executioner  than  a  jud.ge.  The  prifoncr, 
however,  lloj^ped  him  fliort  with  this  modeft  re- 
buke: "  My  lord,  when  I  was  towards  the  law, 
*'  the  manner  in  fuch  cafes  was,  to  alk  the  pri- 
*'  foner,  before  ftntence,  whether  he  could  give 
"  any  realbn  why  judgment  fliould  not  proceed 
"  againil  him.'*  I'he  chancellor  had  the  grace 
to  Itay  his  fentence  upon  this,  and  afked  fir 
'i'homas,  what  In:  was  able  to  lay,  that  it  fliould 
not  P*if''« 

If 
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it  a  jury  could  not  be  rrtovcd  by  what  he  had 
Slid  in  defending  himfelf  againll  the  charge  in  this 
indiftment,  thtre  could  be  little  hope  that  his 
judges  would  be  influenced  to  wave  their  fentcnce 
on  this  verdiift,  by  what  he  (hould  fay  againft  the 
matter  of  the  indiftment  itfelf.  However,  to 
give  his  caufe  all  the  (trcngth  it  had  (and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  cleared  himiplf,  throw  a  load  of  in- 
rarny  upon  thofc  who  were  concerned  in  his  pro- 
fecution)  the  prifoner  had  this  to  fay  in  arrelt  of 
judgment.  "  Forafmiich,  my  lords,  as  this  in- 
**  ointment  is  grounded  upon  an  aft  of  parlia- 
"  mcnt  directly  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
*'  his  holy  church,  (the  fupreme  government  of 
**  which,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  no  temporal 
"  perfon  may  hv  any  law  prefiimc  to  take  upon 
"  him,  as  rijjhtfully  belonging  to  the  fee  of  Rome) 
"  it  is  thtri'fore,  in  law,  among  catholic  Chrif- 
"  tians,  infufficient  to  charge  any  Chriftian  man 
"  to  obey.  For  this  realm  alone,  being  but  one 
*'  member,  and  a  fmnll  part  of  the  church,  might 
"  not  make  a  particular  law  dilagrceing  with  the 
"  general  law  of  the  univc-rfal  catholic  church; 
*'  no  more  than  the  city  vi'  London,  being  but 
"  one  poor  member  in  rtljiedt  of  tlic  wliole  realm, 
**  mighr  mai;e  a  law  againfl:  an  aft  of  parliament 
**  to  bind  the  kingdom.  Brfides,  this  l>w  was 
*•  contrary  ro  the  laws  and  Ilatiitcs  of  tlic  land  yet 
"  iiurcpealcil,  as  yi)u  may  cvidrncly  perceive  in 
"  Maj.',iia  Charta;  indalfo  contrary  to  that  I'lcr^-d 
"  oath,  which  the  kinj;"':  highnef.;  himlelf,  and 
"  eicry  oiher  Chrillian  pritce,  with  great  loltiii- 
*'  nity,  ri-ccive  alv/iiys  ar  their  coronation."  In 
conclulion  he  faid,  "  That  no  more  niiglit  this 
"  kinf^dom  lefufe  obi^dienec  to  the  fee  oi  Koine, 
"  tli.Mi  mifjit  lite  child  to  \iH  n.itur:il  iathtr." 
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The  lord-chancellor,  taking  this  to  be  a  fcverr 
reflefbion  upon  all  the  proceedings  of  the  parlia** 
mcnt,  obferved,  "  That  as  all  the  bilhops,  uni- 
"  verfities,  and  beft  learned  men  of  this  rcalm^ 
"  had  agreed  to  the  king's  fnpremacy,  it  was 
"  much  wondered  at  that  he  alone  (hould  ftick  at 
**  it  fo  ftiffly,  and  argiie  there  agalnft  it  with  fa 
"  much  vehemence."  The  prifoner's  anfwer  was 
this :  "  If  the  number  of  bifhops  and  univerfirics 
"  are  fo  material,  as  your  lordlhip  feemeth  to  make 
it,  then  do  I,  my  lord,  fee  little  caufe  why  that 
(hould  make  any  change  in  my  confciencc:  for 
"  I  do  not  doubt,  but  ot  the  learned  and  virtuous* 
^'  men  that  are  yet  alive,  (I  fpeak  not  only  of  this* 
*'  reakn,^  biit  of  all  Chriftendom)  there  are  ten  tar 
one  riiat  are  of  my  mind  in  this  matter.  Bur 
if  I  fliould  fpeak  of  thofe  learned  doftors  and 
**  virtuous  fathers  who  are  already  dead,  of  whom 
"  many  now  are  faints  in  heaven,  I  am  fure  that 
*'  tiicre  arc  far  more,  who,  all  the  time  they 
**  lived,  thought  in  this  cafe  as  I  think  now:  anct 
**  therefore,  my  lord,  I  cftcem  myfclf  not  bound 
**  to  conform  my  confcience  to  the  council  of  one/ 
"  realm,  againll  the  general  confcnt  of  all  Chrift- 
"  endom." 

After tliis,  he  proceeded  to  take  more  excep- 
tions in  law  in  order  to  avoid  the  indiftment:  and 
whether  thelc  were  too  ftrong  to  be  anfwered  j 
or  whether  the  chancellor  began  at  this  time  to 
feel  fonic  little  compunLUon-,  or,  whether  he  had 
renfon  to  be  afraid  of  the  popular  clamour,  if  he 
took  the  comlemnation  of  the  prifoncr  entirely  up- 
on lunifvlf;  he  turned  to tlie  lord-chief-juftice,  and 
;iiked  hini  his  opinion  openly  before  the  court,  as. 
to  rhe  Viitidity  of  the  indiftmcnt,  notwithftanding 
il'.e  exceptions  of  the  prifoncr.     The  anfwer  of 

the 
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iflie  chief-juftice,  whofe  name  was  Fitz- James,  is 
^mcwhat  rcmafkable :  •**  My  lords  all^  by  St.  Gil- 
■*'  lian,  I  muft  needs  confefs,  that  if  the  aft  of  par- 
***  liament  be  not  unlawful,  then  in  my  confciencc 
***  the  indiftment  is  not  infufficient."  Upon  this 
•equivocal  expreflion,  the  lord-chancellor  faid  to  the 
Teft,  "  Lo,  my  lords  •,  lo,  you  hear  what  my  lord- 
♦'  chief-juftice  faith ;"  and,  without  waiting  for  any 
reply,  proceeded  to  pafs  fentcnce  on  .fir  Thomas 
More  in  the  following  words : 

*'  That  he  fhould  be  carried 'back  to  the  To\<rer 
•**  of  London  by  the  help  of  the  IherifF,  and  from 
*'  thence  drawn  on  a  hurdle  througii  die  city  to 
*'  Tyburn,  there  to  be  hanged  till  he  be  half 
•"  dead ;  after  that  cut  down  yet  alive,  his  privy 
'**  parts  cut  off,  his  belly  ripped,  his  bowels  burnt, 
'*'  nis  four  quarters  fet  up  over  four  gates  of  the 
•**  city,  and  liis  head  upon  London-bridge.** 

This  fhocking  fentence  being  pronounced,  and 
the  court  having  told  him,  that  if  he  had  any 
thing  further  to  alledge  in  his  juftification,  they 
-were  very  willing  to  hear  it,  this  afFefting  fceneof 
cruelty,  which  had  filled  the  eyes  of  many  with 
tears,  and  their  hearts  with  horror,  was  clofed  with 
-an  anf  A'er  from  the  prifoner,  which  reflefts  an  ho- 
nour upon  his  memory,  that  the  mod  celebrated 
iiames  of  antiquity  can  hardly  claim. 

I  have  nothing  to  fay,  my  lord$,  but  that  like 

as  the  blefled  apoftle  Sr.  Paul  was  prefent,  and 

confented  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  kept  their 
*'  clothes  who  ftoned  "him  to  death,  and  yet  be 
"  they  now  both  twam  holy  faints  in  heaven,  and 
""  Ihall  continue  there  friends  for  ever  -,  fo  I  verily 
■*'  truft,  and  fhall  therefore  right  heartily  pray,  thaf 
*'  though  your  lordfliips  have  now  been  judges  on 
*'  earth  to  my  condemnation,  we  may  yet  hcreafrer 
*'  all  meet  together  in  lieaven  to  our  evcrlaftrng 
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"  falvation :  and  fo  I  pray  Grod  prefcrvc  you  sdl, 
^*  and  rjfpecially  my  fovereign  lord  the  king,  an4 
"  fend  him  faithful  counfellors." 

Having  taken  his  leave  of  the  court  in  this  io- 
Icmn  manner,  he  was  conduced  from  the  bar  to 
the  Tower,  with  the  axe  carried  before  him  in  the 
ufual  manner  after  condemnation:  and  when  he 
came  to  the  Tower- wharf,  hh  favourite  daughter, 
Mrs,  Roper,  thinking  tliis  would  be  the  laft  op- 
portunity fhe  fhould  ever  have,  was  waiting  there 
to  fee  him.  As  foon  as  he  appeared,  Ihe  burft 
through  the  throng  and  guard  which  furrpunded 
him;  and  having  received  his  blefling  upon  her 
knees,  Ihe  embraced  him  eagerly  before  them  all; 
and,  amidft  a  flood  of  tears,  and  a  thoufand  kifles 
of  tendernefs  and  affeftion,  her  heart  being  ready 
to  break  with  grief,  the  only  words  that  fhe  could 
utter  were,  "My  father,  qh  my  father!"  If  any 
thing  could  have  fliaken  his  fortitude,  it  mull  be 
this.  But  he  only  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and 
told  her,  '*  that  whatfoever  he  flioukl  iufl^er,  though 
*'  he  was  innocent,  yet  it  was  not  without  the  will 
"  of  God,  to  whole  blefled  pleafure  flie  fhould  con-^ 
*'  form  her  own  will ;  that  Ihe  knew  well  enough 
"  all  the  fecrets  of  his  heart,  and  that  flie  muft  be 
*'  patient  for  her  lofs."  Upon  this  (he  parted  from 
him  ',  but  fcarce  was  fhe  turned  afide,  before  her 
paflion  of  grief  and  love  became  irrefiflible  •,  and 
Ihe  again  fuddenly  burft  through  the  croud,  ran 
eagerly  upon  him  a  fecond  time,  took  him  round 
the  neck,  and  hung  upon  him  with  her  embraces, 
ready  to  die  with  forrow.  Tliis  was  rather  too 
much  for  man  to  bear;  and,  though  he  did  not 
fpeak  a  word,  yet  the  tears  flowed  down  his 
cheeks  in  great  abundance ;  till  fhe  took  her  laft 
kifs,  and  left  him.  In  this  tender  moment  his 
heart  may  be  faid  to  fail  him  ;  and  it  w^as  a  fcene 

which 
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-which  did  him  honour.  Here  waS  a  favourite 
dnighter  of  very  extraordinary  accompUlhments, 
and  modeft  by  nature  and  education  -,  who,  with- 
out care  of  her  ptfrfon,  or  any  confideration  of  her 
fcjt,  moved  by  the  dcepeft  forrow,  and  moft  tender 
a0eftion  for  him,  furmounted  every  obftacle  of 
ftar,  of  danger,  and  of  diiEculty,  to  fee  him  •, 
who,  when  (he  had  feen  him,  and  taken  her  leave 
■of  him  in  the  moft  paflionate  and  diftradling  litua- 
tion,  ihook  off  all  the    regards  of  modefty  and 

feril  a  fecond  time,  and  pouring  out  her  foul  into 
is  bofom,  could  not  be  feparated  from  him  without 
force.  It  was  impofTible  for  humanity  to  be  more 
unmoved  at  fuch  a  fcenc  than  only  to  fhed  filent 
tears:  the  fenfations  of  his  heart  muft  have  been 
exquifite,  how  much  foever  his  fortitude  enabled 
him  tofupprefs  them,  when  he  heard  himfelf  ad- 
drelled  with  that  pathetic  eloquence  which  de- 
fcribed  all  her  agony  at  once,  *'  My  father,  oh  my 
'*  father!"  If  a  few  filent  tears  in  this  fcene  ot 
diftrefs,  owing  to  the  tendernefs  of  nature  in  a 
parent's  breaft,  were  all  the  figns  of  deieftion  or 
difpiritednefs  which  fir  Thomas  More  (hewed  at  a 
fiitc  which  was  fo  deplorable,  and  yet  fo  unmerited 
(and  it  is  certain  that  thefe  wefe  all,  from  the  time 
of  his  commitment  to  the  laft  minute  of  his  life) 
then  he  inftrufted  the  world,  as  well  by  this  circum- 
ftancc  of  his  leaving  it,  as  by  the  whole  courfc  of 
his  life  in  it. 

After  he  had  lain  a  few  days  under  the  fentence 
of  death,  preparing  his  mind  by  prayer  and  medi- 
tation for  the  ftroke  which  was  to  follow,  one  of 
the  creatures  of  the  king  made  him  a  vifit;  and 
we  may  fuppofc,  I  think,  with  the  king's  confent, 
if  not  by  his  fpecial  order.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  will,  the  whole  intent  of  the  vifit  being  to  pcr- 
fyade  him,  if  poffible,  to  comply  with  liis  ma- 
G  4  je%"a 
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jefl/s  will,  and  to  change  his  mind,  fir  Thomas; 
wearied  at  laft  with  his  nonfcnfe  and  importunity, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  told  him,  "  That  hp 
.  had  changed  it."  No  fooner  had  he  faid  this,  tha(i 
the  courtier  left  him ;  and,  pluming  himfelf  upoa 
;he  merit. he  ihould  have  with  the  kmg,  in  bring- 
ing fir  Thomas  Mpre  to  the  point  which  his  ma- 
jefty  wihcd,  and  which  fo  many  others  had  tried 
in  vain,  he  went  in  great  hade  and  joy  to  infori^ 
the  king. 

The  king,  however,  was  not  without  apprehen- 
fions,  that  he  had  made  a  miflake  in  the  meaning 
of  fir  Thomas  ;  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  rc» 
turn  immediately  to  the  Tower,  to  know  in  what 
particulars  the  prifoner  had  changed  his  mind. 
When  he  came  there,  he  had  the  mortification 
not  only  to  be  rebuked  for  his  impertinent  offici- 
oufnefs  in  telling  his  majefty  every  word  that  fir 
Thomas  had  laid  even  in  jeil,  but  alio  to  learn  that 
he  had  changed  his  mind  no  otherwile  than  this ; 
**  That  whereas  he  had  intended  to  be  fiiaved, 
*'  that  he  might  appear  to  the  people  as  he  was 
^*  wont  to  do  before  his  imprifonment,  he  was  now 
•*  fully  refolved  that  his  beard  fliould  Iharc  the  fame 
?*  fate  with  his  head."  If  this  was  a  matter  of 
confqfion  to  the  officious  courtier,  who  had  becq 
weak  enough  to  imagine  that  he  could  fiiake  the 
refolution  of  fir  Thomas  More,  it  was  not  lefs  a 
matter  of  difappointment  and  vexation  to  th^ 
tyrant,  that  his  cruelty  ftiould  be  bafficd  by  the 
contempt  with  which  the  prifoner  treated  it.  In 
confidjeration,  however,  tn^t  he  had  borne  the 
highcft  office  in  the  kingdom,  his  fcntence  of  be- 
ing drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered,  was  by  the 
king's  pardon  changed  into  beheading  :  and  when 
|ie  was  informed  of  it,  he  faid,  with  his  ulual 
mirth,  **  Go4  forbid  the  king  fliould  ulc  any  more 
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^  fuch  merqr  to  any  of  my  friends  •,   and  God 
•*  blcfi  my  poftcrity  from  fuch  pardons.'* 

The  day  before  his  execution,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  daughter  Roper  with  a  coal,  (the  ufe  of  pen 
and  ink  being  ilill  denied  him)  in  which  he  ex* 
prefied  a  great  afFe£tion  for  all  his  children,  and  a 

g*ateful  fenfc  of  her  filial  piety  and  tendernels  when 
c  took  her  leave  of  him  in  the  ftreet.  But,  he 
was  fo  far  from  fliewing  any  relu£kanc6  at  leaving 
the  world,  that  he  expreffed  a  great  defire  he  might 
fufier  the  next  day  -,  and,  not  caring  that  the  fevc- 
rity  which  he  exercifed  towards  himfelf  (hould  be 
publicly  known,  he  fent  his  whip  and  his  (hirt  of 
^air  with  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  who  was  the 
only  one  of  his  family  who  was  privy  to  this  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  fupeiilition. 

If  the  reader  thinks  that  fuch  aufterity,  under 
^e  notion  of  religion,  derogates  much  from  the 
good  fenfe  which  has  always  been  attributed  to  fir 
Thomas  More,  let  him  recoUedt  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  immediately  after  the  revival  of 
letters,  when  ignorance  of  fcripture,  and  bigotry 
to  the  catholic  church,  had  overfpread  the  world. 
As  a  further  argument  in  his  favour,  it  (hould  be 
confidered,  that  he  did  not  inflift  this  penance  up- 
on himfelf,  with  the  abfurd  view  of  compenfating 
by  it  for  wilful  vices.  His  whole  life  was  uniform ; 
and,  as  his  intentions  in  it  were  juftifiable,  we  muft 
pxcufe  the  fimplicity  of  the  means  which  he  com- 
plied with  in  conformity  to  his  religion.  He  had 
pther  fentiments  himfelf  upon  this  head  in  his 
younger  days,  when  he  wrote  his  Hiftory  of  Utopia: 
gnd  upon  what  confiderations  he  thought  thus  fu- 
perftitioufly  afterwards,  we  arc  no  where  told. 

Dn  the  day  after  he  wrote  this  letter,  the  5th  of 
July,  1535,  fir  Thomas  Pope,  his  intimate  friend, 
came  to  him  from  the  king  very  early  in  the  morn- 
fpgi  to  acquaint  huii  that  he  fliould  be  executed 

that 
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thiEit  day  at  nine  o'clock ;  and  therefore,  chat'  hfe 
mud  immediately  prepare  himfelf  for  death.  IF 
his  majefty  intended  to  (hock  or  aflPright  him  by 
this  fhort  warning,  he  loft  his  aim  lb  entirely,  that 
the  prifoner  faid  to  fir  Thomas  Pope,  "  I  moft 
*'  heartily  thank  you  for  your  good  tidings:  I 
*'  have  been  much  bound  to  the  king's  highnels, 
*'  for  the  benefit  of  his  honours  that  he  hath  nK>ft 
**  bountifully  beftowed  upon  me ;  yet  am  I  more 
*'  bound  to  his  grace,  I  do  aflure  you,  for  putting 
**  me  here,  where  I  have  had  convenient  time  and 
**  fpace  to  have  remem  brance  of  my  end :  and  lb  help 
•'  me  God,  moft  of  all  I  am  bound  unto  him,  that 
"  it  hath  plealird  his  majefty  folhortly  toridme  out 
^'  of  the  miferies  of  this  wretched  world."  Hia 
friend  thei  told  him,  that  his  majefty's  pleafiire 
further  was.  That  he  Ihould  not  ufe  many  words 
at  his  execution  ;  and,  it  was  not  without  reafon^ 
that  this  command  accompanied  the  melTage  of 
death.  The  king  was  not  ignorant  of  fir  Thomas 
More's  abilities  as  an  orator,  and  how  great  his 
authority  v/as  among  the  people ;  he  was  but  too 
fenfible  of  the  provocation  he  had  given  the  prilb- 
ner  by  putting  him  thus  to  death,  fo  undefervedly'; 
and  his  majefty  was  therefore  afraid,  by  judging 
of  fir  Thomas's  temper  from  his  own,  that  he 
fliould  be  treated  with  the  moft  vindiftive  and  of- 
fenfive  freedom.  But,  he  had  now  to  do  with  a 
fubjeci,  who  had  always  been  too  good  for  fuch  a 
prince. 

His  reply  to  this  order  v/as,  "  You  do  well,  Mr. 
*'  Pope,  to  give  me  warning  of  the  king's  pleafure 
^'  herein ;  for  otherwile,  I  had  purpofed,  at  that 
*'  time,  to  have  fpoken  fomewhat,  but  no  matter 
*'  wherewith  his  grace,  or  any  other,  Ihould  have 
''  caufe  to  be  offended  ;  howbeit,  whatfoever  I  in- 
^'  tended,  I  am  ready  to  conform  myfclf  obedi- 

i^  cntly 
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**  ently  to  his  highnefs's  command;  and,  I  be- 
"  leech  you,  good  Mr.  Pope,  to  be  a  means  to 
**  his  majefty,  that  my  daughter  Margaret  may  be 
*•  at  my  burial." 

Being  told,  that  the  king  had  already  confented, 
that  his  wife,  and  children,  and  any  of  his  friends, 
might  have  the  liberty  to  be  prefent  at  it,  he  added, 
!"  O  how  much  beholden  then  am  I  to  his  grace, 
**  that  unto  my  poqr  burial  vo-jchfafeth  to  have 
•'  fuch,  gracious  confiderition  1  "  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  having  thus  dilcharged  Iiis  commiflion,  bid 
his  friend  adieu,  with  many  tears,  and  with  much 
commiferation.  The  prifoner  (icfired  him  to  be 
fXimfoTted  with  the  profpedl  of  eternal  blifs,  in 
which  theylhould  live  and  love  together  :  and,  to 
give  him  an  imprefTion  of  tlie  eafe  and  quiet  of 
his  own  mind,  he  took  his  urinal  in  his  hand,  and 
cafting  his  water,  fnid  with  his  uiual  mirth,  "  I  fee 
*'  no  danger  but  that  this  man  might  live  longer, 
**  if  it  had  pti-afed  the  king." 

As  foon  as  fir  Thomas  Pope  iiad  left  him,  he 
drefled  himfelf  in  the  beft  cIo.iths  lie  had,  that  his 
appearance  might  exprcf;  the  cafe  and  compla- 
cency which  he  felt  within.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  objefting  to  this  gcneroiity  to  his  execu- 
tioner, who  was  to  have  liis  cloaths,  fir  Thomas 
aflured  him,  "  If  it  was  cloth  of  gold,  he  fhoukl 
*'  think  it  well  beftowcd  on  him  who  was  to  do 
*'  him  fo  Angular  a  benefit."  But  the  lieutenant, 
who  was  his  friend,  prcfling  him  very  much  to 
changs  his  drefs,  and  fir  Thoinis,  being  very 
unwilling  to  deny  him  fo  fmall  a  gratification,  put 
on  i  gown  of  frize  ;  and,  of  the  little  money  that 
he  had  left,  fent  an  angel  of  gold  to  the  execu- 
tioner, as  a  token  of  his  good  will. 

About  nine  o'clock  he  was  brought  out  of  the 

Tower,  and  led  to  the  place  of  execution :    but 

obfcrving, 
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oblerving,  when  he  came  to  the  fcafibld,  that  it 
was  ib  weakly  built,  it  was  ready  to  fall  down,  he 
turned  about,  and  faid,  with  his  ufual  gaiety,  ^^  I 
•*  pray  your,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  feeme  wfe  up,  and 
•*  tor  my  conning  down,  let  me  fliift for  myfejr."  As 
foon  as  he  had  afcended  it,  he  defired  all  the  people 
to'  pray  for  him,  and  to  bear  witnefs  with  him, 
**  That  he  Ihould  then  fuffer  death,  in  and  for  the 
*'  fiuth  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  a  faithfol  fer- 
*'  vant  both  of  God  and  the  king,"  Having  faid 
this,  he  kneeled  down  to  his  prayers ;  and,  whea 
he  had  made  an  end,  he  addrefled  himfeif  to  the 
executioner,  with  as  much  vivacitv  and  chearful- 
nefs  in  his  countenance,  as  he  hacl  ever  (hewn  ii) 
his  happieft  hours  ;  faying,  "  Pluck  up  thy  ipirits^ 
^'  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine  office  :  my 
*'  neck  is  very  fhort ;  take  heed  therefore  thou 
*'  ftrike  not  awry,  for  faving  thine  honefty,** 
When  the  executioner  would  have  covered  his 
eyes,  he  told  him  he  would  do  that  himfeif;  which 
he  did  immediately,  with  a  cloth  he  had  brought 
witli  him  for  that  purpofc.  Then  kneeling  dowjn^ 
and  laying  his  head  upon  the  block  to  receive  the 
llrokc,  he  bid  the  executioner  ftav  till  he  had  rer 
moved  his  beard ;  for  that,  he  faid,  had  never 
committed  any  trcafon  •,  and,  at  one  blow  of  the 
axe,  his  head  was  levered  from  his  body. 

lu  this  manner  ended  the  life  of  the  great  fir 
Thomas  More ;  who,  for  his  juftice,  humility^ 
devotion,  fweetnefs  of  temper,  contempt  of  the. 
world,  and  true  greatnels  of  mind,  was  the  oma* 
ment  of  his  own,  and  may  be  an  example  to  every 
age.  Many  people  have  cenfured  his  behaviour 
on  the  fcaftbld,  as  too  light  and  ludicrous  for  thp 
occ  afion  :  but,  it  was  fo  natural  to  him,  and  the 
conrcioutneis  of  his  own  integrity,  gave  him  fuch 
an  iinvard  pleafure,  that  what  was  a  mournful  fo- 
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ienitiity  to  the  fpe£tators,  was  to  him  a  nutter-of 

When  the  news  of  his  death  was  brought  to 
'Henry,  who  was  at  that  time  playing  at  tables  in 
company  with  the  queen,  his  majefly  caft  his  eyes 
upon  her,  and  faid,  *'  Thou  art  the  caufe  of  this 
■  man's  death ;"  and  rifing  up  immediately  from  his 
play,  went  and  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  chamber  in 
great  perturbation  of  mind.  One  may  conclude 
irom  this  circumftance,  that,  if  the  ferocity  of  the 
king's  temper,  upon  any  oppofition  from  a  fub- 
jeft,  wanted  a  fpur  upon  this  occafion,  the  queen 
had  importuned  him  to  put  fir  Thomas  More  to 
death,  as  the  hiftorians  of  his  life  affirm  {he  did. 
It  is  apprehended,  however,  that  they  aiErm  it 
only  from  this  circumftance  •,  and,  tho'  it  cannot 
.  be  affirmed,  that  the  queen  was  entirely  innocent 
of  the  charge,  yet  it  is  probable,  that  her  guile 
confifted  rather  in  approving  his  execution,  than 
importuning  the  king  to  it.  Sir  Thomas  had  not 
only  oppofcd  the  divorce  from  Catharine,  and  the 
marriage  with  Anne  Bullen,  but  he  had  promoted 
the  perfccution  of  herefy,  of  which  queen  Anne 
was  become  the  patronels  :  and,  when  the  queftion 
was  under  debate,  whether  or  no  they  fhould  re- 
move him  for  oppofing  the  king's  will,  there  is  no 
reafon  to  doubt  but  Ihe  gave  her  voice  for  it,  as 
for  removing  an  enemy  to  her,  and  her  caufe-, 
and,  having  given  her  opinion  for  it,  if  fhe  found 
the  king  wavering,  or  fhook  in  his  refolution,  that 
flie  tried  to  confirm  him  in  it.  This  was  a  fuffi- 
cient  ground  for  Henry,  in  thefirft  moment  of  his 
uneafinefs,  to  charge  her  with  being  the  caufe  of 
the  death  of  this  great  man,  without  fuppofing  her 
to  have  procured  it  by  her  importunity :  and,  tho* 
there  is  no  other  proof  of  her  procuring  it  than  this 
•ecufation,  which  fliould  certainly  be  interpreted 
urith 
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with  great  latitude,  yet,  oa  the  other  hand,  there 
are  no  appearances  of  any  endeavours  in  her  to 
iave  him ;  which  is  no  inconfiderable  evidence  of 
her  being  conienting  and  inftrumental  to  his  exe- 
cution. 

To  liiy  the  truth,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  clear 
not  only  the  queen,  but  even  archbifliop  Cranmer 
alio,  from  promoting  the  death  of  fir  Thomas 
More,  It  is  notorious,  that  thry  were  at  this  time' 
the  favourites  of  his  majefty,  that  they  had  the 
rl\ief  direction  of  his  councils,  and  could  lead  him 
Ibmetimes  from  his  purpofes  of  highert  moment. 
Had  they  interfered  therefore  upon  this  occafionv 
as  I  think  they  were  bound  to  do,  and  made  ufe  of 
all  tire  influence  which  they  had  over  the  king, 
they  woulds  in  all  probability,  have  faved  the  lite 
of  this  great  and  pious  man  -,  which,  if  it  had  done 
no  good  to  their  caufe,  would  have  done  them- 
felvcs  no  harm.  But,  if  they  had  made  any  fuch  ' 
attempt,  at  lead,  if  the  queen  had,  it  would  have 
been  impofiiblc  for  the  king  to  have  told  her  pub- 
lickly,  that  Ihe  hail  been  the  caule  of  his  death : 
and,  lb  this  conclulion,  at  Icall,  is  to  be  gathered 
from  it,  that  (he  did  not  do  her  utmoft  to  prevent 
an  execution,  which  was  an  indelible  blemilh  upon 
all  the  reformers  who  conl'entcd  to  it. 

As  the  reader  may  have  a  curiofity  to  know  fomc- 
tliing  of  the  })erlba  and  family  of  fir  Thomas 
More,  it  may  be  proper  to  gratify  it  at  the  con- 
clulion  of  his  life,  lie  was  of  a  middle  ftature, 
antl  well-proportioned  ;  of  a  pale  and  phleg- 
malic  complexion  •,  his  hair  of  a  chefnut  co- . 
lour  i  his  eyes  grey ;  his  countenance  ami- 
able and  cheuiiul  ;  his  voice  neither  llrong  nor 
Ihrill,  and,  though  clear  and  dillind,  was  not- 
very  muJical  •,  his  conlliturion,  which  was  good  in 
itieif,  was  never  impaired  by  iiis  way  of  living,  any 
oiairwile  th.m  by  writiiii;;  too  much  in  the  latter 
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part  of  his  life,  which  gave  him  a  pain  in  his 
Dreaft  that  was  often  very  troublefome.  His  diet 
was  (imple  and  abftemious,  never  drinking  any 
wine  but  when  he  pledged  thofe  who  drank  to  him, 
and  rather  mortifying  than  indulging  his  appetite 
in  what  he  eat.  By  his  Hrit  wife  he  had  a  Ion  and 
three  daughters ;  but  the  girls  being  born  firfl, 
and  his  wife  expreflfing  a  great  defire  for  a  fon,  who 
proved  little  better  than  a  fool,  he  told  her,  "That 
"  flic  had  prayed  fo  long  for  a  boy,  that  flic  had 
**  one  now  who  would  be  a  boy  as  long  as  he  lived." 
This,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from  giving  his 
fon  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  ;  which 
undoubtedly  did  fomething  towards  improving  his 
natural  parts,  though  not  fo  as  to  make  any  figure 
worthy  of  fuch  a  father,  or  as  could  give  his  father 
any  delight  in  him. 

Of  his    two  youngeft  daughters,    nothing  h 
known,  but  that  they  were  married  to  gentlemen ; 
but  his  cldefl:  daughter  Miirgaret,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Roper,  and  the  favourite  childof  fir  Thomas,  who 
has  been  often  mentioned  in   this  hiftory,  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  parts  and  learning.     She 
wrote  two  declamations  in  Englifli,  which  her  fa- 
ther and  flie  turned  fo  elegantly  into  Latin,  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  determine   which  was  beft. 
She  wrote  alio  a  treatife  of  the  Four  laft  Things, 
with  fo  much  piety,  judgment,  and  flrength  of 
reafoning,  that  her  father  tleclared  it  was  a  better 
performance,  than  a  difcourfc  which  he  had  written 
himfelf  on   the  fame  fubjcd.     lM*afmus  wrote  an 
epirtle  to  her,  as  to  a  woman  famous,  not  only  for 
manners  and  virtue,  but  for  true  and  folid  learn- 
ing.    And  cardinal  Pole  was  fo  charmed  with  the 
elegance  of  her  Latin  ftylc,  that  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  could  be  brought  to  believe,  that  what  ho 
read  was  penned  by  a  woman.     In  Ihort,  fhc  wa'i 
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a  perfeft  miftrefs  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongue^ 
and  of  all  forts  of  mufic,  with  a  great  flcill  in  arith- 
metic, and  many  fciences ;  and  was  complimented 
by  the  greateft  men  of  the  age  on  that  account. 

The  fecond  wife  of  fir  Thomas  was  a  widow  ■ 
when  he  married  her>  and  brought  him  no  chil- 
dren ;  and,  by  what  we  have  feen  of  her,  was  t 
weak  and  worldly-minded  woman,  who  did  no 
great  honour  to  his  choice  -,  and  whom  it  was  not 
nis  greateft  misfortune  to  leave  behind  him.  Hit 
X^tin  works,  which  make  a  volume  in  o£tavo,'wer6 
collc&ed  and  publifhed  at  Bafll  and  Louvain  iii 
15(^3-4  r  snd  his  P^nglilh  works,  which  were  col-  . 
le^ed  in  one  volume  infolio,  were  publifhed  by. 
feijeant  Raftall  his  After's  fon,  two  years  after 
the  author  was  executed  on  the  fcafFold. 

To  give  a  charaiflcr  of  this  great  man  is  unnc* 
celTary,  as  the  reader  may  with  ea&  colled  it  from 
the  circumftances  of  his  life :  his  example  may 
juftly  be  recommended,  as  it  can  now  produce  no 
dl  effefts  i  iince  all  his  errors  proceeded  from  an  at- 
tachment to  a  religion  which  has  long  fince  given 
place  to  true  Chriftianity,  by  that  happy  cven^ " 
the  Reformation. 
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•  \  NNE  BULLEN,  fo  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
'jr\,  and  extraordinary  accomplifhments,  is  one  of 
the  moft  remarkable  of  the  illuftrious  perfons  who 
"fell  a  viftim  to  the  jealous  rigor  of  Henry  VIII.  Her 
fiunily,  though  not  noble,  was  refpeftable  for  its  alli- 
ances with  the  nobility.  Sir  Thomas  Bullen,  her  fa- 
ther, married  a  filler  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and 
i^nne,  whofejprofperous  andadvcrie  fortune  makes 
the  fubje£t  of  this  narrative,  was  the  fruit  of  that 
marriage.  Cambden  refers  her  birth  to  the  year 
Z507,  about  two  years  before  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  throne  of  Kngland. 

Sir  Thomas,  her  father,  went  upon  two  em- 
baflies  to  France :  the  tirft  was  in  1 5 1 5 ;  the  fecond, 
in  1527.  Hf  was  nobly  defcended  by  the  mother's 
fide,  who  was  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  the 
carl  of  Wiltfliire  and  Ormond.  But  he  afterwards 
obtained  a  place  among  the  nobility  himfclf,  being 
lirft  created  vifcount  Rochford,  in  1525,  and  after- 
ward^ earl  of  Wiltfliirc  and  Ormond. 

When  Mary,  filler  to  king  Henry,  went  over  to 
France,  in  order  toconfummate  her  marriage  with 
Lewis  XII.  ftie  carried  Anne,  who  was  then  but 
feven  years  of  age,  with  her;  and  returning  fliortly 
after  to  England,  where  flie  was  to  be  married  to 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  left  Anne  behind  her  in 
France.     It  is  generally  thought  that   flic  was. 
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upon  that  occafion,  taken  into  protcftion  by  the 
queen  of  Francis  I.  who,  in  all  probability,  con-« 
ceived  an  afFeftion  for  her  on  account  of  her  beauty 
and  Ibrightly  wit. 

It  (eems  fomewhat  extraordinary  that  fb  accurate 
an  hiflorian  as  Cambden  Aiould  have  afferted  that 
Anne  continued  in  this  queen's  fervice  till  the  day 
of  her  death,  and  never  once  went  to  England 
duripg  that  period.  In  this,  however,  he  is  con- 
tradifted  by  the  French  autliors,  who  had  better 
opportunities  than  he  of  being  fully  informed  upon 
this  article.  Du  Tillet  and  Du  Ploix  affirm  that 
ihc  went  over  to  England  in  1522.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  lord  Herbert,  who  fays  the  fame  thing 
without  citing  any  authority.  If  we  may  believe 
Cambden,  Anne  refided  in  France  not  only  till 
queen  Claude's  death,  but  was  afterwards  taken 
into  fervice  by  the  dutchefs  of  Alenfon,  filler  to 
Francis  I.  but  he  is  filent  with  regard  to  the  time 
of  her  quitting  it.  k  is  aflertcd  by  others  that  fir 
Thomas  BuUen,  when  he  returned  from  his  cm-. 
bafly  to  France,  brought  his  daughter  over  with 
him  to  England.  It  is  impoflible  they  ihould 
mean  his  cmbafly  of  1 5 1 5,  fincc  it  is  allowed,  on 
;ill  hands,  that  Anne  was  in  queen  Claude's  fervice 
when  queen  Mary  left  France  -,  and,  that  flic  con- 
tinued at  the  1-Vcnch  court  fcveral  years  after.  We 
mull  then  undcrftand  this  of  his  embaflyof  1527, 
It  fcems,  notwithftanding,  highly  probable,  that 
Anne  was  not  fent  to  France  till  September  1527, 
fince  fir  Thomas's  only  bufmefs  was  to  fee  the  treaty 
pf  the  thirtieth  of  April  of  the  fame  year  fworn  to. 
Now  it  is  evident,  from  the  collection  of  public 
afts,  that  this  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  Francis  L 
till  the  eighteenth  of  Augufl. 

As  the  affair  of  the  king's  divorce  was  in  agita- 
tion before  fir  Thomas  went  upon  his  embafly, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  king  had  formed  a  re- 
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Solution  to  repudiate  queen  Catharine  before  he 
•conceived  a  paflion  for  Anne,  and  that  that  refo- 
lution  was  not  an  efFcft  of  his  new  inclination.  It 
has  been  aflertcd  by  two  French  authors,  that 
Anne  went  over  to  England  in  1 525,  and  that  flie 
then  captivated  the  heart  of  the  monarch.  But  it 
fcems  fomewhat  extraordinary  that  two  hiftorians, 
who  wrote-long  after  the  fadt,  fliould  procure  me- 
moirs of  the  journey  of  a  maid  of  honor;  and,  as 
they  cite  nothing  in  fuppoit  of  their  teftimony,  it 
is  very  reafonable  we  Ihould  call  it  in  queftion. 
But  fuppofing  it  faft,  that  Anne  came  over  to 
England  in  1522,  and  that  the  king's  paflion  for 
her  began  at  that  time,  it  is  ablurd  to  imagine, 
that  fhe  afterwards  returned  to  France  ;  bccaufe, 
as  a  war  broke  out  the  fame  year  between  the  two 
crowns,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  an  Englifli- 
woman  fhould  go  and  ferve  a  queen  of  France  at 
fuch  a  junfture.  Add  to  this,  that  if  the  king 
had  then  been  in  love  with  Anne,  he  would  by 
no  means  have  confcntcd  to  her  leaving  the  king- 
dom. Hence  it  follows,  of  courfe,  that  either 
Cambden,  or  the  two  French  hiftorians,  muft  have 
been  miftaken. 

However,  it  can  admit  of  no  difputc  that  flie 
was  taken  into  queen  Catharine's  fervicc,  as  maid 
of  honor,  when  at  twenty  years  of  age.  It  is  evi» 
dent  that  this  muft  have  happened  in  1527,  fince 
fhe  was  born  in  1507.  It  feems  highly  probable, 
that  the  king's  palTion  took  birth  on  this  occafion  -, 
but  this  is  uncertain  ;  were  it  not  fo,  it  would  be 
a  fufficient  proof  that  the  king's  divorce  was  not 
an  efteft  of  it,  fincc  it  was  refolved  upon  during  the 
year  1526. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
hiftorians  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain,  with  anv 
precifion,  eitlier  t!ie  time  of  Anne  Bullen's  return 
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to  England,  or  the  time  when  the  king's  afTe&ion 
for  her  began.  It  therefore  fcems  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary that  fo  many  (hould  have  with  confi- 
dence afferted,  that  the  king's  lovefor  Anne  gave 
rite  to  the  rel'ulution  of  annulling  his  marriage 
withCiirharincof  Arragon.  But  ct-rtain  it  is,  that 
it  contributfd  greatly  to  mnke  him  exert  himfelf 
to  the  utnioft  to  bring  it  alwut. 

Henry,  notwithftantiinw  the  ardor  of  his  paf- 
fion,  cauli-d  Anne  to  rctiiL-  iVoni  court  while  the 
pope's  legates  were  taken  up  with  the  bufinefs  of 
the  divorce.  But  fhc  was  loon  after  broughr  thither 
again^  and  appeared  with  new  fplendor  in  all  thofe 
gayand  volujicuoii^  iccncs  of pleafurc which fcemed 
to  fulTcr  ;\n  cclipfc  by  hi-r  ablenee. 

Cardinal  Woh'ey,  by  taking  part  with  tlie  pope's 
legate,  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  maftcfi  and 
all  the  courtiers  induftrioufly  propagated  a  report, 
that  tlic  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome  were 
countenanced  by  him.  'i'he  pope  had  avocated 
thecaufo,  and  the  king  himfelf  was  cited  to  Rome} 
but  hit  refotucion  was,  that  tlie  caiife  (houUl  be 
determined  in  his  kingdom.  Cenfures  had  likcwife 
been  denounced  againlt  him ;  but  the  pope  foon 
after  revoked  them  by  a  brief  i  by  which  he  de- 
clared tliai  tlu-y  were  iuferted  contrary  to  his  in- 
tention. 

Anne  Bullen,  who  had  always  looked  upon  the 
cardinal  as  her  friend,  was  greatly  fur^iriicd  to  fee 
things  take  fuch  a  turn  ;  and,  aK  Ihc  was  dilTatif- 
ficd  with  the  behaviour  of  cardimil  Wolfey,  fhe  did 
idl  that  lay  in  her  power  to  couhrm  the  king's 
lufpicioiis  of  him.  She  was  convinced  that  Woliey 
niiyliL  have  prevented  all  tiielt:  delays  if  he  had  not 
been  her  enemy  i  and,  being  provoked  at  feeing 
licrlt-lf  ftill  lb  t;ir  Jioni  ilic  hupes  of  gratifying  her  i 
ambitioU)  Ihc  looked  upon  him  as  an  objeit  wor- 
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thy  of  her  utmoft  refentment,  and  neglefted  no- 
thing that  could  contribute  to  his  ruin,  being  fen- 
fible  of  her  influerice  over  the  king,  and  finding 
that  he  was  ready  to  give  car  to  whatever  could 
be  faid  againft  his  minifter.  Many  perfons  of  the 
firft  rank  confpired  with  her  intentions,  as  the  car- 
dinal, who  was  one  of  the  proudeft  and  moft 
haughty  men  in  the  world,  had  made  many  ene- 
mies; and  had  no  friends,  but  fuch  as  were  fo 
through  fear. 

Anne  BuUen  acquitted  herfelf  fo  well  in  her  en- 
deavours to  alienate  the  king's  affedtions  from 
Woifcy,  that  he  was  foon  after  dilgraced  and  fent  to 
York,  where,  being  arrefted  for  high-treafon  by  the 
carl  of  Northumberland,  as  they  were  conducing, 
him  to  London,  he  died  at  Leicefter- abbey. 

,Kjng   Henry,   foon  after  his   interview  with 
Francis  I.  at  Boulogne  and  Calais,  is  faid  to  have 
married  Anne  BuUen  privately  at  the  laft  of  thofe 
towns ;  but  it  fcems  more  probable  from  hiftory, 
that  the  wedding  was  not  celebrated  till  the  Ja- 
nuary following.     In  1533,  Henry  imparted  his 
marriage  to  William  de  Bellay,  lord  ot  Langeais, 
the  French  ambaflador,  alledging  that,  as  pope 
CkmentVIL  had  obftinately  rcfufed  to  appoint  him 
judges  in  England,  he  had  determined  to  proceed, 
anain  purluance  of  his  refolution,  had  already 
efpoufed  Anne  BuUen,  with  an  intention  to  have 
his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  annulled 
by  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.     That,  how* 
ever,  his  fecond  marriage  (hould  not  be   made 
public  till  May,  in  order  to  fee  whether  the  French 
monarch  could  bring  the  bifliop  of  Rome  (for  fo 
he  then  called  the  pope)  to  reafon  :  adding  that, 
if  he  could  obtain  no  conceflions,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  (liake  off  the  papal  authority  entirely. 

Shortly  after,  the  king  caufed  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Bullen  to  be  made  public,  without  waiting 
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till  the  fcntence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  His  reafon  for  this- 
procedure  was,  that  the  new  queen  was  four 
ihonriis  gone  with  child,  and  it  was  fcarce  poflible 
to  conceal  her  breeding  any  bngcr. 

Henry,  being  determined  to  bring  the  affair  of 
his  divorce  to  a  fpeedy  conclulion,  ordered  it  fo 
that  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  aflced  leave  of 
him  to  fummon  queen  Catharine  :  however,  he 
cXerted  himfelf  to  the  utmolt  to  prevMl  on  het 
to  confent  to  the  divorce,  before  he  brought  things 
to  this  extremity  :  but  all  proving  to  no  purpofcy 
he  granted  the  archbifhop  the  leave  he  defired. 

In  purfuance  thereof,  the  queen  was  cited  10- 
appear  at  Dunftable,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  where  fhe  refided,  on  the  twentieth  of  May  ; 
but  fhe  refufing  to  appear,  the  archbifhpp  pro- 
nounced fentence  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  fame 
month,  declaring  the  king's  marriage  with  Catha- 
rine null,  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  On 
the  twenty-eighth,  he  confirmed  the  king's'  mar-. 
riage  with  Anne  Bullen  by  another  fentence  pro- 
nounced at  Lambeth  ;  and  on  the  firft  of  JtinC 
fhe  was  crowned  queen  of  England. 

The  condudl  of  Anne  will  doubtlefs  appear  itt 
exception-able  to  our  readers,  that  they  will  be  the 
kfs  dilpofed  to  companionate  her  fatal  cataftrophe, 
wljich  would  otherwife  be  one  of  the  moft  affeft- 
ing  in  hiflory.  Nothing  could  be  more  criminal 
than  her  encouraging  the  king's  addrelTes  before 
his  marriage  was  declared  mm,  and  contributing 
to  make  him  repudiate  a  queen  who  had  many 
fhining  virtues.  It  miifl  be  owned,  however,  that 
it  was  not  eafy  for  a  young  lady  of  her  rank  to 
refill"  the  temptation  of  being  raifed  to  the  throne, 
if  fhe  could  be  lb  lawfully  ;  and  in  all  probability 
rjie  king  gave  her  to  undcrfland  fiie  might.  How- 
ev«^ 
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^tTy  her  moft  virulent  enemies  could  never  fay, 
'X^ith  any  fhadow  of  rcafon,  that  (he  ever  yielded 
tt)  the  king's  defires  before  her  marriage.  He 
^fpoufed  her  in  January  at  fartheft,  and  Ihe  was 
Jiot  brought  to  bed  till  September.  Some  hillo- 
Tians,  however,  have  endeavoured  to  blacken  her 
"by  the  moft  atrocious  calumnies.  Sanders,  in 
particular,  has  aflerted,  that  the  king,  having 
taken  a  liking  to  her  mother,  fent  her  hufbartd, 
fir  Thomas  BuUen,  enlbaflador  to  France,  anci 
had  a  ccmnlercc  with  his  wife  during  his  ablence ; 
that  Anne  was  the  fruit  of  this  intrigue,  and  that 
fir  Thomas,  upon  his  return,  fued  a  divorce  againft 
her  in  the  archbifhop*s  court-,  but  the  king  giving 
him  tounderftand  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  child, 
he  was,  at  his  requeft,  reconciled  to  his  wife.  Thus, 
if  we  may  believe  this  hiftorian,  Anne  was  the 
king's  daughter,  though  ftie  pafled  for  fir  Tho- 
rn as's. 

Nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  than  the  mif- 
fepreftntations  of  this  hiftorian.  According  to  his 
account  of  Anne  BuUen,  fhe  was  ugly  and  de- 
formed, had  fix  fingers,  a  gag-tooth,  andafwell- 
ing  under  her  chin.  He  tells  us,  that  both  her 
father's  butler  and  chaplain  lay  with  her  when  flie 
was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  -,  and,  that  in  France 
flie  went  by  the  name  of  the  Englifli  Hackney,  on 
account  of  her  Icwdnefs  :  that  flie  was  for  fome 
time  kept  by  the  French  king ;  and,  upon  that 
bccafion,  received  the  appellation  of  the  French 
king's  mule.  "  On  her  return  to  England,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  ftie  infinuated  herfelf  into  the  aff^ec- 

tion  of  the  king  by  counterfeiting  ^ri  aufterc 


"  virtue." 


But  this  writer  of  fcandalous  anecdotes  goes  ftill 
farther  :  he  affirms,  that  the  king  had  enjoyed  her 
iifter ;  and  adds  many  more  incredible  ftories^  cal* 

H  4  culated 
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culated  to  vilify  this  lady  and  her  family. To 

fuch  lengths  do  bigotry  and  blind  zeal  in  rcli^ 
gious  matters  carry  thofe  who  profefs  imparti- 
ality, and  whole  chief  duty  is  ftridly  to  adhere  to 
truth ! 

Temporal  authority  confpired  .with  fpiritlial  to 
give  fanition  to  king  Henry's  new  marriage.  In 
a  pari  anient  held  in  the  year  1534,  an  a£t  was 
paffeJ  dc'Mring,  that  the  king's  marriage  with 
Catharine,  widow  of  his  brother  prince  Arthur, 
(hoiiki  be  held  null  and  void  ;  and,  that  fhe  ihould 
}>r  reputed  only  princefs  dowager  of  Wales  :  and, 
..L  the  fame  time,  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne 
BuUcn  was  declared  valid,  and  the  fuccefGon  to  the 
crown  fettled  upon  their  ifliie.  It  was  farther, 
enaftc-d,  that  any  perfon,  of  what  quality  foever, 
who  fliould  fpeak  or  write  againfl  the  king's  mar- 
riage, flioukl  be  adjudged  a  traitor  to  the  king  and 
ftate  •,  and  that  all  the  king's  fubjcdls,  [without 
diftinetion,  Ihould  be  obliged  to  make  oath,  that 
they  would  obltrve  and  maintain  the  contents  of  the* 
laid  aft. 

Thus  was  Anne  BuUen  fcatcd  on  the  throne  of 
England,  and  an  abolition  of  the  paj)al  authority 
at  the  lame  time  brought  about,  by  a  caufe  which 
has  produced  revolutions  in  all  ages  and  nations : 
that  is  to  fay,  upon  the  account  of  a  woman. 

Whatever  failings  the  new  queen  might  have 
had,  Ihe  polfcfled  the  virtues  of  humanity,  and 
gave  an  eminent  proof  of  it  by  mitigating  the 
rageof  pcrfecution,  and  prevailing  upon  the  king 
to  abate  his  feveiity  to  the  reformers,  when 
More,  who  was  lord-chancellor,  fparcd  no  pains  to 
extirpate  them  utterly.  She  was  Icconded  herein 
by  Cranmer,  archbiflioj)  of  Canierbuiy,  and  Tho- 
mas Cromwell,  who  was  afterwards  made  earl  of 
Elfex.     She  indeed  efpowfed  the  caufe  of  tlie  pro- 

tellants 
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V^dhnts  with  fo  much  zeal  that  her  death  was  highly 
detrimental  to  them,  as  it  prevented  the  king  from 
xxiaking  an  accommodation  with  their  party. 

Their  hopes  were  fruftrated  -,  the  queen's  fall 
^viras  drawing  near;  and  it  feems  remarkable  that 
IFate  brought  about  her  ruin  by  the  fame  means 
-^^ixh  that  of  Catherine  :  as  fhe,  when  maid  of  ho- 
nor to  that  queen  had  helped  to  fupplant  her,  in 
like  manner,  one  of  her  own  maids  or  honor,  Jane 
Seymour  by  name,  was  isrfterwards  inftrumental  in 
alienating  from  her  the  affcAions  of  the  king,  who 
was  grown  jealous  of  his  wife,  or  perhaps  miftook 
that  diflike  for  her,  which  his  new  paflion  could 
not  fail  to  produce,  for  jealoufy.     It  is  poflible^ 
however,  that  the  king  might  have  been  jealous 
of  Anne,  though  his  love  for  her  was  entirely  ex- 
cinft ;  fince,  as  the  duke  of  Rochfaucault  juftly 
obfervcs,  jealoufy  is  always  born  with  love,  but 
does  not  always  die  with  it. 

When  Anne  Bullen*s  enemies  faw  that  the 
king^s  love  for  her  was  abated,  they  neglefted  no- 
thing that  might  help  to  confirm  his  fufpicions, 
thinking  that  they  could  not  gratify  him  more 
than  by  furnifhing  him  with  a  pretext  to  juftify 
his  inconftancy. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  the  queen,' 
by  any  indifcretions,  had  given  grounds  for  fufpi- 
cion  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  king's  jealoufy  at 
lad  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  matter  it ;  and  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  he  would  have  been  difappointed,  had  it  ap- 
peared to  be  without  foundation. 

The  caufe  from  which  it  took  its  rife  was  this  : 
the  queen  had  a  great  friendlhip  for  her  brother 
the  lord  Rochford ;  and  an  equal  hatred  to  his 
wife,  who  behaved  very  ill  to  her  hufband,  and 

was 
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was  in  every  fefpefl:  a  very  bad  woman,  as  vnUt 
fully  appear  hereafter. 

This  lady  was  the  firft  that  infinuated  to  the 
king)  th^t  the  queen  difhonored  his  bed, '  and  that 
flie  had  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  her  brother 
the  lord  Rochford.  The  king  was  but  too  well 
dilpofed  to  receive  difadvantageous  impreffions  of 
the  queen.  So  ftrong  was  his  paflion  for  Jane 
Seymour,  that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to 
his  wilhes,  than  the  charge  brought  againft  Anne 
BuUen  •,  of  which,  whether  true  or  falfe,  he  re- 
fblved  to  avail  himfclf,  in  order  to  come  at  the 
pofleflion  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

The  queen's  enemies  being  fully  fenfible  of  thisy 
had  recourfe  to  the  blacked  artifices  to  compleat 
her  ruin.  They  went  fo  far  as  to  accufc  her  of 
fcveral  intrigues  with  her  own  domefticks»  The 
zealous  catholics  were  the  moll  inveterate  againft 
her,  imagining  that  fhe  had  excited  the  king  to 
fliakc  off  the  pope's  authority  on  purpofe  to  favour 
the  new  religion.  But,  even  if  fhe  had  had  no 
hand  in  this,  they  would  flill  have  hated  her  for 
having  given  occafion  to  Catharine's  divorce,  fince 
that  had  produced  all  the  innovations  in  religion. 
Add  to  this,  that  they  defpaired  of  a  reconcilia-. 
tion  with  Rome  during  the  life  of  Anne ;  but 
thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  eflfedl  it,  if  (he 
was  once  out  of  the  way. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  defired  nothing  more  ar- 
dently than  to  fee  religion  again  in  its'  former 
ilate,  but  he  was  too  good  a  courtier  to  let  hi* 
maftcr  know  how  he  ftood  affcdled.  He  was  at 
the  heail  of  the  party  for  the  old  religion,  being  the 
moll  eminent  pcrfon  amongftthem  on  account  of 
his  quality,  his  zeal,  and  his  credit  with  the  kingt 
fo  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  ill  offices  to  thofe 

of 
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cjf  the  contrary  party.  As  his  matter's  jealoufy 
ftirniflied  him  with  an  opportunity  of  paying  his 
court,  and  ferving  his  party  at  the  fame  time,  he 
was  rcfolved  to  make  the  beft  of  it.  It  is  there- 
ft)re  highly  probable  that  this  lord  was  the  chief 
inftrument  of  the  queen's  downfall,  as  he  had 
more  accefs  to  the  king  than  the  fcft  of  her 
enemies. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  thofc  who  undertook  to  ruin 
the  queen,  acquitted  themlclvcs  fo  well,  that  they 
fomented  his  jealoufy  till  it  rofe  to  a  degree  of 
phrenzy.  His  temper,  indeed,  was  naturally  ve- 
hement and  impetuous.  The  queen  was  accufed 
of  a  criminal  correfpondence,  not  only  with  lord 
Rochford,  her  brother,  but  alfo  with  Henry  Nor- 
ris,  groom  of  the  ftool,  Francis  Wefton,  and  Wil- 
liam Brercton,  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  and 
one  Mark  Smeton,  a  mufician. 

The  queen,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  was  of 
a  very  chearful  difpofition,  which  fometimes  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  decency.  It  was  cuftomary 
with  her  to  rally  the  king's  fervants  more  than  be- 
came her ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that 
her  enemies,  finding  the  king  liften  to  their  fug- 
geftions,  were  very  afliduous  in  giving  an  ill  turn 
to  her  words  and  adions.  It  muft  be  confefled, 
that  nothing  can  be  eafier  than  to  work  upon 
a  jealous  man,  fince,  as  Shakcfpear  obferves, 

"  Trifles,  light  as  air, 
"  Are,  to  the  Jealous,  confirmations  ftrong, 
•*  As  proofs  ot  holy  writ." 

It  feems  highly  probable,  that  Henry  fupprefled 
his  jealoufy  for  a  time;  but  at  laft  it  broke  out  at 
a  folemn  juft  held  at  Greenwich  -,  from  whence  he 
departed  abruptly  with  figns  of  great  indignation, 
the  caulc  whereof  nobody  could  guefe.    l^oflibly 

he 
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he  might  have  obferved  famething  that  conBrmed 
him  in  his  fufpicion.^,  though  it  elcaped  the  notice 
(rf  ever  body  but  himfelf. 

We  meet  with  a  circumfcance  in  Sanders  which 
would  make  greatly  agatnft  the  queen,  were  not 
that  hiftonan's  authority  doubtfiit.  According  to 
him,  this  queen  dropped  her  handkerchief,  and 
one  of  her  gallants  took  it  up  and  Griped  his  face 
with  it. 

No  fooner  had  the  king  quitted  the  jufts,  but 
he  ordered  the  lord  Rochford,  Norris,  Wefton, 
Brereton  and  Smeton,  to  be  arrefted.  At  the  fame 
time  the  queen  was  confined  to  her  chamber,  ftom 
whence  fhe  was  next  day  removed  to  the  Tower. 
But  what  plainly  demonftratcd  the  inveteracy  of 
her  enemies,  was,  their  procurinc  an  order  for  the 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury  to  retire  to  Lambeth, 
kft,  as  they  apprehended,  he  might  find  means  to 
vindicate  the  queen,  if  he  had  an  c^^rcunity  of 
fpeaking  with  the  king. 

la  fuch  a  perplexing  condition  as  the  queen's,  it 
b  no  wonder  ftie  ihouid  be  diftraflcd  in  her  mindj 
and  that  having  no  friend  to  advife  with,  Ihe 
fhoiild  be  caught  in  the  ffiares  laid  for  her  by  her 
enemies.  Lady  Bullen,  her  uncle's  lady,  wth 
whom  (he  had  had  a  difference  of  a  long  ftanding, 
was  appointed  to  lie  in  the  fame  chamber  with 
litrr ;  and  being  employed  to  watch  her,  it  appeared, 
that  ciuring  her  continement,  (he  faid  fomc  things 
tliat  confirmed  tiie  king's  i'ufpicions :  however^ 
upon  trial,  (he  pofitively  denied  that  Ihe  had  ever 
faihrd  in  her  duty  to  the  king;  but  being  told  that 
Nonis,  Wefcon,  Brereton,  and  Smeton  had  ac- 
tuiltl  her,  though  (he  could  not  bup  fee  that  this 
was  an  arufice  to  bring  her  to  a  confeflion,  ihe 
notwithfranding  thought  It  incumbent  upon  her  to 
rirve:tl  what  had  palTcd  hctwee/i  her  and  them. 

With 
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With  regard  to  Norris^  (he  faid,  That  havii^ 
>ne  day  afked  him,  why  he  deferred  his  marriage 

lon^,  he  made  anfwer,   that  he  was  in  no  haftc 

>  which  fhe  replied,  that  (he  faw  he  was  in  hopes 
of  having  her  in  cafe  the  king  (hould  die.  It  is 
natural  to  infer  from  hence,  that  there  was  fome 
familiarity  between  her  and  Norris :  for,  it  is  fome- 
nyhat  extraordinary,  .that  a  queen  (hould  talk  in 
fuch  a  manner  to  one  of  her  domeftics^ 

As  for  Snfieton  the  mufician,  fhe  faid  that  he 
never  was  in  her  chamber  but  when  the  king  was 
laft  at  Winchefter,  and  that  he  then  came  in  to 
play  on  the  virginals.  She  faid,  that  fhe  never 
feoke  to  him  after  that,  but  on  Saturday  be- 
fore May^Day,  when  feeing  him  (landing  in  the 
window,  (he  afked  him  why  he  was  (b  fad  i  to 
which  he  anfwered.  It  is  no  matter  :  fhe  anfwered. 
You  cannot  expedt  that  I  fhould  converfe  with  you 
as  if  you  were  a  noblemanj  fmce  you  are  an  infe- 
rior perfon.  No,  no,  madam,  4id  he^  a  look 
fu/Hces  me. 

She  feemed  more  apprehcnfive  of  Weflon  than 
any  body  clie  :  for,  on  the  Whitfun  Monday  lafl, 
he  faid  to  her,  that  Norris  came  more  to  her 
chamber  upon  her  account,  than  for  any  body 
elfe  that  was  there.  She  had  obferved,  that  he 
loved  a  kinfwoman  of  hers,  and  reproached  him 
with  it,  and  with  not  loving  his  wife.  But  he  an- 
fwered her,  that  there  were  women  in  the  houfe 
whom  he  loved  better  than  them  both.  She  afked 
him  who  fhe  was  ?  Yourfclf,  anfwered  he  :  upon 
which  fhe  faid,  fhe  defied  him. 

The  queen's  misfortune  was  attended  with  the 
ufual  cfFefts  which  perfons  in  difgrace  labour 
under  -,  the  whole  court  declared  againft  her,  and 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  rifmg  queen.  But  thefe 
SiV}^  were  unknown  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury ; 
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bury,  his  generous  foul  was  incapable  of  fuch 
bafenefs  and  ingratitude.  He  had  received  many- 
obligations  from  her,  and  had  conceived  a  high 
cftcem  for  her,  and  therefore  rcfolved  not  to  for- 
lake  her  in  diftrefs  -,  he  was,  however,  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  king's  temper  to  offer  a  formal 
juftification ;  he  therefore  wrote  to  him  with  all 
the  caution  that  fo  tender  a  point  required,  and  en- 
deavoured to  juftify  her,  as  far  as  was  confiftent  with: 
prudence  and.charity.  But  this  effort  of  the  pious 
prelate  was  fruitlefs,  the  king's  new  palfion  had  ut- 
terly effaced  all  the  remainders  of  tendernefs  for 
his  late  beloved  queen. 

The  minifters  continued  to  ufc  all  their  art,  in 
order  to  get  farther  evidence  for  the  trial,  which 
was  not  brought  on  till  the  x2th  of  May,  when 
Norris,  Wefton,  Brereton,  and  Smeton  were  tried 
by  a  commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  Wcft- 
minfler-hall.  They  were  twice  indifted,  and  the 
rndiftments  were  found  by  two  grand  juries  in  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Mlddlefex.  The  crimes  with 
which  they  were  charged  being  faid  to  be  com- 
mitted in  both  thefe  counties.  Smeton  confefled, 
he  had  known  the  queen  carnally  three  times :  but 
the  od^cr  three  pleaded  not  guilty  j  however,  they 
were  all  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  foon  after 
executed.  They  were  all  beheaded  but  Smrton, 
who  was  hanged  ;  it  was  generally  faid,  that  he 
was  bribed  into  a  confefTion  by  a  promife  of  his 
life  ;  but  it  was  not  thougiit  advifable  to  let  him 
Hve. 

Norris  had  likewife  a  promife  of  life"  upon  con- 
rlirion  of  confcfTing  his  guilt-,  but  he  generoufly 
n'icaod  the  .offer,  declaring,  that,  in  his  con- 
fciencc,  he  believed  the  queen  to  be  innocent;  and 
that  he  v^'ould  die  a  thcnfand  deaths  rather  than 
ruin  an  injiocent  peribn.  » 

On 
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On  the  15th  of  May,  1536,  the  queen  and  her 

brother  the  lord  Rochford,  were  brought  to  be 

Zried  by  their  peers  :  the  duke  of  Norfolk  being 

lord  high  fteward  on  thatoccafion.     With  him  fat 

The  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the 

earl  of  Arundel,  and  twenty-five  more  peers ;  of 

"whom,  the  earl  of  Wiltihire,  father  to  the  accufed, 

was  one.     It  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  whether  this 

pnnaturai  compliance  was  impofed  on  him  by  the 

imperious  king,  or  fubmitted  to  by  himfelf,  that 

he  might  thereby  avoid  being  involved  in  the  ruin 

which  fcjll  upon  his  family. 

This  is  the  firft  example  which  our  hiftory  af-. 
fords  of  a  queen  of  England  being  called  to  the 
bar,  and  indifted  of  high-treafon.  The  crimes 
flic  was  charged  with  were.  That  flie  had  procured 
her  brother,  and  the  other  four  to  lie  with  her, 
which  they  had  done  often :  That  Ihe  had  faid  to 
them,  that  the  king  never  had  her  heart ;  and  had 
faid  to  each  of  them  feparately,  that  flie  loved  them 
better  than  any  perfon  whatever ;  which  was  to 
the  (lander  of  the  iffue  that  was  then  begotten  be- 
tween the  king  and  her:  and  this  was  treafon,  ac- 
cording to  the  llatute  made  in  the  2  6th  year  of  this 
reign,  fo  that,  by  an  unaccountable  fatality,  the 
law  that  was  made  in  favour  of  her  and  her 
ifiue,  was  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  her.  It  was 
alfo  added  in  the  indiftment,  that  fhe  and  her  ac- 
complices had  confpired  the  king's  death,  but 
this,  was  evidently  put  in  to  fwell  the  charge  ;  for, 
if  there  had  been  any  evidence  for  it,  there  was  no 
occafion  for  ftraining  the  other  ftatute  -,  or,  if  they 
could  have  proved  the  violating  of  the  queen,  the 
known  ftatute  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  would  have  been  fufficient. 

The  queen  and  lord  Rochford  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  yet  they  were  both  condemned,  with- 
out its  being.cyer  known  upon  what  evidence  the 
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fcntcncc  was  grounded.  Judgment  was '  given, 
that  the  lord  Rochford  fhould  be  beheaded  and 
quartered.  With  regard  to  the  queen,  it  was  left 
to  the  king's  dilcretion,  whether  ftie  (hould  be 
burnt  or  beheaded.  Notwithftanding  the  feverity 
of  this  fentence,  the  only  furmife  againft  lord 
Rochford  was,  that  he  had  been  once  feen  leaning 
upon  the  queen's  bed ;  and  it  is  notorious,  that 
Smeton,  whofe  confeffion  bore  fo  hard  upon  her, 
had  been  confronted  with  her. 

The  king,  not  fatisfied  with  the  fentence  pro- 
nounced againft  Anne,  carried  his  refentment 
againft  her  fo  far,  as  toinfift  upon  having  his  mar- 
riage with  her  annulled,  and  the  iflue  declared  il- 
legitimate. He  recolledled,  that  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland had  formerly  paid  his  addrefles  to  her; 
and  that  he,  when  lord  Piercy,  had  faid  to  the 
cardinal,  that  he  had  gone  fo  far  before  witnefles, 
that  it  lay  upon  his  confcience,  and  he  could  not 
rctraft.  This  might  probably  have  been  fome  pro- 
mifes  he  made  to  marry  her ;  which,  tho*  no  prc- 
contraft  in  itfelf,  it  feems  the  queen  was  after- 
wards made  to  believe  it  was  one  •,  tho*  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  nothing  but  a  formal  contrafl:  could  be 
of  any  force  to  annul  the  fubfequent  marriage. 

The  king  availed  himfelf  of  what  the  cardinal 
had  tokl  him,  and  prefled  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland to  confefs  a  pre-contraft  between  the 
queen  and  him.  But  he  took  his  oath  before  the 
two  archbifhops,  that  there  had  never  been  any 
contraft,  or  promife  of  marriage  between  them, 
and  received  the  facrament  thereupon,  before  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  others  of  the  privy-council, 
wifliing  he  might  drink  his  own  damnation,  if 
what  he  faid  was  fahe. 

Dr.  Burnet  informs  us,  that  he  faw  the  original 
declaration  concerning  this,  written  in  the  duke's 
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>^iirn  hand.  However,  no  confeflion  of  this  con- 
raft  could  be  extorted  from  the  queen  before 
entence  i  for,  if  that  could  have  been  efFefted,  the 
:3ivorce  would  have  preceded  the  trial,  and  then  fhe 
Tiuft  have  been  tried  only  as  the  marchionefs  of 
Pembroke.  But,  as  Ihe  lay  under  fo  terrible  a 
entence,  it  feems  probable,  either  that  fome  hopes 
dF  life  were  given  her,  or  that  fhe  was  prevailed 
on  by  affu ranees  of  having  that  cruel  part  of  her 
(entence  of  being  burnt,  mitigated  into  the  milder 
one,  of  having  her  head  cut  off;  fo  that .  fhe 
confeflcd  a  pre-contraft,  and,  on  the  1 7th  of  M ay^ 
was  conduced  to  Lambeth,  where  the  afflided 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  fitting  as  judge,  fhe,  in 
the  prefence  of  feveral  perfons  of  quality,  con- 
fefled  fome  juft  and  lawful  impediments  ;  by 
which  it  was  evident,  that  her  marriage  with  the 
king  was  not  valid.  In  confequence  of  which 
contefHon,  it  was  declared  to  have  been  null  and 
void.  The  record  of  the  fentencc  was  burnt  -,  but 
thefe  particulars  were  repeated  in  the  aft  paffed  in 
the  enfuing  parliament,  touching  the  fucceflioh  to 
the  crown. 

We  have  here  a  flagrant  inftance  of  the  incoh- 
fiflencies  in  which  men  are  ihvolved  by  iniqui- 
tous proceedings  -,  the  two  fentences  pronounced 
againft  the  queen,  the  one  of  attainder  for  adul- 
tery, the  other  of  divorce,  on  account  of  a  pre- 
contraA,  contradift  one  another  fo  grofsly,  that 
it  is  evident,  the  one,  if  not  both  of  them,  mufl 
have  been  unjufl  -,  for,  in  cafe  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  king  and  her  had  been  hull  from  the 
beginning,  then,  fince  (he  was  not  the  king's  wed- 
ded wife,  there  could  be  no  adultery  r  her  mar- 
riage to  the  king  was  lawful,  or  it  was  not  •,  if  it 
^'2LS  lawful,  then  the  annulling  of  it  was  unjufl ; 
.f  it  was  not  lawful,  then  the  attainder  was  unjufl : 
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for  there  could  be  no  breach  of  that  faith  which  was 
never  given;  fo  that,  it  is  evident,  the  king  was 
refolved  to  be  rid  of  her,  and  to  illegitimate  her 
daughter ;  and,  being  blinded  by  a  tranfport  of 
fury,  never  once  perceived,  that  the  very  method 
he  took,difcoveredthc  injufticeofhis  proceedings. 

Two  days  after,  having  made  the  above  contef- 
fion,  flie  was  ordered  to  be  executed  in  the  Green 
on  Tower-Hill.  How  fhc  behaved  upon  receiving 
notice  of  this,  and  how  fhe  perfevcrcd  in  proteft- 
ing  her  innocence,  the  reader  will  fee  by  the  follow- 
ing circumftanccs.  The  day  bi^'fore  fhc  fuffercd, 
upon  a  drift  I'carch  or  her  palt  life,  Ihe  recolleftcd 
that  fhe  had  played  the  flep-mothcr  too  fevcrcly  to 
lady  Maiy,  and  had  done  her  nnany  ill  offices  with 
the  king:  upon  which  flic  made  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Towcr*s  lady  fit  down  in  the  chair  of  Hate  ;  which 
the  other  doing  with  fome  reluftance,  (he  fell  upon 
her  knees,  and,  with  many  tears,  charged  the 
■lady,  as  flie  would  anfwer  it  to  God,  to  go  in  her 
name,  and  do  as  flie  had  done  to  the  lady  Mary^ 
and  afk  her  forgivenefs  for  the  wrongs  fhe  had 
done  her  •,  adding,  that  rill  this  was  done,  her 
confcicnce  would  n()t  be  atrcfl.  But,  though  (lie 
herein  difcharged  the  duty  of  a  Chriftian,  the  lady 
Mary  could  never  forgive  her,  but  retained  her 
rcfcntmcnt  as  long  as  flie  lived. 

This  tendernels  of  confcicnce  affords  a  great 
prefumption  in  flivour  of  the  queen,  that  if  fhe  had 
been  guilty  of  more  heinous  crimes,  flie  would  not 
have  perfiiled  to  deny  them  to  her  lalt  moments, 
and  make  proreilatiy.ns  of  her  innocence.  The 
fime  nij^ht  flic  fent  her  laft  meflagc  to  the  king, 
and  acknowledged  herfelf  much  obliged  to  hini 
for  continuiiM;  to  n'civanee  her.  8 lie  laid  he  had, 
from  a  j^rivuLe  geirJcwomnn,  fwi':  made  her  a 
marcliionefn,  and  then  a  qi:een  ;  aid  now,  fince  he 
i*o\;kl  rali'e  hei  no  hI|?;IuT  upon  earth,   was  fending 
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her  to  be  a  faint  in  heaven  :  fhe  protefted  her  inno- 
cence, and  recommended  her  daughter  to  his  care. 
Her  behaviour  the  day  (he  died,  will  appear  from 
the  following  letter,  written  by  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  ;  concerning  which,  the  reader  may  b« 
afliured  that  it  was  copied  from  the  original. 


The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower's  letter. 

SIR, 

"*'  Thefe   fhould   be  to   advertife   you   I  have 

^*  received  your  letter,  wherein  you   would  have 

ftrangers  conveyed  out  of  the  Tower  ;    and  fo 

they   be,  by  the   means  of  Richard   Greflum, 

William  Cooke,  and  Wytfj)oIl.     But  the  num- 
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?'  ber  of  ftrangers  paft  not  thirty,  and  not  many 
*'  of  thofe  armed  -,  and  the  ambaffador  of  the  em- 
*'  peror  had  a  fervant  there,  and  honeftly  put  out. 
*'  Sir,  if  we  have  not  an  hour  certain,  as  it  may 
"'  be  known  in  London,  I  think  here  will  be  but 
few,  and  I  think  a  reafonable  number  were  beft; 
for,  I  fuppofe  fhe  will  declare  herfelf  to  be  a 
good  woman,  for  all  men  but  for  the  king,   at 
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time  as  fhe  received  the  good  lord  *,  to  the  intent 
I  fhould  hear  her  fpeak,  as  touching  her  inno- 
cency  always  to  be  clear.  And,  in  the  writing 
of  this,  fhe  fent  for  me,  and  at  my  coming,  fhe 
faid,  Mr.  Kingfton,  I  hear  I  fhall  not  die  afore- 
noon ;  and  I  am  very  forry  therefore,  for  I 
thought  to  be  dead  by  this  time,  and  paft  my 
pain.  I  told  her  it  fhould  be  no  pain,  it  was  fo 
fudden.  And,  then  fhe  faid,  I  heard  fay  the  exe^  . 
cutioner  was  very  good,  and  I  have  a  little  neck, 
and  put  her  hands  about  it,  laughing  heartily. 

I  2  "I  hav? 

*  Meaning  the  bleiTed  fkcramcnt. 
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"  I  have  fecn  many  men,  and  alfo  women,  ex©- 
**cuted  ;  and  that  they  have  beeri  in  great  ibr- 
row*;  and,  to  my  knowledge,  this  tady  nas  nluc& 
joy  and  pleafure  in  d^ath.  Sir,-  her  almonef  is 
*^  continually  with  her,  arid  had  been  fince  two 
**  o'clock  after  midnight.  This  is  the  effeft  of 
"  any  thing  that  is  here  at  this  time ;  and  thus, 
**  fare  you  well. 

"  your's,  WUUam  Kingfton.*' 


4« 


On  the  19th  of  May,  the  queen  was  brought  to 
the  fcafFold  a  little  before  noon  -,  there  Ihe  made  a 
fhort  fpeech  to  a  great  crowd  of  ipeftators  that 
were  aflembled  to  behold  the  laft  fcehe  of  this  fatal 
tragedy.  The  chief  perfons  prefent  were,  the 
the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Richmond,  the  lord- 
chancellor,  fecretary  Cromwell,  the  lord-mayor, 
fheriffs,  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London.  She 
faid,  Ihe  was  come  to  die  according  to  the  fentencc 
of  the  law ;  thatfhc  would  accufe  no  body,  nor  fay 
any  thing  of  the  grounds  upon  which  (he  was  con- 
demned. She  prayed  heartily  for  the  king  -,  and 
called  him  a  moll  merciful  and  gentle  prince,  fay- 
ing, that  he  had  always  been  to  her  a  good,  gentle, 
fovereign  lord ;  and,  if  any  would  meddle  with 
her  caufe  ;  fhe  defired  them  to  judge  the  bell : 
and  fo  fhe  took  her  leave  of  them  and  of  the 
world  •,  and  earneflly  conjured  them  to  pray  for 
her. 

After  having  paffed  fome  time  in  her  devotions, 
her  lad  words  being,  to  Chrift  I  commend  my 
foul :  her  head  was  fevered  from  her  body  by  the 
executioner  of  Calais,  who  had  been  fent  for  as 
more  dextrous  at  beheading  than  any  in  England  : 
her  eyes  and  lips  were  obferved  to  move  after  her 
fiead  was  cut  off.  Her  body  was  thrown  into  a 
common  cheft  of  elm-tree,  that  was  made  to  put 
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arrows  in,  and  was  buried  in  th6  chapel  within  the 
Tower  before  twelve  o'clock.  Her  brother  like- 
wife  fufiered,  as  well  as  the  other  four  above-men- 
tioned ;  but  none  of  them  were  quartered. 

Various  were  the  opinions  of  people  upon  thefe 
proceedings,  and  different  judgments  were  formed 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  interefts.  The  popifh 
party  faid,  that  the  hand  of  God  was  vifible  in  this 
event,  and  that  it  was  but  juflice,  that  fhe  that  had 
fupplanted  queen  Catharine,  fhould  meet  with  the 
like  or  harder  meafure,  by  the  fame  means.  Some 
interpreted  her  faint  j  unification  of  herfelf  upon 
the  fcaffold,  as  a  proof  that  fhe  was  unable  to  deoy 
a  thing,  for  which  fhe  was  fo  foon  to  anfwer  at 
another  tribunal.  But  others  thought  that  this  re- 
ferve  was  owing  to  the  care  of  her  daughter  ;  (for 
flie  had  obferved  that  queen  Catharine's  obflinacy 
had  drawn  the  king's  indignation  on  her  daughter) 
and  that  fhe  fpoke  in  a  ftile  that  could  give  the 
king  no  offence,  for  fear  of  involving  her  daughter 
in  her  misfortunes.  However,  in  a  letter  which  fhe 
wrote  to  his  majefly  while  under  confinement,  (he 
pleaded  her  innocence  in  a  flrain  fo  eloquent  and 
pathetic,  that  we  need  make  no  apology  to  our 
readers  for  inferting  it  at  full  length. 

Queen  Anne  BuUen's  lafl  letter  to  king  Henry. 

"SIR, 
**  Your  grace's  difpleafure,  and  my  imprifonr 

1      *  ^  /^  1 


menty  are  things  fo  flrange  unto  me,  as  what  to 
write,  or  what  to  excufe,  I  am  altogether  igno- 
rant. Whereas  you  fend  unto  me,  willing  me 
♦*  to  confefs  a  truth,  and  fo  obtain  your  favour^ 
♦'  by  fuch  a  one  whom  you  know  to  be  mine  an«p 
♦f  cifPt  profefTcd  enemy.   I  nofooner  received  this 
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meflage  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  youf 
meaning  ;  and  if,  as  you  fay,  confeffing  a  truths 
indeed,  may  procure  my  fafety,  I  (hall  with  all 
willingnefs  and  duty  obey  your  command. 
"  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine  that  your 
poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
*'  a  fault,  where  not  fo  much  as  a  thought  thereof 
*'  preceded.  And,  to  fpeak  a  truth,  never  prince 
*'  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true 
"  affeftion,  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne 
BuUen,  with  which  name  and  place  I  could  wil- 
lingly have  contented  myfclf,  if  God,  and  your 
grace's  pleafure  had  been  fo  plcafed.  Neither 
did  I,  at  any  time,  forget  myfclf,  in  my  exalta- 
tion, or  received  qucenfhip,  but  that  I  always 
"  looked  for  fuch  an  alteration  as  now  I  find  ;  for 
the  ground  of  niy  preferment  being  on  no  furer 
foundation  than  your  grace's  flincy,  the  leaft 
*'  alteration,  I  knew,  was  fit  and  fuflicient  to  draw 
that  fancy  to  fomc  other  fuhjett.  You  have 
chofen  me  from  a  low  eftate,  lo  be  your  queen 
and  companion,  far  beyond  my  defert  or  defire. 
If  then  you  found  mc  worthy  of  fuch  honour,^ 
good  your  grace,  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad 
counfel  of  mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely 
favour  from  me  j  neither  let  that  ftain,  that  un- 
worthy ftain,  of  a  di (loyal  heart  towards  your 
ood  grace,  ever  call  fo  foul  a  blot  upon  your 
moft  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant  princefs  your 
daughter.  Try  mc,  good  king,  but  let  me 
have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  fworn  enc- 
*'  mies  fit  as  my  accufers  and  judges ;  yea,  let  me 
receive  an  open  trials  for  my  truth  fhall  fear  no 
open  fliame ;  then  (hall  you  fee  either  mine  in- 
*  nocency  cleared,  Tyour  fulpicion  and  confcience 
^'  fatisfied,  the  ignominy  and  flander  of  the  world 
*^  (lopped,  or  my  ^uilt  cpi^nly  declared  :  fo  thati^ 

"  whi^t- 
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whatfoever  (?od  or  you  may  determine  of  me, 
^  *  your  arace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  cenfqre  ; 
^*  and  mine  ofFence  being  fo  lawfully  proved,  your 
*•  grace  is  at  liberty  both  before  God  and  man, 
**  not  only  to  execute  worthy  punifliment  on  me 
as  4n  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affec- 
tion, already  fettled,  on  that  party,  for  whofe 
*'  fake  I  am  now  as  I  am  ;  whofe  name  I  could 
*'  fome  good  while  fince  have  pointed  unto  ;  your 
**  grace    being  not   ignorant   of    my   fufpicipn 
**  therein." 

"  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me, 
*'  and,  that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous 
*'  llander,  muft  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your 
^'  defired  happinefs ;  then  I  defire  of  God,  that  he 
**  will  pardon  your  great  fm  therein  ;  andlikewife 
''  my  enemies,  the  inftruments  thereof-,  and,  that 
*'  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  ftri<5t  account  for  your 
**  unprincely  and  cruel  ufage  of  me,  at  his  general 
*' judgment- feat,  where  both  you  and  myfelfmuft: 
**  fhortly  appear,  and  in  whofe  judgment  I  doubt 
not  (whatfoever  the  world  may  think  of  me) 
^*  mine  innocence  IhalJ  be  openly  known  and  fuffi- 
ciently  cleared. 

My  laft  and  only  rcqueft  fhall  be,  that  myfelf 
may  only  bear  the  burthen  of  your  grace's  dif- 
*'  pleafure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent 
fouls  of  tlieofe  poor  gentlemen  who,  as  I  under- 
**  ftand,  are  likewife  in  ftrait  imprifonment  for  my 
**  fake.  If  ever  I  have  found  favour  in  your  fight ; 
"  if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Bulkn  hath  been 
*'  pleafing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this 
*'  requeft ;  and  I  will  fo  leave  to  trouble  your  grace 
•*  any  further,  with  mine  earneft  prayers  to  the 
**  Trinity  to  have  your  grace  in  his  good  keeping, 
*'  a^d  to  direft  you  in  all  your  actions. 

I  4  ♦'  From 
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From  my  doleful  prifon  in  the  Tower,  this 
f*  fixth  of  May^  your  rpoft  loyal  an4  cvcf 
r  faithfijl  wife,       ' 

*f  Anne  Bullen.^* 

Every  fcnfimcnt  in  this  letter  appears  to  com; 
from  the  heart,  and  it  breaths  a  confidence  which 
guilt  would  have  found  it  hard  to  counterfeit.  It 
muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  queen's 
behaviour  was  too  free  \  and  it  feems  probably, 
that  fome  freedom  and  levity  in  her  had  encouraged 
thofe  unfortunate  perions  to  fpeak  fo  boldly  to 
her ;  finc'e  few  have  the  prefumptioii  to  make  dcr 
clarations  of  love  to  perfons  of  fo  exalted  a  ftation, 
except  they  fee  fomething  in  their  behaviour  tQ 
excite  them  to  it.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  free  and  lively  temper  might,  with  great 
innocence,  but  without  difcredon,  lead  to  all  thofe 
things  that  were  proved  againfther;  fo  that,  upon 
the  whole,  we  muft  acquit  her  of  lewdnefs,  though 
we  cannot  acquit  her  of  indifcretion. 

But  the  king  can  by  no  means  efcape  the  impu- 
tation of  cruelty,  for  having  proceeded  with  iuch 
feverity  againft  a  perfon  whole  chaftity  he  had 
fuch  ftrong  proofs  of,  fince  Ihe  had  refifted  hi^ 
addrefles  near  five  years,  till  h^  rendered  them  law- 
ful by  marriage.  Her  behaviour  indeed  had  givea 
him  fome  caufe  of  jealoufy  ;  and  jealoufy  being  the 
phrenzy  of  a  man,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  king  oiF 
his  temper  was  tranfported  to  unjuftifiable  exceflcs^ 
when  he  conceived  it  againft  one  upon  whom  his 
had  conferred  fuch  fignal  favours.  However,  th^ 
true  caufe  of  Anne  BuUen's  ruin  appeared  evi- 
dently from  the  king's  marrying  Jane  Seymour  thq 
day  after  her  execution. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  Life  and 
Peath  of  Anne  Bullcn,  wc  ftiall  here  lay  before 

the 
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the  reader  feveral  curious  particulars  extraAed  from 
Monf.  Bayle  and  other  authors,  which  could  not 
have  been  inferted  in  the  above  relation  without 
interrupting  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  and  too 
frequently  calling  the  reader's  attention  from 
the  more  eflential  part  of  the  hiftory. 

With  regard  to  the  circumftancc  of  Anne  Bul- 
lcn'5  father  having  been  amongft  her  judges,  it  has 
been  much  controverted :  Dr.  Burnet  related  it  on 
the  credit  of  Dr.  Heylin  -,  but  he  retraced  it  in  his 
additions.  He  had  found  the  rcgifter  of  the  trial, 
and  had  not  feen  the  earl  of  Wiltfliire  amongft 
her  judges.  It  has,  notwithftanding,  been  poll- 
tively  aflerted  by  other  authors.  The  biihop  of 
Amelia  aJlTerts,  that  Thomas  BuUen  prefided  at  the 
trial  of  his  daughter.  His  words  are  thefe,  "  Pasnae 
"  miniftrum  filiae  fortuna  patrem  dedit,  qui  forte 
^'  capitalium  rerum  judex  advcrfus  earn  capitis  fen- 
**  tentiam  tulit."  Fortune  made  the  father  the 
inftrument  of  his  daughter's  punifhment ;  and  he, 
happening  to  be  a  Judge  in  criminal  caufcs,  pro- 
nounced fentence  or  death  againft  her.  The  fame 
hiftorian  has  advanced,  that  all  thofe  who  were  ac- 
cufed  of  having  had  commerce  with  her,  confeffed 
it  at  their  examination :  but  he  is  herein  contra- 
dieled  by  Burnet,  and  moft  of  thofe  who  have 
wrote  concerning  this  affair.  It  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  Smeton,  the  mufician,  was  the  only 
one  who  made  any  confeffion ;  and  it  feems  highly 
probable  that  he  was  bribed  into  it  by  a  promife  of 
nis  life,  as  he  faid  afterwards,  at  his  execution, 
that  he  indeed  well  dcferved  to  die. 

It  has  been  matter  of  furprize  to  feveral,  that, 
during  the  long  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  there 
never  was  any  attempt  made  to  juftify  her  mother. 
The  catholics  made  their  advantage  of  this ; 
but  they  were  anfwercd^  that  they  would  do  better 

to 
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CO  pruTe  and  admire  the  prudence  of  Elizabeth 

and  her  piiniflsrs.  She  was  apprchenfivc  of  weak- 
ening her  rights  by  endeavouring  todefend  thcnn 
and  would  luve  been  obliged  to  own  fome  things 
relating  fo  Anne  Bullen  which  might  have  done 
harm. 

With  regard  to  Smeton's  confeflion,  it  has  been 
faid,  by  a  certain  hiftorian,  that  feveral  Engliflt 
genllejnen  had  afllired  him,  that  Smeton  the 
mufician  difowned  what  he  had  laid,  and  repented 
of  having  deftroyed  the  queen  bya  falie  accufation. 
But  Monf.  Bayle,  who  confulted  that  author^ 
ibund  no  fuch  matter  in  his  work.  He  only  fays. 
That  feveral  Englilh  gentlemen  had  aflured  him, 
that  Henry  VIII.  repented  fully  of  the  ofifences 
committed  by  him  when  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death  i  and,  amongft  other  things,  of  the  injury 
and  crime  committed  a^ainft  queen  Anne  Bullen^ 
■fallely  accufed  and  conviiSed  of  what  he  impofed 
on  her.  However,  little  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid  upon 
the  teftimony  of  this  oblcure  hiftorian,  as  he  does 
not  name  the  gentlemen  from  whom  he  had  his 
information. 

The  circumftances  attending  the  queen*s  beha- 
viour whilft  in  confinement  and  at  her  execution, 
art-,  by  certain  hiftorians,  related  in  a  manner 
fomewhat  different  from  the  account  given  above  ; 
but,  though  what  they 'have  advanced  feems  of 
doubtful  authority,  we  Ihall  here  lav  it  before  the 
reader,  and  leave  him  to  judge  for  himfelf. 

They  tell  us,  that  during  her  imprifonmcnt  fhe 
acicd  vcrj'  diffirrent  parts  :  lometimes  Ihe  feemed 
devout,  and  poured  forth  abundance  of  tears  j 
and  irnmedi:itfly  after  fell  into  great  tits  of  laugh- 
ter ;  as  (bon  as  the  judges  who  eame  to  examine 
her  were  gone,  !hs  fell  on  her  knees  and  wept,- 
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iui4  prayed  often,  "  Jefu  have  mercy  an  me  ;** 
imd  then  fell  a  laughing. 

Gradani,  an  hiftorian  who  is  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable to  her,  owns  that  fhe  died  with  a  great 
deal  of  reiblution,  and  chat  fhe  took  care  to  throw 
her  gown  over  her  feet  that  fhe  might  fall  decently. 
"  Poftremo  genibus  pofitis  ultimos  quoque  pedes 
"  quo  honeftius  procumberet  vefte  contexit.** 

The  fame  author  relates  another  circumftance 
which  appears  very  queftionable ;  namely,  that 
when  fhe  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  (he 
was  in  a  great  rage  againft  the  people  who  did  her 
no  honour,  and  declared  to  them,  that  (he  was  their 
queen  and  fhould  die  fo. 

Amongft  the  many  calumnies  r^ufcd  by  the 

Homan  Catholics  againft  Anne  Bullen,  none  feems 

znore  ahfurd  and  improbable  than  the  following: 

That,  during  the  love  of  Henry  VIII.  for  her, 

Thomas  Wyat,  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the 

court,   appeared  before  the  council,   to  depofe, 

that  he  had  to  do  with  her  at  a  time  when  he  did 

not  think  the  king  had  thoughts  of  doing  her  the 

honour  to  marry  her-,  and,  that  Henry,  not  giving 

credit  to  this  depofition,  Wyat  offered  to   make 

the  king  himfelf  a  fpeftator  of  the  favours  that  he 

Ihould  receive  from  this  ftrumpet ;  that  Wyat  was 

called  impudent,  and  turned  out  of  the  court. 

That  this  depofition  never  was  made,  is  evi- 
dent ;  hecaufe  it  appears,  that  Wyat  was  never  in 
difgrace  ;  but,  that  he  was  employed  in  foreign 
cmbafTies  as  long  as  he  lived.  To  prove  this, 
pr.  Burnet  cites  an  original  piece,  wherein  Wyat*s 
fon  attefts,  That  his  father  was  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  king  Henry  all  the  time  of  his 
Carriage  with  Anne  Bullen  i  that  he  never  with- 
dt'ew  from  court  out  of  any  caution  ;  that  the  king 
^?cl  not  feem  jealous  •,  and,  that  the  cjueen  was  not 
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offended  with  his  behaviour.  That  his  ^therwas 
^tetwards  embaflador  at  the  court  of  Charles  V. 

Pr.  Francis  Goodwin  has  reprefented  the  cale  of 
queen  Anne  in  the  moft  favourable  light.  He 
tf Us  US}  that  when  fhe  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  flie,  on  entering,  fell  upon  her  knees, 
and,  with  dreadful  imprecations,  difavowed  the 
crime,  whatfoever  it  was,  with  which  ihe  was 
charged :  that,  upon  her  trial,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  in  the  Tower,  ihe  anfwered  all  objeSions  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that,  if  the  peers  had  given  in  their 
verdift  according  to  the  expeftatiori  of  the  aflem- 
biy,  flic  had  been  acquitted;  but  they,  among 
whom  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  king's  brother-in- 
law,  wa^  the  chief,  wholly  applying  themfelves 
to  the  king's  humour,  pronounced  her  guilty. 

The  authenticity  of  her  letter  to  the  king,  which 
we  have  given  the  reader  at  full  length,  has  bcc» 
difputed.  Mr.  Addifon  aflures  us  that  the  origin^} 
is  ftill  extant  in  the  Cotton  Library;  but  lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  in  his  hiftory  of  Henry  VIIL 
tells  us  that  it  is  no  original.  His  words  are  as 
follow : 

"  After  which,  another  letter  in  hername  com- 
**  ing  to  my  hand  from  more  than  one  part,  I 
"  thought  Ht  to  tranfcribe  if  here,  without  other 
■•'  credit  yet,  than  it  is  faid  to  be  found  among  the 
"  papers  of  Cromwell,  then  fecretary;  and  for  the 
*'  reft  items  antient  and  confonant  to  the  matter 
*'  in  queftion."  And  then  having  tranfcribcd  the 
letter,  he  concludes  thus :  "  But  whether  this  letter 
"  was  elegantly  written  by  her,  or  any  elfc  hereto- 
*'  fore,  I  know  as  little  as  what  anfwer  might  b^ 
"  made  thereunto." 

Mr.  Collier,  author  of  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
of  England,  acknowledges,  that  this  letter  waf 
laid  to  be  found  among  fecretary  Cromwell's  pa- 
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perS)  but  maintains 'that  it  is  not  an  original. 
His  reafon  for  this  afTertion  is,  that  it  is  written 
with  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  elocution,  and  not 
at  all  refembling  her  manner,  either  in  her  letters 
to  Wolfey  or  her  fpeech  upon  the  fcafFold.  *'  It 
"  is  poflible,"  adds  he,  "  that  fhe  might  dictate 
"  the  minutes,  and  fome  attendant  of  hePs 
"  might  draw  it  into  length  and  give  it  a  raifed 
"  turn.'* 

Varillas,  a  French  hiftorian,  has  done  his  utmoft 
to  blacken  her.  He  tells  us,  that,  though  flic 
made  a  cunning  defence,  flie  was  condemned  with 
four  of  her  adulterers,  and  after  that  went  to  meet 
death  with  more  of  fiercenefs  than  of  true  great- 
nefs  of  foul ;  and  died  as  exadlly  in  all  the  maxims 
of  the  ftoic  philofophy,  as  if  ftie  had  ftudied  them. 
But  this  calumny  is  fully  refuted  by  the  report 
which  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  made  of  her 
behaviour. 

If  fome  hiftorians  have  endeavoured  to  blacken 
her,  others  have  vindicated  her  with  equal  zeaL 
HoUingflied,  in  his  Chronicle,  fpeaks  of  her  in  thcfe 
terms : 

*'  Now,  becaufe  I  might  rather  fay  much  than 

fufficiently  enough  in  praife  of  this  noble  queen, 
•*  as  well  for  her  Angular  wit  and  other  excellent 
•'  qualities  of  mind,  as  alfo  for  her  favouring 
*'  learned  men,  zeal  of  religion,  and  liberality  in 
**  diftributing  alms  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  -,  I 
*'  will  refer  the  reader  to  Matter  Fox's  volume  of 
"  Afts  and  Monuments ;  where  he  commcndeth 
"  her  mild  nature  in  taking  admonition^  proveth 
"  her  marriage  lawful ;  defendeth  her  fiicceflion, 
"  overthroweth  the  finifter  judgments,  opinions 
**  and  objeftions  of  backbiters  againft  that  virtu- 
**  ous  queen  :  flieweth  her  faith  and  truft  in  Chrift 
^  ^  at  her  death  ->  and,  finally,  how  the  proteftants 
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*  of  Germany  forfook  king  Henry  for  the  feke  fif 
"  fo  good  aprincefs. 

Mr.  Cambden,  in  the  Introduftion  to  his  Art* 
hals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  fays.  That  three  year* 
were  fcarce  fully  expired  after  the  king's  marriagti 
with  Anne  Bullen,  when,  falling  into  new  lovesj 
jealoufies  and  rage,  and  meditating  blood  and 
flaughter,  that  he  might  make  way  for  the  neW 
fency  which  he  had  to  Jane  Seymour,  he  called  th« 
queen  to  a  trial,  accufing  her  upon  a  flight  fufpi- 
cion  of  adultery,  after  fhe  had  mifcarried  of  a 
male-child  (he  went  withal;  and,  that  the  qnecn 
cleared  herfelf  fo  far  of  the  matters  objcifted  againft 
her,  that  the  multitude  which  ftood  by  judged  her 
to  be  innocent  and  merely  circumvented.  One 
confideration  makes  the  autiiority  of  this  hiftorian 
doubtful  i  and  that  is,  his  known  attacliment  to 
the  memory  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  lord  Bacon,  in  his  Elogium  Oh  queen 
Elizabeth,  entitled  In  Felicem  Memoriam  Eliza- 
bethan, Anglis  Reginas,  afliires  us,  that  the  king 
had  no  refentments  againft  his  queen,  till  he  had 
entertained  a  new  paiiion ;  and,  that  he  was  na- 
turally fubjcft  both  to  love  and  jealoufy,  which 
urged  him  even  to  the  (hedding  of  blood,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  his  impetuous  defires  :  fo  that  his 
name  mull  be  inevitably  ftigmatized  to  pofterity. 
That  the  accufations  againft  the  queen  were  very 
improbable,  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  pcr^ 
fon  who  charged  her,  and  founded  only  on  the 
flighteft  conjeftures.  That  there  was  a  rumour  to 
this  pur^wfe  at  the  very  time ;  but,  that  the  queen 
herfelf,  juft  before  her  death,  aflerted  her  mno'- 
ccnce  with  great  vigour  of  mind  and  in  very  re-  — 
markable  terms.  Lord  Bacon  here  hints  at  hef^ 
hft  melTage  to  the  king,  which,  as  he  informs  US|^ 
was  never  carried, 

Mk-.Johtttf^ 
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Mr.  John  Speed,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, tells  us.  That  he  will  in  no  wife  excufe  her 
guilt,  having  had  judgment  and  death  by  law  ; 
though  others,  and  that  upon  jufl  occafion,  be- 
fore him,  had  done  it :  "  But  I  will  fpeak,"  fays 
he,  *'  from  them  what  they  have  faid  -,  and,  name- 
*'  ly,  one  that  wrote  thereof  to  a  worthy  and  rever- 
"  end  perfon,  in  whofe  defence  his  words  arc 
«  thefe : 

"It  feemcth  very" plain,  that  the  crimes  fup- 

"  pofcd  againft  the  Chriftian  queen  Anne   were 

*'  matters  contrived  by  the  device  of  the  pope  and 

•'  his  inftrumcnts,  her  enemies;   none  of  them  all 

"  that  were  accufed  in  the  fame  treafon  confeffing 

"  the  aft,  even  unto  death ;  but  have  left  dlreft 

"  teftimonies,  even  in  writing,  to  the  contrary  -, 

*'  one   mean   groom   excepted ;    namely,    Mark 

"  Smeton  made  confeflion,    upon  fome  promifes 

"  of  life  belike,  but  hid  his  head  cut  off  before  he 

"  was  aware  or  had  time  to  recall  what  he  had 

«  faid/' 

The  like  did  Cromwell  the  fecretary  fignify  to 
the  king,  after  the  prifoners  had  been  thoroughly 
examined  in  the  Tower  by  the  council,  who  wrote 
thus  in  his  letter  on  the  fame  day :  "  Many  things 
"  have  been  objefted,  but  nothing  confeflcd  ^ 
'^  only  fome  circumftances  have  been  acknow- 
**  kdged  by  Mark  Smeton." 

The  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuij,  in  his  life  and 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  fpeaks  or  Anne  Bullen  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  I  do  rejecl  all  thofe  that  would  fpeak  againft 

•*  her  honour  in  thofe  times  (he  ftaid  in  France; 

**  but  I  fhall  as  little  accufe  her  in  this  particular  of 

**  her  affairs  at  this  time.   It  is  enough  that  the  law 

**  iiath  condemned  her;   and  that,  whether  flie 

**  Or  any  elfe  were  in  fault,  is  not  now  to  be  dif- 

"  cuffed 
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"  cuffed.  This  is  certain,  that  the  king  had  caft  Mtf 
*'  ^fTtftionalreadyonJaneSeymour,  daughter  to  Gr 
**  John  Seymour,  kniglit,  then  attending  on  the, 
*^  queen.  But  whetlicr  this  alone  were  enough  to 
*'  procure  that  tragedy  which  followed,  may  be 
"  doubted  in  this  prince  ;  for  I  do  not  find  him 
"  bloody  but  where  law,  or  at  IcaH:  pretext  drawn 
"  from  ihcncc,  did  countenance  his  a£lions." 

Tiie  fame  author  afterwards  obftrvt-s,  that  when 
Ihe  was  committed  to  the  cuflody  of  fir  William 
Kingfton,  conftable  of  the  Tower,  much  fpeech 
pafied  between  them,  as  appears  by  an  original  of 
his;  yet,  as  her  language  was  broken  and  dillraftedy 
between  tears  and  laughter,  for  fhe  ufed  both, 
little  can  be  inferred  from  thence  ;  only  flie  feemed 
to  exclaim  againft  Norris,  as  if  he  had  accufed  her  ; 
when  yet  flie  faid  that  they  both  fliould  die  together.  - 
She  named  others  alfo,  and  thereupon  confcfled, 
though  not  enough  to  condemn  her,  yet  luch 
pafTagcs  as  might  argue  Ihe  took  the  utmofi:  liberty' 
that  could  be  honeltly  allowed  Iier.  But  whether 
fhe  extended  it  to  any  further  SL£t  is  not  there  de- 
dared  :  for,  amidftall  herdifcourrcs,  fheftiUpro- 
terted  herfelf  innocent. 

By  other  originals  alfo  of  Kingfton's,  jt  appears 
that  he  had  made  fome  difiiculty  to  carry  a  fetter 
fn)m  Iicr  to  Mr.  fccretary,  and  that  Hie  wifhed  her 
billiops  were  there  i  for  they,  ihcfaid,  would  go  to 
the  king  for  her  i  and  that,  if  Ihe  died,  a  punilh- 
mftit  would  fall  on  the  land.  Metercn,  a  French 
hinorian,  has  given  us  an  account  of  her  fufferings, 
whith  diners,  in  fome  meafurc,  from  the  reladoni 
of  ochcri.  lie  hatt  it  from  one  Crifpin  a  French- 
man, who  tlien  refidcd  in  London,  and,  as  Me- 
tercn -tells  us,  wrote  without  partiality. 

We  are  informed  by  tliis  writer,  that  a  gentle^ 

man)  having  cenfurcd  his  filler  fur  Ibme  lightncT^ 

whic(^. 
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^^^^h  appeared  In  her  behaviour ;  fhe  faid,   that 

^^    queen  did  more  than  (he  did,  for,  fhe  ad- 

^^^tcd  fome  of  her  court  to  come  into  her  chamber 

^  Undue  hours  ;  and  named  the  lord  Rochford, 

j'^rris,  Wefton,  Brereton*  and  Smeton  j   and  fhe 

^\d  to  her  brother,  that  Smeton  could  tell  much 

All  this  was  carried  to  the  king,  who  having  a 
|j:reat  regard  for  Norris,  advifed  him  to  confefs, 
and  promifed  him  that  he  fhould  fuffer  neither  in 
perfon  nor  eflate  j  but  he  refiifcd  it.  Smeton  ac- 
cufed  her  ;  but,  upon  her  trial,  fhe  defended  her 
honour  and  modefly  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  foften 
the  king,  by  her  humble  deportment,  and  induce 
him  to  favour  her  daughter.  She  had  no  advocate 
to  affifl  her  upon  her  trial,  and  fpoke  not  much  in 
her  own  defence  ;  but  the  modefly  of  her  counte- 
nance pleaded  her  innocence  much  more  than  the 
defence  which  fhe  made,  fo  that  all  who  faw  and 
heard  her,  believed  her  innocent.  Both  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  London,  and  feveral  others  who  were 

Erefent,  declared  that  they  faw  no  evidence  againfl 
en  Mark  Smeton  only,  confefTed  that  he  had  de- 
ferred to  die.  When  fhe  heard  how  her  brother  and 
the  other  two  gentlemen  hadfuffered,  and  fealedher 
innocence  with  their  blood ;  but  that  Smeton  had 
confefTed  that  he  had  deferved  to  die,  fhe  broke 
out  into  fome  pafTion,  and  faid,  ^^  Has  he  not  then 
cleared  me  of  this  public  fhame  he  has  brought  me 
to  ?  Alas,  I  fear,  his  foul  fuffers  for  it ;  and  tha( 
he  is  now  puniihed  fbr  his  falfe  accufation.     But, 
for  my  brother,  and  thofe  others,  I  doubt  not,  but 
they  are  now  in  the  prefence  of  that  great  king, 
before  whom  I  am  to  appear  to-morrow."      It 
xnuft  be  acknowledged,  that  this  account  has  a 
great  air  of  probability. 

Vol.  L  K  An- 
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Another  hifVorian,  William  Martyn,  cfq-,  re- 
corder of  Exeter,  fpeaks  in  very  favourable  terms 
of  Anne  Biillen  -,  he  tells  us.  That  fhe  died  inno- 
cently, as  at  her  death  (lie  religioufly  protefted^ 
and  all  men  prefent  did  believe ;  for  that  it  was 
unjuftly  furmifed,  and  falfely  teftified,  that  (he  had 
inceftuoufly  converfed  with,  and  proftituted  her 
body  to  the  lord  Rochford,  her  own  brother,  who 
likewife,  with  fome  others,  received  the  like  fcn- 
tence,  and  were  put  to  death. 

Sir  Richard  Baker,  in  his  Chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  England,  tells  us.  That  with  regard  to  the 
crimes  ch^irged  upon  her,  adultery  and  inceil» 
there  are  no  proofs  of  her  guilt  recorded,  but 
many  of  her  innocence.  Firft,  her  own  clearing 
of  all  ohjeftions  at  the  time  of  her  arraignment. 
Then  Cromwell's  writing  to  the  king,  after  a  full 
examination  of  the  matter,  that  many  things  had 
been  objefted,  but  none  confeflfed ;  only  fome  cir- 
cumftances  had  been  acknowledged'  by  Mark 
Smeton  (and  v;hat  was  Mark  Smeton  but  a  mean 
fellow,  one  that,  upon  promife  of  life,  would  fay 
any  tl  ing  ?  and,  having  faid  fomething  which  they 
took  hold  of,  he  was  ioon  after  executed,  left  he 
fliould  retraft  it.)  Laftly,  tliey  that  were  accufed' 
with  her,  all  denied  to  the  death ;  even  Henry- 
Norris,  whom  the  kingfpecially  favoured,  and  pro- 
mifed  him  pardon,  if  he  would  but  confcfs  it. 

The  hiflorian  then  obferves,  that  (he  had  many 
enemies,  as  being  a  proteftant,  and  perhaps^  in 
that  refpecl,  the  king  himfelf  not  greatly  her 
friend.;  (for,  though  he  had  excluded  the  pope,  he 
continued  a  papift  ftill ;)  and  then,  who  knows 
not,  that  Nature  is  not  more  able  of  an  acorn  U> 
moke  an  oak,  than  authority  is  able  of  the  Icaft- 
ll'rmifc  to  make  a  certainty  ?  .  . 

Wc 
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Wc  fhall  conclude  this  fupplcment,  by  laying 
before  our  readers,  fcveral  particulars  concerning 
the  behaviour  of  Anne  BuUcn  from  the  time  of  her 
commitment  to  the  Tower  to  her  execution,  ex- 
trAAed  by  Mr.  Strype,  from  the  letters  of  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  and  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  author. 

The  queen  faid  to  fir  William  Kingfton,  when  flic 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  "  I  near  I  fliall  be 
accufed  by  three  men.  And  I  can  fay  no  more  but 
nay,  tho'  you  fliould  open  my  body ;  and  there- 
with fhe  opened  her  gown,  adding,  Norris,  haft 
thou  acculed  me  ?  Tliou  art  in  the  Tower  with 
me  •,  and  thou  and  I  fliall  die  together.  And 
Mark,  thou  art  liere  too.*'* 

The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  obferves,  in  his 
fecond  letter,  that  ftie  faid  to  him,  that  flie  was 
cruelly  handled  at  Greenwich  by  the  king's  coun- 
cil, particularly  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  faid,  in 
anfwcr  to  her  defence,  tut,  tut,  tut,  fliaking  his 
head  three  or  four  times.  As  for  Mr,  Treafurer, 
he  was,  faid  Ihe,  in  the  forcft  of  Windfor.  You 
know,  added  fir  William  Kin^fton,  what  flie  meant 
by  that.  She  named  likewilc  Mr.  Comptroller, 
another  of  the  council,  to  be  a  very  gentleman. 
But  that  for  herfelf,  to  be  a  queen  and  fo  cruelly 
handled,  it  was  never  feen.  But,  I  think,  fays  flie, 
the  king  doth  it  to  prove  me ;  and  then  flic  laugh- 
ed, and  was  merry.  She  faid  then,  I  fliall  have 
juftice  i  Kingfton  anfwcred,  have  no  doubt  thcre'- 
in.  She  replied,  if  any  accufe  me,  I  can  but  fay 
nay,  and  they  can  bring  no  v/itneis.  She  faid  to 
ladjt  Kingfton  and  Mrs.  Cofins,  if  I  die  you  fliall 
fee  the  greateft  punilhmcnt  for  me,  that  ever  came 
upon  England:  and  then  fliall  I  be  in  heaven,  for 
I  have  done  many  good  deeds  in  my  days.  And 
llic  declared,  it  bc!ng  a  very  dty  fcalbn,  that  they 
^  K  2  would 
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would  have  no  rain  till  ftie  was  delivered  out  of 
the  Tower.  She  fwd,  with  regard  to  the  women 
that  were  placed  about  her,  that  the  king  wift 
well  what  he  did,  when  he  put  two  fuch  about  her 
as  lady  Bullen,  and.  Mrs.  Cofins.  But  that  flic 
defied  them. 

From  thefe  various  accounts  it  is  evident,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  queen's  being  hlnocenr,  was 
more  generally  adopted,  than  that  of  her  being 
guilty,  and  the  many  teftimonies  alledged  I'n  her 
favour,  arc  greatly  corroborated  by  the  following 
confideration,  namely,  that  no  queen,  in  fuch  a 
court  as  that  of  England  th^in  was,  the  houfhold 
being  the  greatcft  in  Chriftendom,  could  be  guiltf 
of  fo  many  difordcrs  as  were  laid  to  her  charge^ 
without  taking  fome  woman  into  confidence  i 
and  yet  none  were  either  accufcd  of  it,  or  brought 
to  witnefs  it. 

To  conclude,  it  does  not  appear,  as  has  been 
obferved  above,  that  the  queen  was  chargeable 
with  any  thing  more  than  indifcretlon. 

In  the  works  of  an  anonymous  authdr,  who 
fecms  to  have  written  near  tnofe  times,  we  meet 
with  thefollowing  account  of  thetmibrtQoate  lady 
whofe  memoirs  we  have  been  relating^  which,  as 
it  contains  many  curious  particulars^'  onlittwl  by 
other  writers,  and  as  it  is,  probably,,  iri  ifor^!fcw 
hands,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  uhaoicpt^E^  W  our 
readers.  ■  :■■■  .;:  :  :.-,  ■.: 

,  When  the  affairs  ofEngland  and-Fiaoce obliged 
Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  1.  of  France,  to  rcfiwre 
upon  that  famous  interview  made  between  :Gaifies. 
and  Ardres.  The  king  of  England  arriiied  at 
Guines  with  all  his  court,  and,  ■  at  the  fame'jdnie, 

■  tlic  king  of  France  with  his  court,  at  Ardres : 

■  the  two  kings  faw  one  another,  and  fpoke  toge- 
ther; and  fuch  magnificence  appeared  on  both 
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■ 

'tildes,  that  ever  fmce  the  place  ii  called.  The  camp 
of  clo^h  of  gold.  Both  parties  made  feafls,  and 
both  nations  often  intermixed. 

The  fair  Elizabeth  Blunt,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  king's  fevourite  miftrefs,  and  eagerly  fought  to 
jgain  his  heart  wholly  to  herfelf,  brought  with  her 
sui  equipage  worthy  of  her  ambition.   The  duchefs 
^>f  Sufioljc,  who  had  been  the  wife  to  Lewis  XII. 
"but  now  wife  to  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
-^pon  this  occafion,  appeared  as  the  king's  filler, 
and  was  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  ladies  in  the 
world.    As  foj:  the  queen,  who  was  naturally  mo- 
deft,  Ihe  did  not  aflfeft  the  fparkling  of  gems,  but 
was  content  with  that  of  her  dignity,  and  had  with 
her  many  young  ladies  of  the  beft  families  in  Eng- 
land, whofe  parents  had  put  the«n  into  an  equipage 
fuitable  to  her  retinue  j  yet  no  fight  there  was 
comparable  to  the  fair  Anne  BuUen,  who  went  over 
into  France  with  the  princcfs  of  England  when  fhe 
was  married  to  Lewis  XIL  and  continued  there 
till  now.     She  eclipfed  all  the  other  beauties  •,  and 
king  Henry,  who  till  then  had  never  fighed  for  any 
lady  but  lady  Blunt,  felt,  at  the  fight  of  Anne  Bul- 
Icn,  that  his  foul  was  too  great  to  be  limited  to  one 
fmgle  paflion,  he  found  fomething  fo  fweet  and 
charming  in  her  eyes,  that  in  fpite  of  Blunt's  jea- 
k)uiy,  he  abandoned  hipifelf  to  the  pleafure  of  bc-» 
holding  her. 

Wolfey,  who  ftudied  all  his  aftions,  foon  per- 
ceived this  paflion,  and,  at  the  fame  inftant,  con- 
trived a  defign  to  oppofe  her  to  Blunt,  whofe  efteem 
began  to  diiquiet  him.  But,  as  Anne  BuUen 
was  of  the  queen  of  France*s  retinue,  and  as  there 
could  be  no  pretence  to  withdraw  her  thence  fo 
fuddenly,  ftie  returned  to  Paris,  and  Henry  was 
nsuch  troubled  to  part  with  her. 

K  3  There 
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There  was,  at  t^at  time,  a  continual  intercourfe  ' 
between  France  and  England,  carried  on  by  the 
nobility  :  fome  being  incited  by  curiofity,  and 
others  in  purfuit  of  their  amours.  Henry  Picrcy, 
fon  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  follovired  the 
court  of  France,  or  rather  Anne  Bullen,  with 
whom  he  was  paflionately  in  love  :  he  was  perfe<Stly 
handfome,  and  had  very  great  merit  i  although  he 
was  young,  he  had  already  fliewn  much  valour  in 
Brittany,  and  had  followed  the  marquis  of  Dorfct 
with  much  honour  in  the  affair  of  Navarre:  he  now 
afpired  at  the  honour  to  gain  tlie  heart  of  Anne 
Bullen,  who  had  declined  the  iuits  of  the  moft  iUuf- 
trious  perfons  in  France. 

It  was  in  this  voyage  that  Piercy  firft  acquainted 
her  with  the  paffion  he  had  conceived  for  her  at 
the  interview  of  Guines.  He  was  fubmiffivc  and 
amorous,  and  he  had  perfeverance,  and  a  certain 
fweet  and  agreeable  temper  ;  which  was  altoge- 
ther infmuating.  Anne  Bullen  was  tender  and 
complaifant ;  her  eyes  found  him  worthy  of  her 
heart,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  her 
love,  after  he  had  afTured  her  of  his. 

The  arrival  of  Anne  Bullen  in  England,  was  a 
mod  agreeable  furprize  to  the  king,  who  had  con- 
ceived a  great  paffion  for  her ;  her  abfence  had 
only  jncreafed  his  defires  to  fee  her  again,  andnow 
he  abandoned  himfelf  intirely  to  her  charms  :  but 
whether  he  feared  Blunt,  or  had  fome  relpcd^  for 
the  queen,  is  hard  to  afcertain  •,  but,  however,  he 
was  a  little  cautious  of  fhewing  his  change.  Picrcy, 
who  went  into  France  only  for  the  love  of  Anne 
Bullen,  ftaid  not  long  after  her  return :  at  her  aniVal 
fhe  was  preferred  to  the  queen's  fcrvice,  where  the 
king  had  an  opportunity  to  fee  her,and  difcourle  with 
her  without  difficulty.  Wolfey  was  now  wholly 
bent  to  put  her  in  the  place  of  Blunt,  who,  in  a 

fhort 
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fliOrt  time,  perceiving  the  king's  inconftancy,  was 
ready  to  die  with  grief,  and  doubted  not,  but  it 
was  all  owing  to  the  cardinal,  which  made  her 
conceive  an  irreconcileable  hatred  againft  him. 

AnUe  BuUen,  although  Ihe  perceived  what  in- 
fluence her  beauty  had  upon  the  k  ng's  heart,  de- 
rived no  vanity  from  thence,  and  found  nothing 
but  perplexity  in  her  conquelt.  Piercy  had  fmitten 
her  in  fuch  an  efFeftual  and  tender  manner,  that 
nothing  was  capable  to  alienate  her  from  him ; 
and  as  this  was  not  the  firft  time  (he  had  facrificed 
confiderable  conquefts  to  him;  Ihe  eafily  deter- 
mined to  hear  the  king  no  farther  than  her  condi- 
tion obliged  her  to,  and  to  anfwer  him  no  other- 
wife  than  with  refpeft  and  indifFerency. 

The  rank  fhe  held  with  the  queen  was  confider- 
able, and  ftie  was  deicended  from  the  ancient  earls 
of  Ormond  by  the  father's  fide,  and  from  the 
great  houfe  of  Norfolk  by  the  mother's :  her  wit, 
which  was  refined  in  the  moft  gallant  court  of  Eu- 
rope, created  her  many  friends,  and  Blunt,  whofe 
jealoufy  encreafed,  in  proporrion  as  the  king's  fen* 
timents  were  declared  in  her  favour,  was  the  only 
perfon  who  fought  not  her  friendfhip,  notwith- 
ftanding  fhe  durft  not  permit  her  firft  fury  to  act 
openly  againft  her  -,  but  contented  herfelf  to  fearch 
into,  and  inftruft  herfelf  in  the  affairs  of  Anne 
Bullen, 

Fortune  facilitated  her  way  hereunto.  The 
fair  Anne  had  a  brother,  whofe  merit  had 
gained  him  confiderable  reputation  in  king  Hen- 
ry's court,  but  whofe  unhappy  deftiny  infpired 
him  with  a  paflion  for  Blunt.  The  king's  con- 
ftancy  to  her  had  hindered  his  difcovery  of  it,  but 
the  levity  which  he  now  obfervcd  in  him  embold- 
ened him  :  he  took  Blunt  in  one  of  thofe  moments 
of  defpite,  wherein  flie  paflion ately  defired  to  be 

K  4  revenged 
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revenged  on  the  Icing ;  and  ihe,  hoping  for  gjreai 
advantages  from  fuch  a  lover  as  young  Bulle9^ 
who  could  not  probiably  be  ignorant  of  his  fifi:er'& 
fecretsj  bound  him  in  a  commerce  of  gallantry. 
He   informed  her  of  the  engagement  between 
Piercy  and  his  lifter  :  this  knowledge  was  joyful  to 
her,  hoping  that  a  marriage  between  thefe  twa 

Eerfons  would  disappoint   Wgjfey,  and  heal  the 
cart  of  the  king,  which  fhe   ftill  defired,  to.  re- 
tain. 

The  cardinal  had  prolpedls  quite  oppolite  to 
Blunt ;  be  defigned  to  govern  this  prince  by  the 
means  of  Anne  BuUen,  whofe  beauty  engaged 
|iim  more  and  more  \  but  he  did  not  forefec  the 
obftacle  which  Piercy*s  nicrit  had  brought  to  lus 
pretenfions. 

The  king,  naturally  inconftant,  neglefted  not 
only  Blunt,  who  before  had  fo  great  power  over 
him,  but  began  alfo  to  have  ibme  fentiments  of 
indifferency  for  the  queen^  which  were  Ipon  chang- 
ed into  averfion  :  upon  this  matter,  he  opened  his 
very  foul  to  Wolfey  alone  :  the  cardinal^  who  did 
not  love  this  princefs,  was  glj^d  of  it,  and  began 
immediately  to  infinuate  into  the  king^s  mind  a 
divorce  \  not  that  he  intended  to  make  A|ine  Bui- 
len  queen  ;  for  he  propofec^  the  duchefs  of  Alcn- 
pon,  fitter  to  the  king  of  France,  for  Henry,  that 
fo  he  might  bring  that  prince  over  to  his  incerefts, 
and  at  the  fame  time  have  a  queen  abfolutcly  for 
him,  and  a  miftrefs  for  the  king|.  who  was^  19 
fome  meafure,  his  creature. 

The  king,  who  thought  Anne  might  content 
herlelf  with  his  love,  confentcd  to  the  alliance 
with  France,  and  left  the  breach  of  his  marriage 
to  Wolfey's  care.  The  power  which  the  cardinal 
had  in  England,  his  intrigues  at  Rome,  and  his 
intelligence  ini  France,  gave  him  great  hopes  fojr 

the 
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die  divorce  and  the  fecond  marriage.  But  Anne 
Bullen,  who  had  both  virtue  and  refolution,  was 
not  of  the  humour  to  indulge  the  king's  paflion 
as  he  defircd.  She  received  his  firft  overtures  of  it 
with  more  coldncfs  than'  he  expcfted.  This  rc- 
fiftance  augmented  his  love,  and,  to  render  him- 
feLF  more  agreeable,  he  had  recourfe  to  entertain- 
ments ;  he  invented  plays  and  fcafts,  whiqh  were 
always  advantageous  to  Pierey,  who  appeared 
there  with  fo  much  grace  and  aftivity,  that  Anne 
Bullen  refpefted  none  but  him,  and  was  only  feur 
fible  of  his  fighs. 

The  queen,  who  forefaw  part  of  her  misfofr 
tunes  by  the  king's  coldnefs  to  Ker,  lived  in  a 
deplorable  fadnefs.  All  the  pailions  of  yoqag 
Bullen  could  not  confole  Blunt  for  Henry's  incot\- 
ftancy.  She  f^w  every  day  her  own  credit  fade, 
and  her  rivals  flourifh,  and  the  immoderate  ambi*« 
tion  which  pofTefTed  her,  caft  her  foul  into  a  ftate 
of  perpetual  fury  and  jealoufy. 

In  the  mean  time  every  one  began  to  fpeak  of 
the  king's  change ;  the  queen.  Blunt,  and  all  the 
court  were  convinced  of  it  by  his  affiduous  court- 
(hip of  Anne  Bullen-,  but  they  alfo  obferved,  that 
flifc  took  no  pains  to  avail  herfelf  of  this  con- 
queft. 

Picrcy  had  too  great  an  intereft  in  this  affair  not 
to  examine  it  carefully  •,  he  was  perfuaded  of  the 
fidelity  of  Anne  Bullen,  but  fuch  a  rival  as  Henry 
was,  notwithftanding,  an  unhappy  crofs  ^  and, 
though  he  trufted  fhe  would  prefer  him,  he  had 
reafon  to  fear  the  king's  authority. 

He  faw  Anne  Bullen  every  day,  and  at  all  hours  j 
he  remarked  fomc  melancholy  in  her  eyes,  and,  as 
he  loved  to  fuch  excefs  that  her  leaft  troubles  were 
the  chief  fubjedt  of  his  defoair,  he  feared  (he  had 
taken  fome  fccret  difpleauipe,  and  conjured  her 

ten- 
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tenderly  to  make  no  myftery  of  it  to  him.  He 
found  her  one  day  fo  very  melancholy,  that  he 
fighed  feveral  times,  and  fhe  perceived  it  not. 
Finding  ibmething  cruel  to  his  love  in  this  novelty, 
he  broke  a  filence  which  began  to  make  him  im- 
patient. ''  I  know  not,  madam,"  faid  he,  "  what 
*'  your  heavinefs  prefages  to  me,  but  it  makes  me 
^*  fear  it  is  fomething  unlucky :  there  is  no  appear- 
"  ance  that  you  have  ftill  the  fame  love  for  me  as 
*'  you  had  before,  yet  I  believe  I  have  not  rendered 
"  myfelf  unworthy  of  it ;  neverthelefs  I  fee  a  fur- 
"  prifing  change  in  you :  it  may  be  faid  your  eyes 
•'  did  not  know  me,  or  that  they  would  not  give 
."  themfelves  the  trouble  to  look  upon  me :  I  fee 
**  nothing  in  them  but  a  cruel  indifferency :  it 
"  feems  they  never  did  know  you  have  loved  me. 
*'  Can  it  be  poffible  your  court  is  agreed  with  thofe 
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No,"  fhe  replied,  interrupting  him  with  a 
figh  i  "  do  not  expound  a  language  which  you 
*'  have  caufed  to  my  difadvantage.  I  love  you 
**  with  too  much  juftice  ever  to  ceafe  loving  you  ; 
."  and  this  trouble  which  you  have  obferved  by 
•'  my  filence  and  my  melancholy,  is  only  an  effcdt 
*'  of  that  tendernefs  I  have  for  you." 

"  Do  not;  hide  my  good  fortune  under  fuch 
"  cruel  appearances,"  replied  Piercy.  "  Tell  me 
"  the  true  caufe  of  this  condition  wherein  I  now 
"  fee  you,  if  you  love  my  repofe." 

"  I  fear,"  faid  fhe,  "  Fortune  has  no  ^od  will 
*'  towards  me,  and  I  am  jealous  of  her  favours." 
*'  I  know,"  fays  Piercy,  ''  {he  hath  created  me  a 
"  dangerous  rival-,  but  I  am  affured  of  your  conr 

flancy,   and  I   neither  fear  his  merit   nor   his 

power."  "  You  do  me  juflice,"  faid  Anne 
Bullen,  "  and  I  do  again  reiterate  my  vows  I  have 
"  fo  often  made  to  you,  That  I  will  never  love  any 

*'  but 
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'« but  yourfelf.  But,  Picrcy,  if  that  tenJerncls 
**  whicli  the  king  declares  for  me  be  not  capable 
*«  to  move  me,  his  authority,  which  obliges  me  to 
**  fufFer  it,  will  prove  but  a  fatal  experiment.  I 
**  proteft  to  you,  that  it  is  with  great  impatience 
*'  that  I  am  forced  to  fpend  thole  few  moments 
^*  with  him  which  I  w^juld  mod  willingly  beftow 
**  upon  you  5  and,  that  he  can  fee  nothing  in  my 
f<  eyes  but  a  difcontent  which  ought  to  repulfe 
^«  him." 

Piercy  loved  too  well  not  to  find  a  fcnfible  de- 
light in  this  obliging  difcourfe  of  Anne  BuUen  ;  he 
returned  her  his  thanks  for  it  in  the  mod  paffionate 
terms;  and  continued  his  difcourfe,  faying,  "Make 
"  my  intereft  with  your  parents,  madam,  before 
•*  the  king  explains  himfelf,  and  I  will  fecurc  my 
**  own ;  and  you  can,  by  eftablilhing  my  good  for- 
*'  tune,  hinder  the  king  from  thwarting  us."  Anne 
BuUen  loved  Piercy  enough  to  confent  to  every 
thing  that  might  fecure  herfelf  for  him. 

Now  it  was  openly  difcOurfed  that  the  king 
would  divorce  his  queen,  and  marry  the  dutchefs 
of  Alencon  -,  and  the  opportunity  was  favourable 
enough  to  Piercy's  intentions,  who  declared  them 
to  old  Bullcn,  and  he  accepted  of  this  alliance 
without  difficulty,  as  being  very  advantageous  to 
his  family. 

Blunt  learned  this  news  of  her  lover  with  fuch 
joy,  as  for  fome  time  fulpended  her  jealoufy.  But 
old  BuUen  would  not  confent  to  this  marriage  be- 
tween Piercy  and  his  daughter,  till  the  king,  and 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  had  approved  of  it. 
There  was  then  a  neceffity  to  fpeak  to  them  of  it ; 
and,  as  Anne  BuUen  had  great  reafon  to  fear  fome 
obftacles,  Ihe  would  not  employ  ordinary  perfons 
in  this  negociation.  She  prayed  the  duchefs  oif 
Suffolk  (by  whom  (he  was  tenderly  beloved,  a3 

being 
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being  her  confident  during  her  fecret  intelligence 
wjtb  Brandon)  to  make  the  king  confent  to  Piercy'i 
good  fortune,  it  was  not  without  fome  confufioh 
that  fhe  explained  herfelf  to  the  duchefs ;  but  the 
intereft  of  her  heart  got  the  better  of  her  modcfty. 

The  king  had  much  friendfliip,  and  very  gtfiat 
rcfpeft  for  the  dpchefs  of  Suffolk :  flie  fufpeftcd, 
as  well  as  others,  the  defigns  that  he  had  upon  the 
heart  of  Anne  BuUen  ;  but,  as  he  had  never  told 
her  any  thjn^  pf  it,  fhe  feigned  ignorance,  ani 
acquainted  the  king  her  brother.  That  fhe,  having 
a  great  friendlhip  and  efleem  for  Anne  Bullen,  ar- 
dently defired  to  fee  her  married  to  Piercy,  a  per-i 
fen  of  merit,  anc}  humbly  begg?d  his  majefly  to 
confent  tp  if. 

The  king  blufhed  at  this  difcourfe  of  his  lif- 
ter's, and  judged,  th^t  Anne  Bullen  had  given  the 
princefs  thjs  employ  ;  and  that  from  her  only  fl^e 
had  learnt  to  prail?  Piercy :  his  thoughts  were 
mightily  difcompofed  •,  and,  being  fenfibie  of  no- 
thing but  love  and  jealoufy,  he  looked  upon  the 
lofs  of  Anne  Bullen  as  the  greateft  of  evils  whicH 
could  pofTibly  befall  him.  He  could  not  hide  his 
trouble  from  the  princefs,  whom  he  defired'  to 
fpcak  no  more  of  this  affair,  for  fome  irtpbttant 
reafbns,  of  which  be  would  one  day  give  heir  alu 
account.  But  he  enquired  of  her  whether  Kefcy 
was  beloved,  and  having  learnt  the  truth,  he  itai-s 
mediately  quitted  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk,  ^pd  ftht 
forWolfcy,  whom  he  commanded  to  think  flo  more 
of  the  duchefs  of  Alenjon  for  his  queen,  but  to 
employ  all  his  art  to  preferve  Anrie  BtiUen  fpt 
him. 

The  cardinal  wiflied  heartijy  that  the  king's  paf» 
fion  had  been  a  little  more  moderated ;  but,  wKeif 
he  confidered  it  was  unavoidable,  and  that,  in  mak- 
ing Anne  BuUcn  queen,  he  fhould,  perhaps,  gain 

her 
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her  abfolutely,  he  took  upbA  him  to  forward  it.  So^ 
afluring  the  king  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  wifhes,  he 
took  upon  himfelf  the  charee  to  let  Piercy  know 
that  he  fhould  difcontinue  his  courtfliip,  till  fuch 
time  as  the  king  fhould  declare  his  intentions  to 
Anne  Bullen. 

In  the  mean  time  they  fecretly  defigned  the  di* 
vorce;  and  the  queen,  who  had  fecret  advice 
thereof,  expected  that  afliftance  fhe  Hood  in  need 
of  for  the  juftice  of  her  caafe.  Blunt,  who  be- 
lieved the  marriage  of  Piercy  and  Anne  BuIIen 
was  concluded,  flattered  by  her  ambitious  prof- 
pe£b,  confpired  the  rupture  of  the  king's  mar« 
riage  with  the  duchefs  of  Alenjon.  She  was  big 
with  great  hopes  of  her  young  fon,  for  whom  the 
infanta  of  Portugal,  with  the  Duchy  of  Milan  for 
her  portion,  were  already  defigned;  and  fhe 
doubted  not,  one  day,  to  raife  herfelf  by  this  for- 
tune to  fomething  more  confiderable. 

As  Wolfey  was  bufied  in  the  important  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  and  Piercy  gave  {limfelf  up  in- 
tirely  to  hi$  love,  the  cardinal  could  not  acquit 
himlelf  fo  foon  of  his  promife  to  the  king.  The 
prince  did  not  delay  fo  long  to  explain  himfelf  to 
Anne  Bullen :  it  was  not  many  days  after  the 
duchefs  of  Suffolk  had  fpoke  to  him,  that  he 
flopped  Anne  Bullen  as  fhe  was  pafTmg  through  the 
into  the  'queen's  lodgings ;  and,  taking 
qc  adde  to  u  window,  '^  I  demand,  of  you,  faid 
^*  he,  a  moment's  audience,  I  have  fomething  to 
**  tell  you  of  importance  enough  to  oblige  you  to 
•*  grant  it  me.  Altho'  my  duty  calls  me  to  attend 
^'  the  queen,  faid  fhe,  I  know  tne  obedience  I  owe 
*'  to  your  majcfty,  and  am  ready  to  hear  what- 
**  ever  your  majcfty  fhall  pleafe  to  fay  to  me/* 
The  king  replied,  ^"  Is  it  true,  that  you  would 

**  render 
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^*  render  Piercy  the  moft  happy  of  all  men  ?  I 
•«  thought  I  had  fufficiently  made  known  to  you^ 
•*  that  I  loved  you  fo  well  as  never  to  confent  ta 
it,  you  have  an  abfolute  power  over  my  heart, 
give  me  fome  fmall  part  in  your*s,  and  I  will 
**  make  you  a  prefent  far  more  glorious  than 
««  Piercy." 

Although  Anne  Bullcn  hearkened  well  to  what 
the  king  told  her,  (he  could  not  refrain  fighing; 
the  happinefs  of  her  life  was  founded  upon  her 
paflion  for  Piercy  -,  fhe  preferred  Iiim  above  all  the 
fortunes  of  the  univerfe.  "  If  your  majefty,  faid 
*'  flie,  had  in  the  Icaft  intimated  to  me-,  that  I 
"  Jhould  not  love  Piercy,  at  the  time  when  my 
**  heart  was  at  liberty,  I  had  done  all  that  was  ia 
•'  my  power  to  have  prevented  it,  but  it  is  now  a 
**  long  time  fince  I  declared  my  inclinations  in 
**  his  favour.  I  will  oppofc  it  all  my  life-time, 
*'  faid  the  king,  extremely  moved,  you  know  he 
*'  is  my  fubjeft,  and  I  can  remove  him  from,  you 
when  I  lift.  She  replied  boldly.  You  can  do 
fomcthing  yet  more  unjuft  j.  but,  in  banilhing 
Piercy  from  your  kingdoms,  or  expoling  liim 
to  any  difgracc,  you  will  not  find  the  way  to 
chace  him  from  my  heart,  and  any  niisfprtunc 
that  he  fuffcrs  for  my  fake  will  render  me  the 
•*  more  fenfible  for  him.  Your  majeffy  obliges 
*'  mc  to  fpeak  with  that  freedom  which,  perhaps, 
**  you  may  condemn,  but  I  had  rather  commit 
that  error  than  betray  my  juft  fentirticnts.  A 
niore  paflionate  man  than  I,  replied  the  king, 
would  punifh  Piercy  for  the  injuftice  you  have 
done  me  -,  I  hope,  that  a  little  refleftion  upon 
my  proceedings  will  make  you  fenfible  you  ar^ 
in  the  wrong  :  abufe  not  my  moderation,  I  am 
"  not  exempt  from  fome  tranfports  I  would  wif- 
*'  lingly  avoid  -,  I  love  you  enough  to  facrifice  all 
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things  to  you,  and  I  would  not  give  place  to  the 
**  higheft  powers  in  the  univcrfe  for  you ;  the  life  of 
**  Piercy  mall  anfwer  for  what  you  make  me  fuf- 
^•^  fcrj  therefore  I  leave  it  to  you  to  manage  my 
**  hopes." 

Anne  Bullen  entered  the  queen's  prefence  much 
Tormented  at  the  king's  laft  words.     In  the  mean 
time  Wolfey  had  a  converfation  with  Piercy,  and 
put  his  patience  upon  the  anvil.     "  It  is  a  long 
**  time,  faid  he  to  him,  that  I  have  fonght  for  an 
"  occafion  to  let  you  know  that  I  love  you  •,  I  am 
"  perfuaded  of  your  exceeding  great  merit,  and 
**^  fhould  be  fenfibly  difplealed,  if  you  fliould  give 
"  the  leaft  occafion  to  fortune  to  declare  herfelf 
**  againftyou-,    I  muft  give  that  advice  which  I 
"  would  not  have  you  negleft.    You  love  Anne 
*'  Bullen  ;  the  king  hath  fome  defigns  which  agree 
*'  not  with  your  paflTion,  endeavour  to  free  your- 
**  fclf  from  it,  and  merit  the  king's  efteem  by  this 
**  effort.    What  defigns  foever  the  king  may  have^ 
**  anfwered  Piercy,  I  fee  nothing  that  can  hinder 
**  me  from  loving  the  perlbn  you  fpeak  of,  and  it 
*'  is  rot  my  humour  to  renounce  the  leaft  of  my 
*'  hopes.     I  know  that  you  can  love  in  fpite  of  au 
the  world,  replied  Wolfey ;  but  I  know  alfo, 
that  the  king  can  command  you  not  to  look 
upon  a  perlbn  for  whom  he  hath  a  particular 
*'  efteem  ;  and  that  it  were  better  for  you  to  re- 
''  linquifti  her,  than  to  expofe  yourfclf  to  the  in- 
*'  dignation  of  your  prince." 

**  I   know  not  by  what   motive  you  aft,  faid 
Piercy,  whether  in  zeal  for  him,  or  pity  for  me, 
"  but  I  declare  to  you.  That  neither  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  earth,  nor  a  whole  age  of  refleftion, 
can  ever  be  able  to  make  me  change.     Wolfey 
"  added,  I  thought  you  had  not  been  lb  ftriftlv 
**  engaged;   but,  fince  you  rcfolve  fo  blindly  to 

"  deltroy 
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**  deftroy  yourfelf,  I  muft  leave  yoB  to  ymir  pdn 
**  fion.  And  I  will  followthei9ciiniKiaiuw.it 
•*  with  ^ieafure,  faid  Picrcy,  and  I  fetl  myfel^de- 
*'  termined  to  a  conftancy  that  is  pnwf  agaonjft  att 

V  things."  ,  .  ,  .■ 

Wouey  went  away  enraged  with  his  fooiilb  f^ 

ftlnacy,  and  rcrdved  to  punilb  him  for  it.  Though 

hb  concealed  his  defign  from  the  Icing^ 
Piercy  recounted  to  his miflrefs  the  diicQur&he 

had  had  with  Wolfey  ^  and  /he  told  him  what  htd  . 

Jiafled  between  the  king  and  her  -f  and,  as  th^ 
overs  were  alarmed  at  the  croJTes  prepared  for 
them,  fo  the  pleaTure  of  loving  each  other  with 
iuch  conllancy  did  comfort  theiii. 

Wolfey,  who  was  confident  of  the  king's  paf< 
lion,  and  knew  its  violence,  hearkening  ho  VxoMf 
to  reafon,  which  at  firft  hindered  him  from  indi%-> 
ing  it,  now  only  ftudied  Piercy's  misfortune. 

Blunt,  who  looked  upon  the  cardinal  aftt^ 
principal  author  of  the  king's  infidelity,  difi;o-' 
vered  her  refentment  upon  all  occafions.  Thie 
cardinal  knew  her  implacable  temper,  and  was  not 
ignorant  of  her  artiSces  ;  and,  as  her  credit  wu- 
much  diminifhed,  he  refolved  to  ruin  her,,  to  ad- 
vance the  fortune  ofAnneBullen.  He  odvifed 
the  king  to  recall  the  old  earl  of  Northumberland 
out  of  Ireland,  and  to  oblige  his  ftm  Piercy  to 
marry.  At  the  fame  time  that  thcfe  orden  were 
given,  Henry  declared  openly  the  intention  he  had 
for  the  divorce.  The  tears  and  entreaties  of  the 
queen  were  fruidefs,  and  Brian  and  Vane  were  fent 
to  Rome  to  proceed  in  it. 

Blunt  doubted  not  but  this  great  defign  vrai 
Wolfey's  infpiration,  and  judged  that  he  laboured 
to  exalt  her  rival.  The  quten,  who  was  upon  the 
very  point  to  receive  fo  tenfible  an  injury,  was  not 
Icfs  enraged  againft  lain ;  and,  although  Ihe  had 
more 
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toon  moderation  than  Blunt,  her  hatred  for  the. 
cardinal  afpired  no  lefs  to  vengeance. 

*Thc  kih^s  afleAion  for  Anne  BuUen  began  now 
to  appear  openly,  and  the  arts  of  Blunt  to  decry 
her  excited  the  people  to  murmur ;  fo  that  the  king 
Vasoblifi;ed  to  explain  himfelf  to  an  aflembly  of  his 
lords  at  his  palace  of  Bridewell,  where  he  protefted 
that  it  was  purely  a  motive  of  confcience,  and  the 
defire  he  had  to  give  them  a  fucceflbr  to  the  crown, 
Vrhich  moved  him  to  this  defign  of  divorcing  the 
queen.  Some  of  them  fecmed  fatisfied  herewith, 
but  many  of  them  were  difcontented.  The  fubtic 
Wolfey,  who  feared  fome  dangerous  troubles 
might  befall  him  upon  it,  perfuaded  the  king, 
that  i^hatfoever  pleafure  he  took  to  fee  Anne 
Bullei^  it  was  of  vaft  importance  for  him  to  remove 
her  for  a  time ;  that  reafons  of  ftate,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  love,  obliged  him  to  it ;  that  it  was  to 
Jeparate  lier  from  Piercy,  and  to  facilitate  the  de- 
fign he  had  to  recall  his  father ;  that  the  queen 
murmured^,  -and,  that  the  difcontent  of  the  people, 
Xvhich  ^as  fomented  by  the  jealoufy  of  revengefiil 
i&lunt,  wfes  not  lefs  to  be  feared  •,  and,  that  this 
"retirement  of  Anne  BuUen  would  efFeftually  calm 
all  things. 

The  king  approved  Wolfey's  reafons,  but 
found  it  difficult  to  yield  to  them-,  but  the  car- 
'dinal  left  him  not  till  he  made  him  confent  to  this 
exile,  which  he  went  immediately  to  denounce  to 
Anne  BuUen.  "  Madam,"  faid  Wolfey  to  her, 
***  I  come  to  offer  a  petition  to  you  from  the  king, 
**' which  will  be  furprizin^,  fince  the  contents 
"**  thereof  is  to  banifh  yourfelf  from  the  court,  for 
*'  no  other  crime  than  that;  you  have  appeared 
"  therein  too  beautiful.  It  is  not  without  much 
^*  regret  that  he  removes  you,  fince  all  the  happi- 
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*'  hefs  of  his  life  depends  upon  feeing  and  pteafing 
**  you.  But  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  affairs  nave  £ 
"  ordered  ir,  and  it  (hall  be  for  fo  ihort  itime  an 
**  would  jiot  be  difcernible,  but  that  aU  eyes  uc 
"  upon  you." 

Anne  Bullen  was  haughty,  and  fenfible  of  die 
leaft  thing  that  concerned  her  honour ;  flie  took 
fomc  offence  at  her  undeferved  exile,  and  their  cn- 
ckavour  to  banifli  her  from  the  love  of  Piercy  ex- 
citing her  pafllon,  Ihc  told  Wolfey  fhe  fhould  rea- 
dily quit  a  place  where  (lie  received  fo  little  fktU^ 
faftion.  "  I  pity  his  majclly's  weaknefs,"  faid  ftic, 
*'  and  1  fhall  joyfully  part  from  a  court,  where  I 
•'  am  often  forced  to  hear  thofe  things  that  dif- 
*'  pleafe  me,  to  retire  into  a  folitude,  where  Imay 
"  with  libcny  entertain  myfclf  with  thofe  thoughts 
"  that  pleafe  me."  "  Voii  may  there  makcjuft 
*'  reflections,"  replied  Wolfey,  "  vpon  the  grand 
*'  advantages  which  fortune  has  decreed  you." 
"  Her  favours,"  faid  Hie,  "  are  fo  light,  that  I 
*'  wholly  bend  myictf  to  dcfpifc  th;em.  Tell  the 
"  king,  I  will  be  gone  to-morrow ;  and,  that  I 
*'  am  extremely  obliged  to  him  for  ordering  me  the 
"  thing  which  I  dcfired  with  my  whole  heart.*^ 

She  would  h;ivc  no  longer  converfe  with  him, 
but  fliut  hcifelf  up  in  Iier  chamber,  and  feigned  an 
indifpofition.  The  cardinal  returned  to  the  king, 
and,  as  he  had  always  made  it  a  rule  to  flatter 
him,  he  concealed  the  rage  of  Anne  Bullen  from 
him,  and  fettled  his  mind  in  a  peaceable  con- 
dition. 

Piercy  received  the  news  of  Anne  BuHen's  bft- 
nilbment  with  unfpeakable  grief.  She  exhorted 
him  to  fupport  this  beginning  of  their  crofles  with 
i:onn:ancy,  and  faid  a  tlioufand  tender  things  to 
Iiim,  whicli  foniething  allayed  his  torment,  but 
^  their 
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^hcir  reparation  drew  many  tears  from  both: 
iPiercy  had  a,  manly  heart,  but  could  not  refrain 
this  weaknefs. 

Knnt  Bjullen  retired  about  two  days  journey  from 
London,  to  one  of  her  father's  houfes,  where  fhe 
was  only  accompanied  by  her  mother.  The  place 
Vas  very  agreeable,  and  proper  to  footh  her  melan- 
choly •,  her  abfence  aftonilhed  every  body.  Blunt, 
who  knew  not  the  true  caufes  hereof,  was  joyful 
at  it,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  beginning  of  her 
dUgrace,  and  that  ftxe  was  withdrawn  by  rigour. 
But  the  queen,  more  penetrating,  plainly  per- 
ceived that  her  banifhment  was  only  to  appeafe 
the  people's  murmuring  and  to  facilitate  the  king's 
defigns. 

At  this  juncture,  the  old  earl  of  Northumber- 
land returned  from  Ireland,  and  was  received  with 
extraordinary  teftimonies  of  efteem  and  friendfhip. 
The  king  gave  him  new  offices,  augmented  his 
revenues,    and  agreeably  furprized  him  by  the 
addition  of    favours,    even   beyond   his    hopes. 
Wolfey,   who  had  advifed  with  the  king  upon 
the  conduft  which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  this 
affair,  exprefled  to  him,  on  his  own  part,   how 
ftrong  a  defire  he  had  to  ferve  him,  and  gave  him 
counfel  how  he  might  yet  fuftain  and  enlarge  his 
fprtunes.     He  convinced  him  at  laft,  that  the  alli- 
ance of  Anne  BuUen  would  be  no  ways  advan- 
tageous to  his  fon,  and  propofed,  by  the  bye,  the 
only  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  for  him, 
and  made  him  eafily  apprehend  how  great  credit 
this  marriage  would  procure  to  his  family.     The. 
only  thing  thap  made  him  paufe,  was  to  find  mean^ 
whereby  to  oblige  his  fon,  who  was  amorous  and 
paflionately   beloved,    to  commit   an    infidelity. 
Wolfey,  more  grafty  and  lefs  fearful,  thought,  with 
a  litde  affront  or  foul  play,   it  might  eafily  be 
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brought  to  pafs  ;  and  that  it  was  no  bard  niattA* 
p  obftruft  the  moft  tender  engagements. 

Although  the  earl  loved  \m  Ton  with  a  father^ 
paflHon,  and  wais  perfuaded  of  his  conftancy,  yet 
he  followed  tbj  cardinal's  counfcl,  and  propoled 
the  earl  of  Shrewlbury's  daughter  to  Piercy,  who 
anfwercd  liis  father  with  great  emotion,  and  pro- 
tefted  he  would  fooner  feek  his  death  in  the  u^ 
moft  parts  of  the  world,  than  renounce  his  love, 
I'he  carl  paflcd  by  this  his  firft  rafhnefs  -,  bu% 
whilft  Piercy,  by,  a  happy  intelligence,  entertained 
a  commerce  with  Anne  IJullen  which  cherilhed 
him,  there  was  a  treachciy  of  cruel  efFcfts  pre- 
paring for  them  both. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  Anne  BuUen  was  the 
only  ornament  of  the  court  ever  fincc  her  firft  ar- 
rival. The  king  was  infcnfiblc  of  all  pleafures, 
but  thole  of  love-,  and  Woll'cy  was  obliged;  to 
haAcn  thofe  aflairs  which  might  recall  Anne 
Bullcn. 

Old  BuUen,  who  was  flattered  with  the  hopes  <tf 
feeing  his  daughter  a  queen,  willingly  alTifted  to 
deceive  her ;  and,  whilft  his  more  indulgent  wife 
fufFered  her  to  continue  her  corrcfpondencc  with 
IMercy,  he  engaged  with  Wolfey  and  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Shrewft^ury.  / 

Anne  Bullen  lived  contentedly  in  her  folittidef 
and  fcemed  firmly  refolvcd  to  continue  in  it  5  but 
her  father  went  himfelf  to  draw  her  out  of  it,  and 
made  ule  of  all  his  authority  to  make  her  return 
to  the  court.  She  obeyed,  but  would  not  return 
to  the  q\ieen  \  and  it  was  with  great  grief  that  ihc 
liiw  herlelf  conllraincd  to  fufler  the  king's  vifitsv. 

"  You  fiy  from  me,"  faid  the  king  to  her  the  firft 
tinie  he  faw  her;  "will  you  always  in  this  manner ' 
**  anl'wer  a  paflion  wliich  makes  me  undertake  fuch 
'*'  txir.ioniinarv  ihingsr*'     *'  You  have  explained 

"  it." 
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**  it/*  (he  replied,  "  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner, 
*'  that  I  have  great  rcafon  to  doubt  of  it ;  and 
**  there  arc  but  few  lovers  who  would  fignalizc 
♦*  their  paflion  in  baniftiing  the  creature  they  love.'* 
**  The  violence  I  afted  on  myfelf/*  the  king  re- 
turned, *^  in  banifhingyou  hence,  ought  to  oblige 
**  you  to  pity  me,  and  not  to  referve  fuch  unjuft 
**  refentment  againft  mc.  I  would  labour  fecurely 
for  my  repofe  and  your  fortune :  for  you  alone  I 
have  engaged  myfelf  in  this  divorce  which  now 
ib  much  furprizeth  all  Europe  :  in  one  word,  I 
will  make  you  queen."  "  It  is  a  condition,  (he 
replied,  interrupting  him,  "  too  glorious  for  me  5 
"  and  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  accept  it.  You 
owe  your  heart  to  the  queen,  who  is  a  princefs 
defcrving  all  your  affcdion  •,  do  not,  in  aban- 
**  doning  her,  draw  upon  yourfelf  thofe  miferies 
which  ufually  attend  infidelity."  "  How  cruel 
is  your  gcnerofity  ?'*  faid  the  king  ^  "or,  rather, 
how  unjuft  is  your  perfeverance  for  Piercy? 
"  He  is  not  fo  wprthy  as  you  efteem  him,  and 
"  time  fliall  (hew  you  who  is  moft  your  lover,  he 
**orI." 

In  this  manner  the  king  explained  himfelf,  and 
Anne  Bullcn  continued  (Icdfaft  to  the  paflion  (he 
had  for  her  lovef,  who  had  left  London  to  (hun 
the  perfccution  of  his  father,  and  was  abfent  at 
her  arrival  -,  but  foon  came  up  at  the  news  of  her 
return  -,  and  (he  foon  perceived  fhe  had  committed 
an  irreparable  overfight  in  leaving  the  queen's 
houfe.  Her  father  forbid  her  to  fee  Piercv,  and 
fent  him  word  of  it,  that  fo  he  might  avoid  the 
refufal  which  would  be  given  him  at  the  gate. 
This  prohibition  troubled  her  extremely,  and  (he 
was  under  a  necelllty  to  make  ufe  of  her  courage. 
She  di(rcmbkd  before. her  father,  and  told  him, 
with  great  indifFercncy,  that  (he  wouW  obey  his 

I..  3  commands-, 
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commands ;  but  ihe  hoped,  in  doing  this  injuitiGe 
to  Piercy,  it  was  not  his  refolwion  Co  employe  the 
authority  he  had  over  her  in  favour  of  any  qther 
perfon.  "  As  thofe  whom  I  would  ferve  in  your 
**  behalf/'  Ikid  he,  "  have  more  power  than  I,  I 
*^  fhalleafily  promife  you  to  do  nothing  for  thero*** 
At  length  he  retired,  and,  as  fhe  doubted  not  but 
Piercy*s  impatience  would  foon  bring  him  to  her, 
fhe  informed  him  of  her  father's  orders  by  the  fol* 
lowing  letter. 

"  I T  is  forbidden  me  to  fee  you  %  it  is  o  cruel 
"  neceflity  unto  which  I  am  forced  to  obey  5  but, 
"  my  dear  Piercy,  they  cannot  hinder  me  from 
'^  lovingyou.  I  conjure  you  fubmit  yourfclf  to  ihofe 
"  that  have  authority  over  me ;  avoid  thofe  ralh 
"  carriages  that  may  render  us  meritorious  of  ouf 
*'  lufFerings  -,  I  Ihall  not  fee  you,  but  I  (hall  fecri- 
*'  fice  to  you  what  confidcrable  thing  foever  for- 
"  tune  can  offer  me,  attending  the  opportunity  to 
"  give  you  more  forcible  demonftraions  of  my 
"  tcndernefs." 

He  that  delivered  this  letter  to  Piercy  was  an 
eye-witnefs  of  the  tranfports  it  caufed.  He  prc- 
I'cntly  thought  upon  revenge,  and  to  begin  with 
Wollcy  firft,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  princi- 
pal caufe  of  his  misfortune  •,  but,  cpnfidering  he 
was  forewarned 'not  to  yield  to  the  emotions  of 
his  anger,  he  was  fatisfied  with  afflidling  himfelft 
and  thus  he  anlwered  the  letter  of  Anne  BuUca* 

^^  NO  confiderations  could  hinder  my  refent* 
^*  ment,  if  the  injuftice  of  my  enemies  could  have 
^'  made  me  lolb  your  heart ;  continue  your  boqntf 
**  to  mc,  which  I  prefer  above  all  things.  It 
*'  would  be  uaneceffary  for  me  to  repeat  here  how 

"  well 
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•*  well  I  love  you,  and  what  I  fufFer  for  you.  I 
«*  will  hope  with  you  that  the  times  may  change : 
••  pky  me,  and  believe  that  my  paffion  fliall  never 
**  end  but  with  my  life." 

The  meflenger  entrufted  with  the  letters  be- 
tween Piercy  and  Anne  BuUen,  was  perfidious  j 
and,  being  corrupted  by  her  father,  never  deli* 
vcred.  her  the  anfwer  he  had  fent.  She  was  fur- 
prized  at  Piercy's  coldnefs,  notwithftanding  flie 
did  not  accufe  him  •,  but  attributed  this  filence  to 
his  grief. 

She  feigned  herfelf  indifpofed  for  a  long  time,  . 
as  confidering  that,  fince  fhe  was  forbidden  to  fee 
Piercy  at  home,  Ihe  could  not  be  permitted  to  fee 
him  clfewhere ;  and,  to  avoid  all  occafions  of  giv- 
ing her  father  caufe  to  complain  of  her  difobedi- 
cnce,  and  the  world  to  give  her  trouble,  (he  did 
not  appear  in  any  place,  and  Piercy  fought  after 
her  in  vain.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  expofed  to 
ail  the  bad  efFe<5b  that  a  violent  paflion  cruelly 
thwarted  could  poffibly  caufe.  The  king,  in  the 
mean  time,  faw  Anne  Bullen  every  day.  Piercy 
was  not  long  ignorant  of  this :  he  knew  well 
enough  that  her  indifpofition  was  feigned ;  and, 
believing  that  fhe  had  received  his  anfwer,  be- 
wailed himfelf  that  her  firft  bounties  fhould  have 
fo  (hort  a  continuance.  In  this  fort  he  paffed  away 
a  month,  and  could  do  nothing  but  figure  a  thou- 
fand  cruel  things  to  himfelf.  His  jealoufy  began  to 
make  him  fear  that  the  king  was  happier  than  he, 
and  the  event  of  things  confirmed  him  in  his  firft 
fufpicions. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  and  old  Bullen 
were  equally  agreed  with  Wolfey.  The  one  afpired 
to  fee  his  daughter  crowned,  and  the  other  to  fee 
his  fon  matched  into  the  moft  conliderable  family 
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in  England.  Piercy  had  a  conftancy  which  amazed 
them,  and  to  remove  it,  Wolfey  contrived  with 
them  a  letter  from  old  BuUen  to  the  earl  of  Norths 
umberland,  which  wa«  in  thefe  terms. 

**  THE  obftacle  which  your  fon's  paffion  for 
**  my  daughter  hath  hitherto  put  to  the  marriage* 
"  you  fo  much  defirc,  is  now  wholly  removed.  1 
♦'  open  my  very  heart,  and  impart  my  joy  to  you. 
Our  perfuafions  have  fhaken  Anne  Bullen,  and 
the  king's  perfeverance  hath  conquered  her: 
the  appearances  of  a  divorce  have  flattered  her 
^'  ambition,  and  fhe  hath  now  furrendered  herfclf 
"  to  the  interefl:  of  her  fortune,  after  a  long  fight  ^ 
"  fhe  maintained  for  Piercy.  If  things  fucceed 
"  according  to  our  hopes,  a  (hort  time  ftiall  ailute 
"  you  that  no  perfon  in  the  world  has  a  higher  va- 
*^  lue  for  you  than  myfelf. 

. "  Thomas  Bullen." 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  laid  this  letter  upon 
the  table  in  his  clofct,  where  his  fon  ufually  came 
to  fpeak  with  him,  and  left  the  door  open.  Fate 
afted  what  he  defired ;  Piercy  havipg  fome  bufinefi 
with  the  earl,  went  into  the  clofet,  and  there  found 
this  counterfeit  letter,  which  confirmed  the  loj6  of 
his  repofe.  He  read  it  often,  and  would  have  per-- 
fuaded  himfelf  that  it  was  not  real;  but  appeaiv 
ances,  joined  with  fo  powerful  an  evidence,  left 
him  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  misfortune.  "  The 
*' faithlefs  creature  has  furrendered,"  cried  hc; 
*'  and,  whiifl:  I  defpife  real  advantages,  fhe  hark- 
"  ens  to  an  inconftant  man,  who  himfelf  will  foon 
*'  punifh  her  for  the  perjury  fhe  hath  done  me/* 
He  paufcd  a  long  time  upon  this  letter,  and  con-r 
firmed  himfclf  in  his  thoughts  that  he  was  betrayed* 
By  thcfe  reflcftions  he  concluded  that  Anne  Bul- 
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fcn's  letter  to  him  was  only  an  artifice  ta  hinder 
him  ^m  feeing  her ;  mdy  that  ihe,  agreeing 
with  her  father^  bad  confenteci  00  writing  of  this 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  at  this  m<v 
ment  came  in,  and  judged,  by  the  great  confter- 
nation  he  found  his  fon  in,  that  he  had  feen  Bui- 
len's  letter.  He  aiked  him,  with  an  afieAed  care- 
lefnefs,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  fay  to  him.  *'  Yes, 
♦*  my  lord/*  replied  Piercy,  **  I  come  to  beg  your 
"  permiflion  that  I  may  go  for  fome  time  tx>  fuck 
in  a  more  agreeable  air  than  this  of  London.*' 
Why  will  you,"  faid  the  earl,  **  leave  it,  when 
all  things  require  your  continuance  here  ?  You 
are  feniible  of  my  defigns,  and  of  the  complai- 
'^  £ince  I  have  hitherto  fhewed  to  your  repugnancy 
^'  to  them  ;  but,  in  fhort,  Piercy,  it  is  high  time 
"  you  fhould  now  fatisfy  me  :  you  bear  an  illuftri- 
**  ous  name,  my  years  are  far  Q>ent,  and  the  in- 
"  tereft  of  our  houfe  folicits  me  to  eftablifli  you.*' 
"  I  know,  my  lord,*  laid  Piercy  fighing,  that  I 
ought  indifputably  to  aft  whatever  you  pleafe ; 
but  you  have  known  my  weaknefs,  and  I  fldll 
crave  your  honour's  pardon  for  it."  "  Your 
**  conftancy  is  fo  ill  rewarded,"  the  earl  interrupted 
him,  "  that  I  blufh  to  fee  you  figh  for  a  woman 
**  who  abandons  you,  and  pays  thofe  favours  (he 
"  only  hopes  from  the  king  with  fuch  (hameful 
>  advances."  ''  I  befeech  you,  my  lord,**  replied 
^'  Piercy  weeping,  "  to  fpare  Anne  BuUen ;  fhe 
*'  may  have  fome  levity,  but  can  never  fail  of  be-^ 
"  ing  virtuous,  and  I  am  perfuaded  fhe  will  ne- 
**  ver  facrifice  me  but  to  the  crown  of  England.** 
"  There  is  n'>  likelihood  of  what  you  fay,"  conti^ 
nued  the  earl ;  "  the  divorce  cannot  be  made ; 
^*  Campeggio  is  preparing  to  go  to  Rome,  and 
"  the  queen  has  better  hopes  than  ever.  Not- 
^^  withftanding  the  king  vifits  Anne  BuUen  every 
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**  day,  and  at  all  hours,   he  is  very  well  fatisfied' 
^'  with  her,  and  has  quite  defcrted  Blunt." 

Some  perfons  that  came  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  earl 
interrupted  this  converfation,  which  continued  long 
enough  to  put  Piercy  to  cruel  trials  •,  his  father 
would  not  in  policy  fpeak  to  him  of  this  letter,  a» 
not  doubting  but  he  had  feen  it  -,  but  gave  him 
liberty  to  go  and  make  doleful  reflefbions  updn 

it. 

He  pafled  one  of  thofe  terrible  nights,  whereiit 
fenfible  difquiets  take  up  the  place  of  repofe  ;  attd, 
far  from  finding  relief,  iie  heard  on  tM  morrow 
that  the  king  had  created  Anne  BuUen  marchionefs 
of  Pembroke,  old  Bullen  earl  of  Ormond  and 
Wilton,  and  his  fonvifcountRochfbrt.  He  doubted 
not  that  thefe  favours  from  the  king  were  rewards 
for  the  favours  he  received  from  Anne  Bullen,  and 
ia  fpight  of  hinjfelf  he  fell  icito  unjuft  fufpicions  of 
her. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  quickly  pcrceivirtgj 
the  diforder  of  his  mind,  and  the  impre05on 
that  all  thefe  things  had  made  upon  it,  did  not 
ncgleft  fo  favourable  a  conjunfture.  Piercy's  con- 
ftancy  was  attacked  in  many  different  places, 
they  made  him  apprehend  that  he  ought  to  engage 
himfelf  before  the  intrigue  of  the  king  arid  Anne 
Bullen  was  made  public.  The  earl  of  Shrcwfbury's 
daughter  was  young  and  beautiful  *,  he  believed  he 
might  find  fome  repofe  with  a  pcrfon  fo  amiable, 
and  married  her,  after  he  had*  fo  long  refilled  the 
commands  of  his  father  j  but  time  made  hini  ktiow 
his  love  was  only  hid  under  a  refentment  of  fhort 
continuance. 

In  the  mean  tirne,  the  bufinefs  of  the  divorce 
did  not  advance  •,  the  cardinal  Campeggio,  who 
^vas  mediator  for  Rome,  had  orders  to  proceed 
flov^iy  5  the  king's  love  made  him  impatient  v  Anne 
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Bullcn  was  not  of  the  fame  charafter  with  Blunt, 
but  adherjed  more  ftriftly  to  her  honour. 

But  how  great  was  her  furprize  when  fhe  heard 
of  Piercy's  marriage,  although  fhe  had  murmured 
at  his  filence,  Ihe  did  not  fear  his  fidelity:  fhe 
gave  no  credit  for  a  great  while  to  this  intelligence, 
and  thought  it  was  only  a  trial  they  had  put  her 
upon ;  but  at  length  fhe  was  forced  to  yield,  and 
pcrfuade  herfelf  of  that  thing  which  all  the  world 
confirmed.  Her  own  conduft  did  not  in  the  leafl 
reproach  her,  yet  (he  believed  his  dirtruft  of  her 
conflancy  had  been  the  caufc  of  his  change.  She 
employed  all  her  care  to  hide  her  grief,  but  fjie 
fiicceeded  not  fo  well  therein,  but  the  king  per- 
ceived it,  and  reproached  her  with  the  kindncfs 
fhe  retained  for  fo  faithlefs  a  man.  In  fine,  all 
her  fpight  was  turned  upon  Wolfey  ;  fhe  had  not 
the  power  to  wifh  Piercy  any  harm  to  avenge  her- 
felf. Blunt  was  not  lefs  enraged  againfl  Wolfey 
than  fhe ;  flie  underflood  by  her  correfpondence 
with  vifcount  Roclifort  that  Piercy  had  not  been 
deceived  but  by  the  cardinal. 

Thefe  two  formidable  enemies  undertook  a 
thing  that  feemcd  impoflible ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
utter  overthrow  of  Wolfcy*s  fortune.  The  queen, 
who  had  much  jufler  reafons  to  hate  him,  had 
the  fame  intentions  to  ruin  him,  and  laboured  on 
her  part  to  deflroy  this  audacious  favourite. 

Piercy  found  not  that  tranquillity  in  his  marriage 
which  he  cxpefted;  although  he  believed  the  mar- 
chionefs  of  Pembroke  was  inconftant,  and  honour- 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  his  aftcftions  from  her, 
yet  he  found  a  greater  dilpofition  in  himfclf  tolovc 
her  now  than  ever.  The  perplexity  of  finding 
himfclf  everyday  fcnfible  of  his  firll  paffion,  occa- 
fioned  him  a  dangerous  fit  of  ficknels :  in  the 
height  of  his  fever  it  wa«  difqovenibic  that  he  re- 
tained 
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taincd  the  fame  paOTion  :  but  his  youth,  and  the 
great  care  that  was  taken  of  hini^  furmounted  that 
diftempcr  which  every  body  judged  to  be  mortal. 
However,  he  continued  in  a  languifhing  condition, 
which  time  could  never  effectually  reftore  him 
from. 

As  angry  as  Anne  BuUen  was  with  him,  flbe 
could  not  forbear  to  wilh  his  recovery  •,  his  crime 
appeared  altogether  deteftable  to  her»  but  ihc 
thought  upon  his  perfon  with  pleafure.  They 
had  not  feen  one  another  from  the  time  his  ma- 
jefty  had  commanded  her  to  retire  from  London, 
till  they  accidentally  met  one  day  by  the  fide  of  the 
river  Thames  with  equal  emotion  of  fpiritt  She 
could  hardly  know  him,  he  was  grown  fo  pale  apd 
dejefted,  that  he  moved  rather  pity  than  anger. 
She  gave  a  fhriek  when  (he  perceived  it  was  he,  who 
took  her  furprizc  to  be  her  averfion. 

"  Madam,'*  laid  he  to  her,  "  I  did  |iot  defign 
"  to  give  you  any  trouble  here-,  my  grief  con- 
"  dudtcd  me  hitlicr,  as  a  place  proper  for  no  other 
"  company  but  itfclf  •,  at  a  more  happy  time, 
*'  perhaps,  you  might  have  fecn  me  with  lefa 
*'  horror." 

In  a  more  happy  time,  replied  the  marchio- 
n'.ls,  with  looks  which  exprcflcd  more  of  for-^ 
low  ilian  wratli,  I  fhould  certainly  have  found 
the  nioH  lenfiblc  of  all  pleaiure<>  to  hfiye  feen 
the  faithful  and  generous  Piercy-,  but  I  pught 
to  have  nothing  but  honor  for  a  man,  who, 
after  his  dcamcis  to  me,  is  become  incopftant^ 
pcrfitlious,  and,  in  one  word,  the  fon-in-law  to 
the  earl  of  Slircwfbury.  You  have  tau»ht  me  4^ 
*•'  chanpc,  anlwcred  Pieicy  dolefully,  but  unfor- 
tunately for  mc,  my  condition  is  only  changed, 
**•  my  heart  is  aJrogether  the  fame  it  was.  You 
'*  are  nuin-ic-.i,  llic  :icidcd,  can  you  lay  :lut  1  have 
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given  you  examples  of  levity ;  I,  whom  neither ' 
king,  fether,  favourite,  norfortune  herfelf,  could 
be  ever  able  to  fliake,  nay  even  fince  you  have 
betrayed  me."  "  Andhavc  notyou,faidPiercy, 
repaid  the  king  thofe  dignities  he  hath  (howered 
on  your  whole  family,  with  that  fame  heart  you 
*'  ftole  from  me  ?"  "  No,  unjuft  Piercy,  faid  (he,I 
have  not  done  what  you  fay,  I  have  loved  you 
with  too  much  perfcverance  ;  and,  if  I  ough:  to 
be  reproached  with  any  thing,  it  is  that  I  have 
**  writ  you  a  letter 'full  of  tendernefs,  which  you 
'^  would  not  vouchfafe  to  anfwer."  **  Have  you  not 
*'  received  my  anl'wer,  cried  he  ?  I  am  betrayed, 
''  madam,  I  am  too  courteous,  not  to  acknow- 
"  ledge  the  honour  you  did  me  -,  I  have  watched 
"  a  thoufand  times  to  fee  you  fince,  but  you  did 
"  not  appear  •,  the  king  has  been  continually  in 
*'  your  company,  has  overwhelmed  you  with  his 
"  favours,  and  all  the  world  fpoke  of  his  good  for- 
**  tune.  Your  father  has  confirmed  it,  and  defpair 
"  has  precipitated  me  into  this  ftate  I  .am  in  at 
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miferies  to  the  artifices  of  Wolfey,  and,  without 
reproaching  your  weaknefs,  I  Ihall  be  content 
to  comfort  myfelf  with  that  liberty  I  have  pre- 
lerved ;  I  merit  much  greater  evils  than  thofe  I 
have,  and  I  well  fee,  that  time  has  deftined  me 
"  enough  of  them." 

"  But  as  for  you,  madam,  faid  Piercy,  put 
an  end  to  thofe  which  may  menace  you  -,  for^ 
get  an  ungrateful  man,  who  ought  not  to  give 
you  a  moment^s  trouble,  and  no  longer  refufe 
that  glory  the  king  offers  you  ;  marry  him,  if 
*'  he  can  make  you  queen  -,  you  fhall  have  in  me 
*'  a  moft  unfortunate  fubjeft,  who  will  retain  for 
**  yoq  fentiments  of  refpeft  and  adoration  to  the 
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"  laft  minute  of  his  life,  and  who  fhall  find  com* 
*^  fort  ill  any  condition,  when  he  ihali  fee  you  in 
'*  a  ftate  worthy  of  yourfelf.  I  conjure  you  to 
'*  this,  continued  he,*  proftrating  himfelf  at  hex' 
^'  feet,  if  a  truly  fincere  penitence  can  merit  any 
**  thing  of  you/* 

She  interrupted  him,  fhedding  fbme  tears^  ^^Go, 
*'  Piercy,  and  let  it  fufiice  you  to  have  caufed.  mc 
**  the  chief  of  all  evils,  do  not  folicit  me  to  render 
"  it  yet  greater.  You  have  been  more  dear  to  mc 
''  than  fortune,  and  you  are  ftill  too  much  fo;  let  us 
**  put  a  period  to  this  converfation  which  afflifls 
"  us,  and  can  give  us  no  other  fubjedl  but  that  of 
*'  repentance  •,  referve  yourfelf  for  thofe  perfons 
^^  to  whom  you  (land  obliged,  and  endeavour  to 
*'  forget  me,  for  your  own  quiet  fake." 

At  thefe  words  the  marchionefs  parted  from  him^ 
and  he  had  not  courage  enough  to  detain  her ;  ihe 
never  appeared  more  beautiful  to  him,  and  he- 
never  found  himfelf  more  amorous.  He  condnued 
fome  time  after  in  the  place ;  he  murmured  againft 
his  father,  detefted  Wolfey,  accufed  the*  carl  of 
Ormond,  made  a  thoufand  reproaches  to  himfelf^ 
^nd  returned  to  his  houfe  full  of  grief  and  diilxac- 
tion. 

This  difcourfe  of  Anne  BuUen  and  Piercy  gave 
them  knowledge  of  their  misfortunes,  and  incenfcd 
them  againft  the  cardinal.  The  pope's  ficknel% 
which  happened  at  this  time,  made  him  ne^ledl  the 
divorce,  and  employ  himfelf  entirely  in  lecret  in* 
trigues,  by  which  he  intended  to  fecurc  the  fuCr 
ceffion  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  The  king  perceived 
fome  thing,  and  prelTed  the  two  cardinals  earneftly 
to  determine  this  famous  affair,  becaufe  they  had 
full  power  do  it.  But  the  pope,  recovering  this 
ficknefs,  recalled  Campeggio,  without  giving  him 
Icifure  to  fatisfy  the  king.     The  king,  notwitlw 

ftancfing 
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landing,  refolved  to  appear  in  court,  with  the 

c^ueen,  before  the  judges:  nothing  was  more  fmart 

and  toufihing  than  what  the  queen  pleaded  in  her 

xiefence ;  (he  implored  juftice  of  the  king,  and 

vrent  out  of  court  in  defpair,  and  made  her  appeal 

from  the  cardinals  to  the  pope. 

The  king  accufed  Wolfcy  of  his  delay,  and  that 
he  had  betrayed  him  fecretly-,  but  the  cardinal 
moderated  his  indignation  by  his  rhetoric;  the  king, 
neverthelefs,  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  of  little 
fincerity. 

Cardinal  Campeggio  departed  from  London  ; 
and  the  king,  who  knew  the  pope  and  the  empe- 
ror were  reconciled,  feared  his  defigns,  queen  Ca- 
tharine being  aunt  to  the  emperor,  who  interefted 
himfclf  ftrongly  in  her  caufe.  Wolfey*s  flacknefs, 
whilft  he  was  in  profpe<5t  of  being  elefted  pope, 
caufed  much  difquict  to  the  king,  who  ordered 
Campeggio  to  be  flopped  at  the  fea  fide,  under 
pretence  of  fearching  his  goods ;  but,  in  efFeft,  it 
was  to  fee  if  there  could  be  found  amongft  them 
any  writings  concerning  thefe  affairs. 

His  departure  raifed  the  queen's  hopes,  but 
gave  fear  to  thofe  that  were  interefted  for  the  mar^ 
chioncfs  of  Pembroke.  Blunt  was  not  difpleafed 
with  thefe  delays,  knowing  the  king's  prefent  in- 
clinations :  and  Anne  Bullen  was  jojrful  thereat. 
In  hopes  to  be  revenged  on  Wolfey ;  which  fol- 
lowed foon  after. 

The  king  had  murmured  againft  him  with  high 
^lilpleafure ;  every  one  perceived  his  favour  was  up- 
on the  decline,  and  the  enemies  his  h^ughtinefs 
had  raifed  him,  now  threw  off  conftraint;  th« 
people  cried  out  upon  this  injuftice  ;  the  lords  com- 
plained of  his  pride,  and  the  queen  of  the  forrows 
ne  had  caufed  lier.  She  even  proved  that  he  de- 
iigned  to  betray  the  king,  keeping  fecret  intelli- 
gence 
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ice  with  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  it  was  madd 

arly  to  appear,  that  he  oppreffed  the  nation  by 

5  vanity,    which  he  fupported  by  tyrannizing 

/er  the  people ;   Anne  Bulleri  was  too  much  in- 

enfed  againft  him  not  to  fecond  the  multitude^ 

Old  vindi£Uve  Blunt  a£ted  with  no  lefs  refent-^ 

/ncnt. 

He  was  theil  accufed,  and  arraigned  acc^ordirig 
totheufual  forms  of  juftice,  yet  he  continued  to 
fit  as  chancellor,  hoping,  by  his  prefertce,  to  dif- 
perfe  this  ftorm  •,  but  the  king  was  informed,  that 
a  perfon  accufed  as  a  criminal  ought  not  to  officiate 
the  moft  important  charge  of  the  kingdom  -,  who 
fent  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  SufFolk  to  him  to 
demand  the  great  feal  from  him  -,  which  he  re- 
fufed,  fiercely  telling  them  his  majefty  had  ho- 
noured him  with  the  office  of  chancellor  for  his 
life ;  but,  the  king  wrote  to  him  the  next  day  to 
fend  it,  and  to  quit  London.  He  obeyed  the  or- 
der of  his  ibvereign,  returned  the  feal,  and  immedi- 
ately went  to  Afhcr,  a  very  fair  houfe,  that  he 
built  after  he  had  given  Hampton-Court  to  the 
king,  commanding  his  ftcward  to  deliver  uf 
to  the  king,  or  his  orders,  all  his  moveables 
which  were  the  richeft  that  ever  any  fubjeft  pof 
feffed. 

Norris,  who  had  been  educated  at  court,  to< 
"Wolley's  place  of  favourite  and  confident.     T 
quality  of  agent   in  amorous   fecrets,  was  m' 
agreeable  to  his  charafter  than  to  the  gravity  c 
prelate :  he  was,  by  experiehce,  perfeftly  fki 
in  love  intrigues  •,  he  had  excefs  of  complaifa 
and  found  the  true  way  to  pleafe  the  king. 

Wolfey's  procefs  was  made  with  great  pr< 
tation ;    all  his  goods  were  confifcatcd,   he 
convifted  of  treafon  againft  the  king,  and 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  c? 
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►f  his  perfoh  was  fcft  to  the  plcafurc  pf  his  fovc- 
V^fgn :  if  he  had  been  moii;  fubnaiffive,  or  lefs 
dangerous, he  had  undovd3i;edlf  found^morcfiiends, 
l>ut  his  fortune  ^nd  his  pride  had  raifed  him  up 
irrecfoncileable  enemies ;  he  was  foon  after  ordered 
to  attend  the  fequel  of  his  deftiny  at  Aftier.  The 
king,  who  could  not  all  at  once  renounce  the 
kindnefs  he  formerly  had  for  him,  left  him  in 
poflcflion  of  the  archbifhopric  of  York  and  bilhop- 
ric  of  Lincoln  ;  fent  Norris  privately  to  him,  to 
allure  him  that  he  pitied  hLs  misfortune ;  and,  to 
mvt  him  a  ring,  which  the  cardinal  received  upon 
tiis  "knees.  He  gave  Norris  a  magnificent  prefent, 
and  afterwards  acquainted  him  (with  a  great  deal 
of  eloquence  and  rcfolution)  that  he  was  a  ftriking 
example  of  Fortune's  inconftancy  :  he  conjured 
'him  to  aflure  the  king  of  his  refpeft  and  gratitude  ; 
and  fell  dangeroufly  ill,  upon  hearing  by  the  intelli- 
gence he  kept  at  court,  that  the  queen's  friends, 
Blunt's  induftry,  and  the  credit  of  Anne  BuUen, 
«very  day  alienated  the  king's  remaining  affeftions 
for  him.  The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  was  con- 
cerned at  his  illnefs,  he  fent  perlbns  tovifit  him,  and 
obliged  even  the  marchionefs  of  Pembroke  to  tef- 
tify  fome  candour  to  him  •,  he  was  permitted  to  go 
from  Aftier  to  Richmond,  but  was  arretted  on 
the  road  upon  new  accufations  of  treafon,  and 
-carried  to  Cawood  caflle. 

Some  time  after  he  was  taken  out  of  the  caftle 
to  be  brought  to  London,  but  grief  and  a  fever 
tended  his  life  upon  the  road:  he  died  with  a  great 
deal  of  conftancy,  and  fignificd  no  other  regret, 
*but  the  loJs  of  his  prince's  friendfliip  :  he  had  a 
prodigious  genius,  and  had,  in  fome  meafure,  go- 
verned all  Europe  ;  no  enemies  but  women  could 
have  caufed  the  fall  of  fuch  a  man. 

Vol.  I.  M  The 
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The  king  had  been  more  affcftcd  with  hisdcath, 
had.  he  been  Icls  taken  up  with  lovcj  but  he 
thought  upon  nothing  but  the  means  whereby  he 
might  poffcfs  Anne  iiullen :  he  gave  every  d^y 
lomc  frefh  mark  of  his  bounty  to  thofc  of  her  fK^ 
mily  ;  her  fatlicr  was  raifcd  to  tlic  highcft  digni- 
ties, and  her  brother,  vifcount  Rochford,  made 
the  gr(r:itcll  figure  of  any  man  at  court;  he  was 
f>ermitted  to  fee  lilunt  every  day*,  but  fhe  had, 
neverthclefs,  hatred  and  jealoufy  againft  his 
filler. 

Picrcy  led  a  mod  deplorable  life ;  his  paffion  for 
Anne  Bullen  had  renewed  all  its  force  fince  their 
interview  upon  the  river  fide;  flie  tailed  more 
Iwcetnefs  in  finding  him  leCs  culpable  than  (he 
could  imagine  ;  but,  the  greater  (lie  found  her 
tcndernels  for  him,  the  more  flie  avoided  meeting 
him,  not  finding  In  herfelf  ftrength  enough  to 
hide  lier  inclinations.  Norris  foon  made  himlelf 
confiderable  to  all  the  world,  by  the  credit  he  had 
acquired  with  the  king;  he  often  vifited  the  mar- 
ch'fonefs  of  Pembroke,  in  delivering  the  kingfs 
amorous  meUligcs  to  her  ;  but  he  took  a  little  too 
much  pleafure  in  this  commerce,  and  unhappily 
found  his  heart  was  too  tender  toferve  as  an  agent 
tor  another,  without  fome  felf-intercfl:  with  the 
moll  beautiful  pcrfon  in  the  world. 

T.he  ellcem   which  the  kings  of  Kngland  and 
I'Vance  had  reciprocally  one  for  the  other,  joining 
with  I'ome  reafons  o(  (late,  obliged  them  to  makr 
another  interview,      llenry  met  Francis  at  Bui 
loigne,    and  Francis  accompanied  Henry  afte 
wards  to  Calais,   where  the  two  courts  made  tl 
nw)ll  glorious  company  in  Euroi>e.     They  VM 
niany  fealts,  and   the  marchionefs  of  Pembrc 
appeared  io  beautiful  in  a  mafquerade,  at  wb 
t!ic  two  kinjr';  were  prefent,   that  llie  made  i 

conqur 
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conquefts.  Norris  was  fo  chai'mcd  with  her,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  faying  to  one  of  his  moft 
particular  friends  when  the  fcaft  was  over :  '*  How 
*'  fair  is  the  marchionefs  of  Pembroke !  and  how 
"  unhappy  is  a  man  to  have  a  heart  fo  fenfible  of 
"  it  as  mine  !**  The  king  pafTed  by  him  at  that  in- 
ftant,  but  the  place  was  dark,  and  he  not  fpeak- 
ing  it  very  loud,  his  voice  could  not  be  dif- 
cerned. 

Henrv  made  the  kincr  of  France  his  confident 
in  the  paflion  he  had  for  Anne  Bullen,  and  told 
him  he  was  refolved  to  marry  her,  as  foon  as  ever 
the  divorce  (hould  be  determined.  This  prince, 
far  from  condemning  his  defign,  acknowledged  to 
him  that  he  had  paffionately  loved  her,  and  that, 
in  the  fame  condition,  he  fhould  have  done  the 
fame  thing;  that  he  could  afllire  him  by  experience^ 
Ihe  had  virtue,  which  made  her  worthy  of  the  ho-  ' 
nour  he  intended  for  her,  and  he  offered  him  his 
afliftance,  if  he  flood  in  need  of  it  upon  this  occa- 
(ion ;  an  authority  of  fuch  imjx)rtance  could  not 
but  caufe  a  fenfible  joy  to  Henry.  The  two  princes 
mutually  promifed  an  inviolable  friendfhip,  ajid 
being  willing  to  demonllrate  it  even  in  their  fub- 
jefts,  Henry  gave  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the 
conflable  of  Montmorency  and  the  admiral  Brion ; 
and  Francis  gave  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece  to 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

At  the  return  from  this  voyage,  the  king  of 
France,  whofe  counfel  the  marchionefs  rcfpefted, 
follicited  her  for  the  king  of  England :  fhe  could  no 
longer  oppofe  lb  great  difficulties  -,  her  parents, 
her  acquaintance,  and  Piercy  himlclf,  who  con- 
jured her  to  it,  at  length  fhook  her  refolution. 
She  confented  to  marry  the  king,  and  Rowland 
Lee,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield, 

M  2  privately 
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privately  celebrated  the  ceremony  in  prefcncc  of 
archbifhop  Cranmer,  a  number  of  perfons  to 
whom  the  king  imparted  this  fecret,  and  fome  of 
the  family  of  Anne  Bullcn.  The  publication  of 
the  divorce  was  made  Ihortly  after ;  queen  Anne 
was  prefently  crowned,  and  queen  Catharine  ever 
after  called  the  princefe  dowager. 

Never  was  any  perfon  rtiore  fatisfied  with  his 
own  fortune  than  Henry,  nor  more  worthy  of  hers 
than  the  beautiful  queen ;  (he  referved  fo  much 
fweetnefs  and  modefty  in  this  exaltation,  that  (he 
charmed  all  thofe  that  approached  her.  Piercy,  who 
continually  adored  her,  was  confoled,  in  fome  mea- 
furc,  by  his  miftrefs's  glory  :  queen  Catharine  ex- 
pefted  it  too  long  to  be  furprifed  ;  but  Blunt's  fury, 
who  forefaw  it  as  well  as  the  queen,  gave  her  ter- 
rible agitations  at  the  news :  her  hatred  to  the  (ifter 
extended  to  the  brother,  and  Ihe  detefted  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  It  was  fomcwhat  terrible 
to  her,  to  fee  her  rival  elevated  to  the  fame  degree 
of  honour  that  (he  had  fixed  her  hopes  upon,  and 
no  enterprife  appeared  difficult  to  her,  in  order  tO' 
pull   her  down. 

In  the  interim^  the  young  queen  was  with  child^ 
and  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  after- 
wards the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  the  illuftrious 
queen  Elizabeth. 

The  divorce  was  fo  far  from  being  confirmed 
by  the  pope,  that  it  was  declared  null  at  Romc^ 
where  king  Henry  was  fentenced  to  retake  his 
queen,  upon  penalty  of  excorrtmunication  in  cafo 
of  refufaL    It  would  be  fuperfluous  here  to  repeat 
the  whole  ieries  of  a  matter  fo  well  known :   th 
grief  of  queen  Catharine  was  very  violent ;  fb 
Ihe  had  hoped,  that,  after  the  king  had  fatisfie 
Jkis  loVe,  be  would  be   reduced  by  rcafon  •,  bu 
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Mlven  (he  faw  him  perfevere,  fhe  gave  herfelf  up 
to  difoonient,  jand  £eU  jjujto  a  diftemper,  wherccn 
(be  died. 

She  wrote  fuch  tender  «nd  affcdling  letters  to 
the  king,  that  he  was  touched  with  fom^  rcmorfe 
fer  his  injujllce  to  hen     She  kft  him  one  daugh- 
ter, who  was  afterwards  queen  Mary. 
.  Norris  fought  by  all  means  to  keep  in  the  king's 
favour ;  b^t  he  had  an  intereft  to  manage :    his 
heart  was  ftrongly  fixed  upon  the  queen,  but  the 
king's  conftancy  to  her  robbed  him  of  all  hopes  to 
sdifcover  his  paffion  to  her :  he  knew  the  king  was 
capable  of  new  amours,  and  he  took  a  great  deal 
of  care  to  nuKe  him  obferve  the  beauty  of  a  young 
lady  tJiat  waited  upon  the  queen,  infomuch,  that 
he  perceived  the  king  was  infenfibly  fmitten  with 
tier;  a  full  and  quiex  poffeffion   oftentimes   palls 
the  appetite  of  the  moft  paflionate  lover,  and  the 
enjoyment   moft  commonly  is  fufEcient  to  oblite- 
rate the  merit  of  the  perfon.     Thus,  whilft  the 
queen  performed  her  duty,  faithfully  loving  the 
king,    and   forcing  herfelf  to  forget  unfortunate 
Piercyf  love  revenged  Bkint,  and  prepared   mif- 
fortunes  for  the  quesn,  from  which  nothing  could 
iecure  hir. 

Although  her  beauty  was  nothing  diminiftied  by 
marriage,  the  king  could  not  forbear  following  his 
inconftant  inclinations,  and  fell  in  love  with  Jane 
Seymour.  The  perfidious  Norris,  who  gave  oc- 
^afioA  to  this,  endeavoured  to  make  a  merit  of 
the  queen,  and  acquainted  her  with  the  king's 
new  amours,  in  hopes  to  pleafe  her  by  his  offici- 
oufnefs  :  Ihe  told  him,  that  fince  his  majefty  had 
been  pleafed  to  honour  her  with  his  tendernefs, 
and  rendered  her  condition  fo  glorious,  he  was  not 
pbliged  to  confine  all  his  affeftions  to  her  perfon  ; 
wd  Ihe  (hpuld  be  (o  {sly  from  perplexing  herlejf 
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ith  fruitlefs  jealoufy,  that  fhe  fliQiild  be  joyful  to 
;e  him  reach  his  fatisfavSlion. 

Norris  explained  the  queen's  difcourfe  to  his 
particular  fenfe  •,  he  believed  that  fhe  did  not  love 
the  king,  and  that  her  indifference  had  caufed  her 
to  fpcak  in  this  manner  :  "  Your  majefty  has  rea- 
fon,  faid  he,  thus  to  defpife  his  injudice,  and 
you  will  have  no  lefs  rcafon  to  ufe  him  with  the 
*^  fame  inconftancy :  thus  your  majefty  ought  to 
revenge  your  beauty,  and  you  cannot  do  amife 
herein,  fince  he  hath  given  you  a  precedent :  if 
^'  I  had  fo  great  a  (hare  in  your  majefty's  eftecm, 
as  I  have  paflion  for  your  interefts,  I  (hould  take 
the  liberty  to  tell  your  majefty/' — "  If  I  had  the 
*'  leaft  efteem  for  you,  replied  the  queen  coldlv,  ' 
^'  and  you  ftiould  have  a  real  zeal  for  me,  it  Ihoiud 
be  neither  your  friends  nor  your  counfels,  that 
fliould  regulate  my  conduft  :  I  know  the  king'^ 
goodnefs,  and  ftiall  never  recede  from  the  ac» 
knowledgment  and  refpeft  I  owe  to  him :  I  dq 
not  penetrate  the  reafons  that  oblige  you  to 
^'  fpeak  this ;  be  more  difcreet  for  the  future,  and 
"  do  not  force  me  to  advertife  the  king  that  you 
*'  betray  his  lecrets." 

The  queen  left  Norris  in  defpair,  at  the  ill  liic 
cefs  of  his  infidelity ;  the  king's  new  inclinatioj 
was  not  long  kept  fecret ;   Blunt  was   immode 
lately  overjoyed  at  it,  hoping,   that  if  ftie  eou! 
chafe  Anne  Bullen  from  the  king's  heart,  ftie  mig 
ahb  cafily  difpoflefs  her  of  the  throne,  where  i 
could  not  look  upon  her  without  extreme  gr 
The  tendemcfs  fhe  had  for  the  vifcount  Rochfr 
was  utterly  blotted  out,  by  his  keeping  the  n 
riage  of  his  fitter  a  I'ccret,  and  never  acquaint 
her  with  it  •,  and  ftie  made  no  fcruple  to  facj 
him,  fo  that  fne  might  but  deftroy  his  fitter, 
was  her  rival.     Sht:  had  fo  good  intelliger 
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^43urtj  and  had  fo  wedded  Iherfclf  to  fortune,  that 
Ihc  had  power  to  aft  greater  things  than  any  other ; 
fhe  knew  that  it  was  now  high  time  to  fecond  the 
indiflference  that  the  king  began  tp  have  for  the 
queen,  and  fhe  caufed  a  hundred  things  to  be  pub- 
ulhed  againflt  the  virtue  of  this  princefs,  who,  tho' 
ftie  kept  not  the  leaft  correfpondence  with  Piercy, 
they  aJffirmed  that  fhe  faw  him  every  day,  and  re- 
tained a  great  kindnefs  for  him.  The  fury  of  this 
enemy  proceeded  yet  farther  ;  and  fhe  reported  in 
fcveral  places,  that  vifcount  Rochford  was  paf- 
fipnately  in  love  with  the  queen  his  filler,  and  re- 
ceived favour  enough  from  her. 

Thefe  reports  were  fpread  abroad  every  where, 
and  tales,  which  never  lofe  any  tiling  in  carriage, 
were  now  augmented  according  to  theoldcuftom. 
They  at  laft  reached  the  king,  who  gave  ear  to 
them,  rather  to  authorife  his  change,  than  bccaufp 
he  thought  there  was  any  truth  in  them, 

Piercy  had  feen  her  fometimes  after  fhe  was 
queen,  but  had  his  pafTion  been  never  fo  earnefl 
to  have  entertained  her  with  difcoyrfe,  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  him  to  fucceed  in  it.  But  deftiny  once 
granted  him  this  advantage  at  Greenwich:  the 
queen  wa^  fitting  there  one  evening  in  a  green  ar- 
bour, which  gave  a  prolpeft  of  the  Xhames,  and 
Piercy's  melancholy  conduced  him  to  the  fame 
place,  not  dreaming  whorn  h^  fhould  meet 
there. 

The  queen  was  meditating  upon  the  unhappy 
ftate  of  her  condition  -,  for,  though  fhe  had  no 
extraordinary  pafTion  fqr  the  king,  fhe  had  yet  fo 
much  as  to  create  in  her  a  mofl  fenfible  grief  for 
his  inconflancy.  She  was  looking  towards  the 
river  fide,  when  Piercy  came  into  the  arbour,  and 
,-  he  did  not  immediately  know  her,  till  at  the  noife 
pf  his  coming   in  fhe  turned  herfelf  j    and   then, 
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flotwithftanding    the    obfcurity,    they  perceive^ 
each  other. 

The.  queen  being  alone,  would  have  gone  z-r 
way  1  but  Piercy.  with  a  little  earneftnefs  ftayed 
her.  '"  Ah  !  madam,"  faid  he,  cailing  himfelfiat 
at  her  feet,  "  refufe  not  one  moment  of  your  pre- 
"  fence  to  a  man,  whofe  grief  for  the  lofs  of  youj 
"•  hath  reduced  him  to  a  condition  that  deferves 
**  your  pity."  "  If  what  you  aflt  could  be 
*•  capable  to  re-eftablifh  your  rcpofe,"  replied 
the  queen,  "I  (hould  grant  it  with  pleafure  ^ 
**  bill  Piercy,  you  can  be  never  the  happier  for  it, 
**  but  will  become  the  more  criminal  -,  we  live  un- 
**  der  thofe  laws  that  leave  us  not  to  ourfelves, 
**  why  do  you  foUicit  me  to  purfue  a  wcaknefs, 
'*  which  can  do  you  no  fervice  ?"  *'  Will  you  then 
"  command  me  to  renounce  all  manner  of  hopes," 
interrupted  Piercy,  "  and  give  me  leave  to  per- 
"  fuade  myfelf,  that  your  hatred  makes  you  ait 
*'  thus  ?  I  know  the  difference  that  there  is  now 
"  between  your  rank  and  mine  ;  and  that,  per- 
*'  haps,  I  commit  a  great  error  in  faying  I  ever 
"  loved  you,  but  I  can  never  forget  that  equality 
*'  of  lenriments  which  heretofore  united  us.  Can 
"  it  be  pollible,  that  fo  much  of  that  paflipn 
*'  ftiQuld' continue  in  my  heart,  and  that  nothing 
"  of  it  (hould  remain  in  yours  ?  I  acknowledge 
**  that  I  have  deferved  my  misfortune,  but  you 
**  have  formerly  found  me  worthy  of  your  tender- 
*'  nels,  and  the  remorfe  t'ut  my  crime  hath  cpft 
"  me,  pught,  in  (bme  meafurt:,  to  expiate  it." 
"  If  I  hated  you,"  replied  the  queen,  "  I  flipuld 
"  take  lei's  care  to  avoid  you  -,  it  is  the  inclination 
"  I  have  for  ygu  that  obliges  mc  to  fliun  you  :  I 
"  know  myfelf,  Piercy,  and  that  I  am  not  proof 
"  agaitilt  yyur  fighs  i  ihcy  have  heretofore  com- 
*-  pofc4 
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^*  pofed  aU  the  happincfs  of  my  Kfe ;  perhaps,  at 
**  this  time,  I  fhouid  be  but  to6  fenfible  of  them  1 

V  I  have  enemies  that  have  a  vigilant  eye  up- 
**  on  me,   and  the  lead  failure  may  attn^  the 

V  greateft  miferies,  which  would  make -you  de- 
^*  fjpair  to  have  caufed  me  :  quit  me  then,  indi& 
**  penlably  tied  to  what  I  owe  the  king?*' '  *•  But 
"  he  betrays  you,"  interrupted  Pienfy,  "  and 
**  Seymour  enjoy s  him  intircly."  "  His  proceed- 
"  ing  may  afflift  me,"  added  the  queeii,  **  but 
^'  ought  not  to  make  me  incur  a  guilt.**  *^  So  I 
**  ought  not  to  hope,"  faidPiercy,  "that  love  will 
*'  do  any  thing  for  me  ?"  "  It  is  a  paflion,  re- 
plied the  queen,  *'  which  can  procure  us  nothing 
"  but  misfortunes :  retire,  Piercy,  I  conjure  you^ 
**  for  I  have  fome  prclages  of  a  dirdFul  confe- 
**  quence  j  at  this  very  moment  that  I  fpeak  to 
*•  you,  I  feel  my  heart  and  my  whole  body  to 
**  tremble,  without  knowing  the  leaft  reaibn  for  it." 
**  I  will  obey  you  till  death,"  replied  Piercy  moft 
lamentably,  "  and  I  hope,  when  I  have  fought 
**  it,  it  will  cut  off  the  intail  of  all  my  mife- 
"  ries."  At  this  the  queen  could  not  forbear 
(hedding  tears.  Piercy  found  great  pleafure  in 
looking  upon  her,  but  could  not  long  enjoy  it, 
Ihe  commanding  him  to  retire. 

Fortune,  who  took  Blunt's  part,  afted  more 
for  her  than  fhe  could  hope,  and  placed  her  near 
the  arbour  where  Piercy  eonverfed  with  tho 
queen ;  fhe  failed  not  to  mifreprefent  this  innocent 
liiterview,which  mere  chance  had  given  occafion  to. 
The  king  heard  of  this  as  well  as  others  ;  and,  as  he 
wilhed  nothing  more  than  the  liberty  to  indulge 
his  new  paffion,  he  gave  drift  order  to  oblerve  the 
queen,  that  fo  fhe  might  be  convided  upon  fome 
pretf  ncc  or  other.     This  did  not  hinder  him  from 
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publilhing  a  famous  tilting  at  Greenwich,  ivith  or- 
ders to  all  the  nobility  to  appear  at  it. 

The  queen,  though  very  melancholy,  and  litdc 
difpofed  to  take  pleafure  in  fuch  entertainments, 
was  obliged  to  appear  at  them,  but  did  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  negligence.  The  king  would  only  be 
a  fpeftator  of  thefc  jufts;  vifcount  Rochford,  the 
queen's  brother,  was  defiant ;  and  Norris,  the 
king's  favourite,  defendant.  All  the  young  lords 
had  magnificent  equipages  and  gallant  devfces: 
there  came  an  innumerable  crowd  of  Englifh  and 
ftrangers  to  Greenwich;  the  Thames  was  covered 
with  gilded  barges,  wherein  the  ladies  were  to  re- 
turn to  London  after  the  folemnity  was  over. 
Blunt,  who  forcfaw  that  this  day  would  end  very 
agreeably  to  her,  was  bedecked  after  an  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  filled  one  of  the  chief  balco- 
nies with  her  attendants.  Young  Seymour,  proud 
to  Ite  hcrfelf  adored  by  the  king,  and  to  give  oc- 
cafion  to  fuch  entertainments,  took  care  to  adjull 
whatever  art  could  contribute  to  her  natural  beauty, 
and  both  Icxes  this  day  made  the  moft  fplcndid  ap- 
pearcince  imaginable. 

Piercy,  who  had  renounced  all  forts  of  pleafures, 
and  whole  laft  converfation  with  the  queen  had  rc- 
ducr.d  to  defpair,  refolved,  Hout  with  a  dreadful 
dfngn,  ro  be  one  of  the  tilters.  .He  fought  death, 
:iiid  the  kingdom  being  in  peace,  he  refolved  in 
this  day  of  pleafure  not  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  own 
fl<ill,  but  to  fuffcr  his  adverfary  to  praftife  his  (kill 
upon  him.  Having  formed  this  defign,  he  gave 
order  for  his  equipage  to  be  all  in  black,  only  i\ 
little  edged  with  gold. 

The  day  of  iblemn  jufts  being  come,  they  werq 
bf*gan  with  mucli  vigour ;  the  vifcount  Rochford 
won  much  honour,  and  gained  great  advantage^ 
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Ugainft  the  firft  that  prefented  thcmfelves ;  but  it 
^as  much  doubted  he  would  not  keep  it  when 
Picrcy  appeared,  whofe  (kill  was  well  known.  The 
queen  wept  when  fhe  faw  him :  he  was  fo  pre- 
occupied with  his  defign,  that  he  never  regarded 
the  different  objefts  placed  round  about  him.  His 
firft  encounter  againft  the  vifcount  Rochford  was 
very  fine;  they  began   the  fecond,    and  Piercy, 
whofe  defpair  hurried  him  on,  run  himfelf  upon 
the  vifcount's  lance,  which  entered  him  for  want 
of  his  armour,  and  made  him  fall  with  a  deep 
wound.     This  misfortune  was  followed  with  a  ge- 
neral cry.    The  vifcount  Rochford,  who  had  done 
it  undefignedly  and  againft  his  intention,  ran  pre- 
fently  to  Piercy,  who  had  loft  a  great  deal  of  blood, 
and  was  followed  by  many  friends  of  the  wounded: 
but  whilft  thus  fo  many  people  (hewed  the  afFeftion 
they  had  for  Picrcy,  the  queen  demonftrated  hers 
by  more  evident  affliftion.     The  fight  of  Piercy's 
blood  had  chilled  all  hers,  and  a  mortal  grief  rob- 
bed her  of  her  foul ;  and  that  love  which  was  lodged 
in  her  heart,  in  fpight  of  all  her  attacks  to  chace  it 
thence,  made  her  feel  her  power  at  this  time  more 
than  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  •,  (he  had  not 
ftrcngth  to  refift  fo  cruel  a  blow,  but  fell  down 
in  a  fwoon  intothe  arms  of  the  dutchefs  of  Suffolk, 
who  was  near  her. 

This  fecond  accident  quite  put  an  end  to  the 
folemnity.  The  king  found  matter  of  perplexity 
and  rage  herein,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  into 
his  palace  at  Greenwich,  where  the  queen  was  alfo 
brought ;  whilft,  on  the  other  fide,  care  was  taken^ 
of  Piercy's  prefervation,  which  appeared  at  pre- 
fent  very  uncertain. 

The  king  was  no  fooner  alone,  but  he  made  re- 
flexions upon  this  adventure.  The  rumours  that 
the  cruel  Blunt  had  lowed  of  vifcount  Rochford*s 
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love  for  the  queen,  and  of  the  continuance  of 
fcer  tcnderi>cf5  for  Piercy,  pafled  for  current  in 
his  opinion^  He  believed  that  Rochford,  having 
heard  pf  the  converfation  the  queen  had  with 
Piercy  in  the  garden  at  Greenydch,  was  agitatec) 
with  je^loufy,  and  intended  rather  to  kill  Piergr 
than  to  conquer  him  ;  and  th^  queen's  grief  fum* 
ciently  dcmonftrated  hpr  love. 

The  king  was  thus  inaking  refinements  upon 
his  firft  refentment,  when  an  officer  came  in  and 
prefcnted  him  with  a  letter  he  had  taken  up  at  the 
lifts,  which  he  knew  to  be  Norris*s  writing, 
wherein  he  read  thefe  words ; 

"  I  am  more  enamoured  with  the  queen  than 
*'  ever  any  pcrfon  was :  when  I  acquainted  you 
*'  the  firft  time  at  Calais  of  my  inclination  for 
**  her,  I  did  not  believe  it  w;is  able  fo  far  to  tranf- 
*'  port  me.  Pity  the  condition  wherein  I  am,  and 
**  make  fome  vows  in  favour  of  a  paflion  which 
**  muft  certainly  kill  me,  unlcfs  it  find  fome  en-r 
"courageraent/* 

This  knowledge  of  a  third  lover  of  the  queen's 
made  the  king  abfolutely  determine  to  deftroy 
them  ^  and  it  was  no  fmall  furprize  to  fee  the 
queen's  barge  flopped  in  returning  to  London, 
from  which  Ihe  was  taken  out  and  fent  to  the 
Tower  with  vilcount  Rochford  and  Norris. 

But  how  great  was  the  joy  oi  Blunt,  when  ihc 
faw  the  difgrace  of  her  rival  ?  She  promifcd  her^ 
ielf  that  the  queen^s  firft  going  out  of  the  Towc/ 
fiiouki  be  to  the  i'caffold  •,  and  ftie  prepared  herfelf 
to  avll  a  terrible  part  in  this  tragedy. 

Lnmciiiately  were  publilhed  fome  of  the  reafons 
which  the  king  laid  he  had  to  complain  againft 
tiie  queen  •,  whereupon  Ihe  was  Tcverply  examined, 
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'Ifut  nothing  could  be  found  capable  to  condrmti 
her.  -^he  looked  upon  this  as  a  relapfe  of  the  fame 
fortune  which  had  raifed  her  to  that  height,  and  faw 
that  it  was  the  king's  inconftancy  alone  which  had 
caufed  it.  The  affeftion  which  Ifae  retained  iot 
Picrcy  was  innocent  e^iough  to  prevent  her  blulh* 
ing,  though  all  the  world  was  privy  to  it ;  and  as 
for  her  brother  and  Norris,  (he  could  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  it. 

She  fubmitted  to  the  king's  Orders  without  fuf- 
fering  the  leaft  murmur  againft  his  injuftice  to 
efcape  out  of  her  mouth ;  and,  protefting  that  ftic 
was  innocent,  Ihe  only  accufcd  fortune  of  her  ill 
treatment. 

But,  although  Ihft  appeared  fo  refcrved  to  the 
public,  (he  did  not  forbear  to  give  her  grief  a  li- 
beral current,  when  the  lords  arretted  and  carried 
her  to  the  Tower.  The  remembrance  of  her  firft 
engagements  with  Piercy,  and  the  endearing  cor- 
rcfpondence  that  created  them  fo  many  happy 
days,  now  returned  afrefh  into  her  imagination. 
She  confidered  that  the  king  had  been  the  only  in- 
terrupter of  that  happinefs,  and  that  his  pretend- 
ing to  raife  her  to  a  throne  had  been  the  fole 
foundation  of  all  her  miferies :  ^  (he  deteffed  the 
condition  of  a  queen,  and  the  memory  of  Wolfey, 
who  had  ruined  her  by  his  artifices. 

The  vifcount  Rochford  could  not  in  the  leaft 
Imagine  what  fhould  be  the  caufe  of  his  imprifon- 
ment ;  he  accufcd  the  king's  new  paffion  of  it, 
and  judged  that  his  fiftec's  misfortune  was  only  the 
efFeft  of  her  hufband's  levity,  and  that  fortune, 
who  had  made  him  participate  in  her  favour, 
would  involve  him  in  her  troubles.  The  connexions 
he  had  had  with  Blunt,  and  his  knowledge  of  her 
averfion  to  the  queen,  made  him  defpair  of  her 

afliftance, 
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afliftance,  neither  did  fhe  employ  her  cruelty  againft 
him  for  his  own  fake. 

As  for  Norris,  who  fome  days  before  faw  him- 
fclf  in  that  happy  ftate,  that  attrafted  the  envy 
of  all  the  courtiers,  and  having  himfelf  carried  on 
the  intrigue  betwixt  Seymour  and  the  king,  much 
lefs  apprehended  fuch  a  return  as  fhould  wholly 
overwhelm  him  at  one  inftant,  not  imagining  thzt 
a  letter,  which  he  had  written  to  an  old  confident 
of  his,  concerning  his  fecret  paflion  for  the  queen, 
fliould  fall  into  the  king's  hands :  however,  that 
was  not  the  only  caufe  of  his  difgrace,  for  the 
king,  in  reading  that,  called  to  mind  what  he 
had  heard  him  Ipeak  in  going  from  the  ball  a( 
Calais. 

But  whilft  thefe  three  perfons  expefted  the  event 
of  this  affair,  all  the  court  interefted  themfclvcs 
herein  differently.  The  king,  pofTefied  with  his 
new  amours,  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  thofc 
pleafures  which  his  inconftancy  led  him  to,  and  the 
queen's  imprifonment  hindered  him  not  from  pro- 
flrating  himfelf  at  Seymour's  feet. 

Blunt,  hoping  to  take  an  advantage  of  this 
junfture,  employed  all  her  charms  and  arts  to  re- 
cover the  heart  of  the  king  •,  but,  feeing  all  was 
labour  lofl,  and,  although  fhe  knew  that  in  dc- 
ftroying  the  queen  fhe  did  but  labour  to  advance 
Seymour,  yet  fhe  chofe  rather  to  ferve  that  rival  of 
hers,  who  revenged  her,  than  fhe  who  flole  the 
king's  heart  from  her  •,  and  her  bloody  incompaf^ 
fionate  foul  furniflied  her  with  means  for  the  moft 
black  and  liorrid  infidelities. 

As  the  vifcount  Rochford  had  moft  paftionately 
loved  her,  he  often  wrote  to  her  in  the  height  o£ 
their  correfpondence  •,  but  to  hide  that  commerce 
which  any  loft  letter  might  difcover,  he  ftiled  her 

fiftcr: 
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£fter«  She  conveyed  two  of  ^  the  moft  tender  of 
thefe  letters  into  the  queen's  clofet,  by  feducing  to 
her  intereft  thofe  who  had  an  opportunity  to  do  it, 
and  never  hefitated  to  deftroy  a  perfon  whom  fhe 
had  adored,  to  be  revenged  of  her  rival.  The 
king  fearched  all  the  queen's  papers,  amongit 
which  he  found  thefe  two  letters,  which  were  writ- 
en  in  thefe  terms. 

LETTER    I. 

"YOU  well  know,  deareft  fifter,  that  I  love 
you  in  fo  paflionate  a  manner,  that  I  (hould  pre- 
fer the  advantage  of  pleafmg  you  above  all  the 

"  fortunes  of  the  univerfe  -,  and  I  fhall  efteem  my- 
felf  the  moft  happy  of  all  men,  if  I  could  but 
one  day  make  you  forget  the  king.     I  poflefs 

**  neither  his  rank  nor  his  merit,  but  I  have  more 
love,  and  more  fidelity  than   he  :    make  trial . 
thereof,  and  you  fliall  find  my  words  are  as  fin- 

"  cere  as  my  heart." 

LETTER    11. 
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"THE  king  beheld  you  yefterday  with  fo 
great  application,  that  I  am  alarmed  thereat : 
you  promifed  that  you  would  have  no  amorous 
afpefts  for  any  perfon  but  myfelf,  and  yet  I  fee 
you  feek  his  with  too  much  diligence.  I  avow 
to  you,  deareft  fifter,  that  I  am  jealous  of  you : 
Have  I  deferved  that  you  (hould  break  your 
word  with  me;  and  will  you  renounce  thofe  boun- 
ties which  I  have  had  reafon  to  praife  ?  Manage 
yourfelf  with  the  king,  fince  fortune  will  have 
it  fo,  but  remember  that  all  your  tendernefs  is 
due  to  me,  and  that  a  few  happy  minutes  are 

"  not 
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**  not  luflicient  for  the  tt'poic  of  my  life,  and  that 

I  expeft  a  continuance  of  your  favours  to  afliirtf 

me  of  the  poflcITion  of  your  heart.** 

All  that  was  in  thefe  two  letterSj  hiight  vcrf 
well  be  fuppofed  as  written  to  the  queen  ;  and  the 
king  had  no  fooner  read  them,  but  he  felt  himfel^ 
tranfported  with  prefent  revenge  •,  but,  corifidering 
lat  lengtli  that  he  Was  obliged  to  keep  fome  mea* 
fures  herein,  he  gave  orders  that  the  queen's  pro-^ 
ccfs,  vifcount  Rochford*s,  and  Norris*s,  Ihould  ht 
drawn  up  according  to  the  ufual  forms.  His  paf- 
fion  for  Seymour,  and  fome  little  remorfe  for  queert 
Catharine,  deftroycd  all  the  fmall  pity  wherewith 
Anne  Bullen  could  infpire  him  ;  and,  though  Ih^ 
was  much  more  amiable  than  any  thing  that  he 
could  ever  love,  nothing  interceded  tnore  for  her } 
but  that  dcftiny  which  caufcd  her  lofs,  created 
greater  woes,  and  fuffcred  them  to  reign. 

As  foon  as  the  queen  had  notice  that  her  procels[ 
was  forming,  flie  wrote  to  the  king  in  a  very  affect- 
ing  manner,  though  her  letters  had  not  the  defircd 
effeft,  for  he  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  defird 
of  poflefling  Seymour,  and  the  queen  was  how 
forced  to  defpair  of  his  heart :  he  Ihuc  his  eyes  td 
every  thing  that  might  favour  her,  and  fixed  them 
only  on  what  could  ruin  her;  he  was  perfuaded 
that  Picrcy  was  paflionately  loved  by  her,  and  thd 
letters  which  the  perfidious  Blunt  had  produced^ 
left  him  no  room  to  doubt  of  her  guilt :  he  believed 
that  jealoufy  was  the  only  caufe  that  made  Piercy 
engage  with  the  vifcount  Rochford  •,  and,  that 
their  defign  in  coming  to  the  folemn  jufls,  was  to 
fight  in  earned:.  Norris's  letter  was  yet  a  farther 
fubjedt  of  difquiet ;  and,  if  the  queen  was  kind  to 
Piercy,  and  received  her  own  brotlier  into  the 
number  of  her  gallants,  it  mij^ht  juflly  be  believed 
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chat  Norris,  being  young,  handfome,  and  extreme 
amorous,  was  not  ill  treated  by  her. 

Thole  who  wer-e  friends  to  Seymour,  confe- 
.derates  with  Blunt,  and  fome  ungrateful  perfons, 
whom  the  queen  had  favoured,  confpired  toge- 
ther to  deftroy  her.  She  was  accufed  before  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  fome  other  peers, 
And  conftrained  to  plead  for  herfelf,  all  the  world 
having  thus  abandoned  her.  She  defended  her 
innocence  in  a  moft  pcrfuafive  manner,  and  ex- 
plained herfelf  withcxtraordirKiry  moderation  in  re- 
fpeft  of  the  king,  and  teftified  an  entire  refignation 
xo  his  pleafure. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  force  of  her  defence, 
ihe  was  brought  in  guilty,  and  condemned  to  lofe 
her  head,  together  with  the  vifcount  Rochford 
and  Norris,  who  in  a  few  days  faw  all  his  favour 
and  the  faireft  hopes  in  the  world,  expire  in  ^ 
ihameful  death. 

The  queen  heard  her  fentence  with  a  moft  fur- 
prifing  conftancy^  and  no  woman  ever  manifefted 
more  greatnefc  of  foul  •,  infomuch  that  they  who 
would  have  <:omforced  her,  had  greater  need  of 
confolation  themfelves.  "  I  receive  this  death  to 
"  which  my  judges,"  faid  (he  to  them,  "  by  his 
^'  m^efty*s  will  have  condemned  me,  as  an  addi- 
**  tion  to  his  former  bounties  ;  and  I  have  lived 
•^  long  enough  to  die  with  conftancy  :  I  do  proteft 
*'  that  I  quit  this  life  without  regret,  and  that  it 
**  has  bt;en  too  grievous  to  me  to  make  it  defire- 
*^  able.  Tell  his  majefty,  if  you  pleafe,  that  he 
'*  has  no  reafon  to  blulh  for  having  loved  me  ;  that 
'*  I  have  a(5ted  nothing  to  render  me  unworthy  that 
**  honour  to  which  he  was  pleafed  to  raife  me  : 
•*'  tell  him,  that  I  have  honoured  him  as  my  prince, 
•**  and  loved  him  as  my  hulband;  and  I  call  Heaven 
"  to  witncfs  before  you,  that  I  have  never  failed  in 
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"  my  duty  to  him,  neither  as  his  fubjeft  nor  as  his 
"  wife.  Add  to » this,  I  conjure  you,  that  I  am  lb. 
•'  far  from  murmuring  at  his  fcverity,  tliat  I  be- 
"  lieve  him  too  juft  to  have  hated  mc  without 
"  caufe,  and  condemned  me  without  reafon  -,  and 
*'  I  only  accufe  thole  enemies,  which  his  former 
"  bounties  have  raifed  me,  of  my  misfortunes.  I 
"  leave  him  a  daughter  which  is  moft  dear  to  nie^ 
^*  becaufe  fhe  has  the  honour  to  be  of  his  blood. 
*'  I  hope  he  will  tj\kc  pity  on  her  youth  ;  that  my 
"  misfortunes  will  not  dilturb  l:cr  infancy,  and 
*'  that,  befides  the  tendci  iiefs  he  owes  to  her, 
"  ihc  m;iy  ftill  find  i:i  him  what  Cnc  lofes  in  me, 
"  I  retain  neither  hatred  nor  relcntmcnt  ngainftany 
**  of  thole  who  have  betrayed  me ;  and,  if.  any 
"  thing  can  trouble  the  tranquility  of  my  foul,  it 
*'  is  the  grief  I  have  for  being  the  caule  of  my 
''  brother's  death."  After  theie  words,  and  fome 
tokens  of  remembrance  for  thofe  that  had  fervedher^ 
flic  dilpofcd  herfelffor  death  with  tiie  fame  courage. 

1  he  vifcount  Rochford  fhewed  a  little  more 
weaknefs,  and  inveiglicd  againft  tlie  king  and  the 
judges :  he  had  truly  loved  the  queen  his  fifter, 
but  no  fartlier  than  the  lies  of  blood  and  her  virtue 
obliged  him  ;  he  deplored  the  misfortune  of  this 
princcfs,  and  moved  the  hearts  of  the  people  that 
heard  him. 

Noiiiinr;  appeared  in  Norris,  but  paflion  and 
d(r[)air-,  biit  who  can  expreis  that  of  Piercy  ?  for^ 
jV.jp.i  t!)j  time  of  the  tournaments  at  Greenwich 
he  had  hfiird  nothing  of  what  had  paffed,  till  one 
cf  Jiis  llrvimts  ijidifcreetly  told  him  this  difmat 
advcnuire  of  the  queen's  •,  at  which  his  wounds 
opc:ied  a^,!;;iin,  and  a  torrent  of  blood  iflucd  out 
:■:  tills  ctvioiion,  which  threw  him  into  a  re- 
hpi'a:  of  IjIs  lirll  wcaknels,  to  which  a  fever  join- 
!.:jr^  riv^cle  him  light-headed  j  and,  thinking  he  al- 
ways 
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•ways  faw  the  queen  dying,  he  uttered  many  things 
which  teftificd  the  condition  of  his  heart,  and  the 
<iiforder  of  his  rcafon:  he  would  fain  have  leaped 
out  of  his  bed  and  run  to  the  fuccour  of  this  prin- 
cefs  i  but,  if  they  had  not  oppofcd  this  defign,  he 
■had  not  (Ircngch  to  execute  it. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  king  was  not  without 
fome  inquietude  :  t!ie  afiair  in  :u.;ir.ition  caufedhim 
fome  troubles  which  he  could  in  no  wife  avoid  ; 
but  his  paflion  for  Seymour  foon  diiperfed  them, 
and  no  fooner  was  lie  touched  with  Tome  remorfe, 
rbut  his  fickle  hican-  extlnguiflied  all  its  force. 

I'he  queen  was  l)clieaded  in  the  'J  owlt,  to  avoid 
•that  murmur  wliich  j/ity  often  excites  amongft; 
the  multitude  upon  thofe  fad  occalions:  but  al- 
thoufdi  this  cruel  aftion  was  executed  in  a  private 
juanner,  there  were  many  perfons  whom  a  barba- 
rous cm-iofity  drew  to  be  ipedtators.  Blunt  failed 
not  to  be  prefent  at  the  place  where  fhe  promifed 
-Jierfelf  lo-much  j)leapjre  •,  flie  appeared  therewith 
the  fame  fplendor  as  if  it  had  been  a  g-illant  fefti- 
val  j  ilie  was  ib  obdurate  as  to  difplay  the  magni- 
ficence of  lier  aj)parel  in  the  face  of  a  mourning 
fcaflfold,  and  with  her  gaiety  inlliltcd  an  alfeipbly 
wholly  devoted  to  tears  and  r'ricf. 

'J'iir  quern  appeared  with  the  fame  grace  that 
•was  conilantlv  admired  in  her.  Her  iountenancr. 
wa;i  i;ndi!luri)e'45  and  nothing  coyld  be  ff.en  in 
her  ali;e:t  but  fcrenity  and  uvrijeily :  flie  wa^ 
vcik'd  all  over  \,;tli  mourning;  and,  in  rlu*  midlL 
of  all  thei'e  difm;.!  oI./]e<5ls,  her  looks,  which  were 
cad  upon  all  Ikt  fpeitators,  infufi  il  {'/ief  and 
defpair  into  all  ihe.-r  hearts:  even  Blunt  herfelf, 
that  fierce  anci  impi-icahle  enemy  of  the  queen's, 
now  felt  that  guilr  harli  its  limits,  and  that  fear  and 
trembling  are  conftanrly  its  atrc  ndants ;  die  refo- 
lution  of  the  princefs  made  hrr  IJuvcr,   and  flie 
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could  not  avoid  confidering  that  flie  was  the  cauife 
of  all  thofe  evils.  Thefc  refleftions  wrought  ^ 
befeeming  penfivcncfs  upon  her ;  and,  if  her  eycsj 
had  been  examined,  they  would  have  appeared 
much  more  troubled  than  the  queen's.  The  maic^a 
of  honour  to  this  princefs  were  extreme  difconlb-. 
Jate  ;  flie  exhorted  them  oftentimes  to  be  conftant 
according  to  her  example,  and  feeing  the  execu- 
tioner attended  only  her  order,  (he  fpoke  in  pay- 
tipular  to  her  divine,  and  afterwards  addrefledher- 
ifelf  to  all  that  could  hear  her. 

"  As  I  die  your  queen,'*  faid  fhe,  "  and  the 
*^  artifices  of  envy  cannot  bereave  me  of  th^ti 
quality,  although  they  have  robbed  mc  of  the 
king's  tendernefs,  whicl>  was  much  more  dear  to 
me  ',  I  am  joyful  that  I  can  aflure  you,  in  the 
laft  moments  of  my  life,  that  I  have  never  dif- 
**  honoured  him  either  in  my  aftions  or  thoughts ; 
but,  in  protefting  my  own  innocence  to  ye  I 
do  not  pretend  to  render  his  majefty  criminal  5 
I  do  declare,  that  I  have  great  'caufe  to  extol 
him,  and  his  great  favours  to  me  do  fufficientty 
perfuade  that,  without  mod  powerful  realbns, 
he  had  never  abandoned  me  to  fo  deplorable  a 
fortune.  I  dij:  without  repining ;  imitate  my 
fteadinefs,  and  pardon  yours  as  I  do  my  ene- 
mies ;  and  let  that  pity  which  my  misfortunes 
can  create  in  you,  be  declared  in  the  favour  of 
a  little  princefs,  whom  I  leave  to  the  king- 
dom, and  who  is  now  going  to  be  left  to  the 
hatred  of  the  king  her  father,  jjnd  po  the  cruelty 
of  thpfe  who  h?ive  dcftroyed  me  :  her  birth  is 
illuftrious  -,  and,  although  my  blood  is  not  to 
''  noble  a?  the  king's^  yet,  at  leaft,  it  merits  the 
efteem  and  proteftion  of  honed  people :  aflill 
one  day,  if  there  be  occafion,  thofe  ligitimate 
rights  which  her  condition  hath  given  her.     I 
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**  recommend  her,  in  general,  to  the  people,  to 
^'  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and,  in  particular,  to 
*'  all  thcrfe  who  are  concerned  at  my  misfortune. 
**  After  this,  I  die  praying  for  profperity  to  the 
"  king,  and  peace  and  plenty  to  his  kingdoms." 

After  thefe  words,  (he  turned  her  laft  thoughts 
towards  Heaven,  and  received  her  death  like  a  true 
heroine.  Blunt  beheld  her  head  fevered  from  her 
body  with  horror,  to  which  was  Joined  a  more  (en- 
fible  amazement  when  fhe  faw  the  vifcount  Roch- 
ford  appear. 

She  had  loved  him  as  far  as  her  ambition  was 
able  to  permit  her.  The  deplorable  condition 
in  which  he  was ;  his  innocence,  which  (he  fo 
well  knew  -,  and  his  fad  and  languifhing  counte* 
nance,  ftabbed  her  to  the  heart.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  her,  and,  referving  a  large  propoition 
of  kindnefs  for  her  (notwithftanding  all  her  in- 
trigues) he  iigijed  at  the  remembrance  of  their 
former  plealtires  i  and,  not  being  able  to  compre- 
hend that  a  perfon  whom  he  had  adored  fhould 
come  to  be  an  e^e-witnefs  of  his  death,  and  of  a 
death  of  this  nature,  he  expreflcd  to  her,  by  his 
dying  looks^  the  aftonifhment  that  her  cruelty  had 
caufed  him  j  he  uttered  many  fighs  which  reached 
Blunt's  ears,  and  pierced  her  heart,  which  till 
then  had  been  impenetrable.  On  her  feeing  the 
fatal  blow  given  to  the  vifcount  Rochford,  flie 
felt  all  the  injuftice  he  fuffered  •,  remorfe  bereaved 
her  of  her  fenfes  j  a  mortal  palenefs  Ipread  itfelf 
over  all  her  face,  and,  not  being  able  to  continue 
longer  upon  this  difmal  place,  fhe  was  carried  ofF 
before  the  execution  of  Norris,  which  followed  the 
queen's  and  vifcount  Rochford's. 

The  king  heard  the  news  of  this  cataftrophc  not 
without  fome  confiufion,  and  would  have  been 
touched  with  it,  but  flatterers^  who  always  make 
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it  their  chief  bufinefs  to  extol  the  weaknefles  of 
kings,  foon  ftifled  thefe  motions,  and  exhorted  his 
majefty  to  be  refblute.  In  this  they  fo  well  fuc- 
ceeeded,  that  tlie  queen  was  fcarccly  expired,  but 
he  married  Jane  Seymour. 

The  fury  of  queen  Anne's  enemies  was  extended 
even  to  her  daughter,  and  they  obliged  the  kingj 
to  declare  his  marriage  with  her  rtull,  as  he  had  that 
of  queen  Catharine,  and  the  two  princcfles,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  illegitimate. 

After  the  queen's  death,  Piercy  lived  but  a  few 
languifliing  days.  He  quitted  the  court,  and 
fought  for  employments  anlwerable  to  the  fad  ftatcJ 
of  his  condition.  As  for  Blunt,  flie  was  puniflied 
for  all  her  crimes  by  the  king's  inconfVancy,  and  by 
the  death  of  her  fon,  upon  whom  (he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  fo  great  hopes,  and  to  whom  For- 
tune had  decreed  fuch  glorious  advantages.  She 
died  fuffcring  that  mifery  her  cruelties  had  juftly 
dcferved,  being  defpifed  by  the  king,  and  hated 
by  all  the  world. 

Anne  Bulfen  was  generally  bewailed,  arid,  not- 
withllanding  all  that  her  enemies  faid  againft  her, 
many  refpcftable  perf  ns  who  knew  her  virtue,  re- 
tainrd  a  juft  veneration  for  her  memory,  and  in-^ 
fpired  the  fame  fentiments  into  fucceeding  ages  ( 
file  was  not  only  beautiful,  generous  and  benefi- 
cent, but  was  endowed  with  a  true  and  real  wif- 
dom,  and  was  altogether  worthy  of  that  grandeur 
to  which  flic  was  raifed,  and  from  which  ftie  faun^ 
fortunately  fjll. 
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Lord  ROCHFORD. 


LORD  Rochford  is  fcarce  mentioned  in  hif- 
tory,  but  as  the  brother  of  Anne  Bullen,  to 
his  relation  with  whom  he  owed  his  dignity  and 
misfortunes.  That  natural  affeftion,  which  a  lifter 
has  for  her  brother,  and  which  is  not  only  inno- 
*c€nt  but  laudable,  gave  rife  to  the  blackeft  calum- 
ny againft  both  the  queen  and  him,  and  foon 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  both. 

The  lord  Rochford  was  one  of  the  handfomeft 
men  cf  his  age ;  but,  by  a  fatality  which  is  but 
too  frequently  feen  in  marriages,  he  was  joined 
in  wedlock  with  a  woman,  who  was  fo  far  from 
being  worthy  of  him,  that  llie  was  a  difgrace  to 
human  nature,  and  deferved  even  a  feverer  fate 
than  fhe  afterwards  met  with.  This  monfter  of 
iniquity  was  unfaithful  to  her  hufband's  bed,  not- 
withftanding  his  great  merit  and  accomplifhments, 
which  may  be  very  naturally  accoimted  for  by  that 
obfervation  of  Shakefpear's : 

"  As  virtue  never  will  be  woo'd, 
*'  Tho'  lewdnefs  tempt  it  in  a  fhape  of  heaven  j 
*'  So  vice,  tho'  to  a  radiant  angel  linked, 
*'  Will  fate  itfelf  in  a  celeftial  bed 
*^  And  prey  on  garbage." 

s 
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She  was,  upon  this  account  defervedly  hated  by  che^ 
queen  who  tenderly  loved  her  brother,  and  beings 
at  the  fame  time  apprchenfive  that  her  enormities 
might  be  brought  to  li§;ht,  and  highly  incenfdkl 
agaihft  the  queen  •,  (he  did  her  utmoft  to  perfuade 
the  king,  that  fhe  was  didoyal,  and  charged  her 
with  being  guilty  of  the  abominable  fin  ^  inceft 
with  her  brother.  The  king  did  not  fail  to  Bften 
to  this  horrid  accufation,  becaufe  it  confpired  with 
his  inclinations,  as  he  had  then  conceived  a  paf* 
fion  for  Jane  Seymour,  and  was  grown  weary  of 
the  queen.  However,  the  tifcumftaacc  of  lord 
Rochford-«i  bein^  accufed  by  his  wife,  will  go  a 
great  way  to  vindicate  him  in  the  opinion  of  all  t&e 
rational  and  judicious.  A  wife  that  accufes  her 
hufband  from  her  own  mere  motion,  fhews  herfclf 
jntirely  unworthy  of  credit,  as  fhe,  by  that  very 
aftion,  difcovers  herfclf  to  be  deftitute  of  all  prin- 
ciple and  fertiment.  We  (hall  leave  it  to  the  ca- 
fuifts  to  decide  in  what  cafe  a  wife  may  accufe  her 
hufband ;  but  we  make  no  doubr,  but  every  rea- 
der will  readily  allow,  that  a  wife  that  accufes  her 
hufband  upon  mere  furmifes,  is  altogether  incx- 
cufable. 

Such  wa5»  the  fuccefs  of  her  infinuatioos,  that 
the  king,  immediately  after  the  jults  at  Green- 
wich, ordered  lord  Kochford,  Norris,  Wefton, 
Brcreton,  and  Smeton  to  be  apprehended,  and 
the  queen  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower. 

Hillorians  arc  generally  agreed,  that  it  is  not 
known  with  certainty  what  happened  at  the  jufts 
to  give  occafion  to  the  manifeitation  of  the  king's 
jealouly.  It  api)cars  to  us  highly  probable,  that 
the  whole  Ichemr  had  been  concerted  before-hand, 
and  was  not  till  then  ripe  for  execution.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  lortl  Rochford  was  committed  to  the 
'J  ower,  and  it  Teems  highly  ]>robuble,  he  did  not 

even 


Tti  know  what  would  be  laid  to  his  charge  :  but 
Viis  ruin  was  determined  as  well  as  the  queen's^  and 
Isinocence  itfelf  could  avail  them  nothing. 

When  lord  Rochford  received  information  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  he  eafily  conjeftured 
^who  lb  black  a  calumny  was  raifed  by,  and  being 
aware  of  the  alteration  in  the  king's  fentimeirtu 
began  to  defpair  of  his  own  life/  as  well  as  of  that 
of  the  queen,  for  whom  he  was  equally  concerned, 
as  he  had  always  loved  her,  though,  as  he  declared 
himfelf;  and.  It  feems  highly  probable,  that  his 
affedtion  never  exceeded  the  limits  to  which  a  bro- 
ther's love  for  his  fitter  (hould  be  confined. 

Lord  Rochford,  in  this  melancholy  fituation, 
without  friends  to  advife  with,  and  debarred  from 
all  correfpondence  with  his  fitter,  abandoned  him- 
felf  to  defpair,  both  upon  her  account  and  his  own. 
After  having  a  long  time  languiflied  in  confine- 
ment, he  was  brought  to  his  trial  with  the  queen, 
on  the  i2thof  May,  1536,  at  Wettmintter-hall. 
He  pleaded  not  guilty,  as  well  as  the  queen ;  but 
was  not  very  prolix  in  making  his  defence ;  and 
certain  it  is,  that  had  he  fpoke  ever  fo  well  in  his 
vindication,  it  would  have  been  to  no  purpofe,  as 
his  death  was  refolved  upon  as  well  as  the  queen's. 
The  only  circumttance  that  could  be  allcdged 
againtt  him,  in  proof  of  his  having  carried  on  an 
inceftuous  commerce  with  his  fitter,  was,  that  he 
had  been  once  feen  leaning  upon  her  bed.  But 
fuch  trivial  circumftances  were,  in  that  age,  of 
fufHcient  weight  with  courts  whofe  proceedings 
were  entirely  regulated  by  the  king's  pleafure. 

He  received  lentence  to  be  beheaded,  though  it 
was  never  known  upon  what  grounds,  either  the 
queen  or  he  was  condemned.  Thus  this  unfor- 
tunate youth  faw  himfelf  doom'd  to  an  ignominious 
death,  and  liis  only  crime  was  being  brother  to  a 
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Vroman,  whofe  tranfcendcnt  merit  had  raifcd  her 
to  the  throne  of  England,  and  who,  in  r  ele- 
vated Ilation,  could  not  forget  that  he  was  her 
brother.  But,  in  that  age,  thofe  of  the  firfl:  qua- 
lity were  expoled  to  the  greatclt  dangers,  the  taie 
principles  of  government  were  not  underftood, 
and  the  fame  dcfpotic  fpirit  that  influenced  the 
prince,  was  blindly  fubmitted  to  by  the  people. 

It  appears  from  hillory,  that  he  never  owned 
any  thing  tjiat  could  countenance  the  proceedings 
againft  the  queen  •,  but  maintained  to  the  lait,*  that 
Jie  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  that  he  believed  her  to  be  equally  in- 
nocent. It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  Brere- 
ton,  Norris,  and  Wefton  aflferted  the  queen's  in- 
nocence alio,  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
the  king's  cmiflaries  iiad  done  tlieirutmofl:  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  all  by  promifOs  of  pardon,  to  con- 
fcls  a  crime  they  never  were  guilty  of. 

With  regard  to  his  behaviour  whilll  under  con- 
finement, wc  arc  told,  that  he  difcovercd  great 
lymptoms  of  fear  and  anxiety,  and  did  not  wait 
death  with  half  the  refolution  and  intrepidity  of 
the  queen.  'I'his  furniflies  a  farther  prefumption 
in  favour  of  the  innocence  both  of  him  and  his 
filter,  as  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  a  perfon  of 
fo  timid  a  dirj)oIition,  could  have  refilled  the  al- 
lurenunts  of  oillrcd  life,  if  the  condition  had  not 
been  luch  as  he  could  not  poffibly  comply  with. 
Nothing  but  convidiion  of  the  queen's  innocence^ 
and  Ills  own,  could  have  made  him  refill  the  im- 
poi  luniiies  of  thofe  who  were  employed  by  the 
king,  to  prevail  u])on  him  to  make  a  confeffionj 
whicli  would  have  vindicated  the  king  from  the 
imputation  of  cruelty  and  injuilice,  in  his  arbi- 
trary proceedings   ajainft  the  queen.     But  lend 
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ftfo^d,  weak  as  he  was,  eonftahtly  maintsfined 
^i  *-^i's  innocence,  though  he  knew  that  he" 
had  no  hopes  of  efcaping  death,  but  by  complying 
with  the  will  of  the  court.  *     ^ 

He  was  beheaded  in  the  year  1536,  and  Brerc- 
ton,  Norris,  and  Wefton  were  executed  after  him. 
On  the  fcaffold  he  declared,  that  he  had  never  con- 
ferred with  the  queen,  but  in  the .  company. of 
others  ;  and  that  he-  Wsfs  {)erfuaded,  that  fhe  ntver 
admitted  the  addreffes  of  any  of  thofe  with  whom 
Ihe  w^  fufpefted.  His  head  being  fevered  froni 
his  body,  he  was  burled  in  the  chapel  within  tiie 
Tower.  When  we  refleft  upon  the  unhappy  ca- 
taftrophe  of  this  nobleman,  we  cannot  help  ap* 
plying  to  him  thofe  emphatical  words  of'  tnt 
poet  : 

*'  Mors  fola  fatetnr  quantula  lirit  hominum 
Corpufcula  " 

Death,  death  aldne,  which  ends  life's  narrow  Ipan^ 
Can  fully  fhew  how  weak  is  mortal  man. 

Though  he  had  Ihone  the  admiration  of  the 
fourt  i  though  he  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
king,  and  diftinguilhed  himlelf  in  the  moft  bril- 
liant theatre  of  Europe  in  thofe  days,  he  at  hril 
fell  inglorioufly  by  the  hand  of  an  executioner. 
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Thomas  FitZGERALiJ^ 

THOMAS  FITZGERALt)  waslbiito  thi 
earl  of  Kildare,  lord-deputv  of  Ireland,  whoi 
having  given  the  king  reafon  to  oe  diflatisfied  with 
tils  conduft,  went  bver  to  Efigland  in  order  to 
vindicate  himfclf.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  ifh^ 
mediately  committed  to  the  Tower,  till  he  fhould 
clear  himl*elf  of  the  crimes  with  which  he  was 
charged. 

Before  his  departure  from^  Ireland,  he  received 
orders  from  the  kin^  to  chufe  out  a  fucceflbr  whofc 
fidelity  he  could  anwer  for  •,  whereupon  he  very 
injudicioully  laid  this  important  charge  on  the  weak 
(houlders  of  his  eldeft  fon,  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
who  was  at  that  time  fcarce  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  The  earl  invefted  his  fon  with  this  digAity  at 
Droghedagh,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king*s  council. 
At  the  faille  place  he  afterwards  embarked  for 
England. 

It  is  hard  to  fay  which  is  moft  worthy  of  ceri- 
fure,  the  father  for  making  choice  of  lb  yourlg 
and  unexperienced  a  man  to  fill  fuch  an  office,  or 
the  fon  for  undertaking  what  he  Was  fo  unequal 
to.  One  may  apply  to  him  what  Ovid  makes 
Apollo  objeft  to  Phaeton, 

Magna  petis.  Phaeton,  et  quic  non  viribus  iftis 
Munera  conveniunt  ncc  tam  puerilibus  annis* 

The 
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The  confcqucnccs  of  this  ftcp  were  fuch  as 
might  have  been  expedlcd.  The  exaltation  of 
Thomas  proved  dettruftive  to  his  family  and  him- 
felf ;  for  his  enemies,  upon  this  occafiqn,  had  re* 
courfe  to  fraud  and  deceitful  artifices.  They  in- 
duftrioufly  fpread  a  report  that  no  fooner  was  the 
earl  caft  into  prifon  but  he  was  beheaded ;  and, 
that  the  lame  fate  threatened  Thomas,  his  two 
brothers  and  uncles. 

This  inconfiderate  youth  fell  into  the  fnare  that 
was  laid  for  him,  and  giving  credit  to  thefe  falf* 
hoods,  on  the  eleventh  of  June  haftenbd  towards 
St.  Mary  Abbey,  near  Dublin,  being  guarded 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  well-armed  horfe.  Ac 
the  abbey  he  refigned  the  fword  andtrobes  of  ftate, 
the  lord-chancellor  Cromer  endeavouring  to  dif- 
iuade  him  from  it,  but  in  vain. 

Having  now  no  longer  any  meafures  to  keep, 
he  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  having  ga* 
thered  a  tumultuous  crowd  of  foldiers  together, 
he  deftroyed  and  laid  wafte  the  lands  of  thofe  that 
did  not  favour  his  enterprize  -,  he  moreover  feized 
on  fome  of  the  nobles  and  perfbns  of  the  firfl: 
quality,  whom  he  compelled  to  fwear  to  him ;  and 
fuch  as  abfolutely  refufcd  to  do  it,  he  ordered  to  be 
apprehended  and  fecurcd  in  prifon  at  Maynouth. 

The  mayor  and  citizens  of  Dublin  having  re- 
ceived notice  of  this,  fent  a  fmall  body  of  armed 
men  to  way-lay  thofe  who  conduded  the  prifoners 
and  refcue  them  by  force  5  but,  as  the  advantage 
in  number  was  on  the  other  fide,  they  loft  eighty 
in  the  fkirmifli,  and  were  obliged  to  return  without 
having  cfFe£ted  their  purpofe.  It  is  not  with  cer- 
tainty known  how  many  of  the  Geraldines  fell  up- 
pn  this  occafion. 

Thefe  troubles  excited  fuch  terror,  that,  many 
fled  over  to  England  :  thofe  of  the  greateft  note 
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among  them,  were  Sapley,  bilhop  of  Mcath,  and 
■Riiwfon,  the  prior  of  St.  John's  of  Jj-rufalem  in 
Ireland  j  alfo  Alan,  archbifliop  of  Dublin,  to- 
gether with  Tinguii's,  chief  baron  of  the  cx- 
jchequcr,  withdrew  to  tlic  callle  (W' Dublin,  which 
John  Fitzfimon,  one  of  the  alJcrmea  of  the  cltv, 
had  viclualled  at  lils  own  cxpence. 

The  archbiHiop  propofing  to  fly  to  England  foon 
afer,  took  fiup  by  night  near  Dame'gate  j  but, 
whether  it  was  owing  to  contrary  winds,  or  the 
iieglig^^rice  of  the  mariners,  he  was  driven  afliore 
;iear  L  I;:ntarf,  from  whence  lie  went  to  Jartain,  o^* 
Ar.it'in,  ;/  viirif^e  not  Or  diiliuit,  wliere  he  in- 
.tcn.led  r<.;  v  ;::cc;d  Iiimfcliior  a  time. 

Thomas  Fitzgerald  no  iooncr  heard  of  this,  bur, 
being  elated  oy  his  fucceis  againft  the  citizens  of 
DublJR,  he  went  t^iitlier  next  morning  early,  ac- 
companied by  his  two  uncles,  John  and  Oliver, 
and  many  attendants,  JoJin  Teliiig  and  Nicholas 
Wafer  were  immediately  ienr  to  Irr.nc:  Alan  with 
th^m.  Thefe  njen  forcing  into  the  houfe,  vio- 
lently dragged  the  2gv\l  pr^-hre  out  of  his  bed, 
and  led  him  aw ny  halv  nak»*d  to  their  inafter. 
When  Alan  came  in-o  W\ ;  pivGMiJis  he  fell  upon 
lu:>  knees,  antl  camclUy  ciitrc.utd  liim  to  fpare 
hh  life:  bur  when  he  fou'^.J  there  v;as  no  hopes 
vf  mercy,  he  betook  li/r.ill!f  to  lus  devotions, 
iind,  v.-hi!:L  !y*  ]u)iiicd  forth  Iii^  yvA]  ers  io  God,  he 
vas  motl  b'.rharoUilv  ir.uiv'vrvd,  liU  brains  bein-^ 
clailicd  oui  in  ilie  fig,!it  r.f  IT.s  enomy. 

'iliii  miirtier  v.^^s  lonir.iittcd  on  the  rwenty- 
rji^'ith  (m' July,  i.-.M-;  bur  tlie  }>rincipal  and  his 
c.^::o:npli<.cs  lIi^l  n^t  ciViirc  v/it!i  impunity,  as  will 
,?i>;'t.u*  r.'-)r.\  il;-'  luiucrl.  Two  of  tl^e  I  liter  were 
'  "!irvi;iic^i  rv  c=:.*mI;?s  ;  Tcl:n:r  v!;*:.!  of  tlie  leprofy, 
■ni.i  WalvT  oi'  ti:o  j^'.^A.  -N  !'*.lo  befoiv  Alan'3 
•:?u.ii,  tiierj  ■■■']"i^  ^v-  :i::  v:;- ■;-::i;.i!>.e  \:\   Dublin 
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about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Such  accidents 
are  fo  rare  in  Ireland,  that  wh^n  they  happen  they 
are  looked  upon  as  prodigies. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  being  informed  of  thcfe 
proceedings  in  prilbn,  was  feized  with  defpair, 
and  died  a  few  days  after,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1534.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Tower  at  London. 

But  to  return  to  his  fon,  who  was  commonly 
called  Silken  Thomas,  he  laid  fiege  to  Dublin  in 
the  month  of  Auguft,  but  in  vain ;  for  the  city 
was  bravely  defended.  Francis  Herbert  figna- 
lized  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  upon  that  occafion, 
that  he  was  afterwards  knighted  for  his  extraordi- 
nary valour,  and  chofenone  of  his  rp'ajefty's  privy- 
council  in  Ireland. 

Thomas  Fitzgerald  ineffeftually  foUicited  the 
lord  James  Butler,  eldeft  fon  to  the  earl  of  Oflbry, 
to  join  with  him,  promifmg  him  one  half  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  in  cafe  he  would  take  up  arms 
againft  the  king  •,  but,  when  he  faw  that  his  im- 
portunities were  to  no  purpofe,  he  deftroyed  with 
fire  and  fword  the  lands  of  Oflbry  and  his  friends, 
being  aflifted  by  O  Neal  and  others.  In  one  of 
the  fldrmifhes  the  lordButler  himfelf  was  wounded 
and  put  to  flight.  He  foon  after  fent  Charles 
Reynolds,  archdeacon  of  Kells,  to  pope  Paul  III. 
and  Dominick  Poer  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 
demand  fuccours  of  them,  but  without  fuccefs. 

The  king  being  informed  of  this  rebellion  again, 
made  fir  William  Skeffington  lord-deputy  of  Ire- 
l.ind,  and  appointed  him  an  army  to  quell  the 
Gcr;ildines  and  their  abettorjs.  At  the  fame  time 
Cromer,  archbifl^op  of  Armagh,  was  removed 
from  the  chancellorfliip,  and  John  Bamewell,  baron 
cf  Trimleftonc,  was  fiibilitutcd  in  his  ftead.  Pa- 
trick 
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trick  Finglafs,  chief-baron  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
then  made  lord-chief-juftice  of  the  King's-Bcnch  i 
Thomas  Lutterel  was  declared  chief  juftice  of  the 
Common-pleas;  Gerald  Aylmer,  chief-baron  of 
the  Exchequer ;  andWiUiamBrabazon,  aLeicefter- 
ihireman,  vice-treafurer. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  Oftober,  fir  Wijliam  Breton, 
a  Cheftiire  man,  being  fent  before  with  five  hunr 
dred  foldiers,  arrived  at  Dublin.  Mufgrave  and 
the  two  Mamertons  followed  Brereton  with  fome 
fmall  fupplies  of  men.  Thefe  arrived  at  Houth 
three  days  after,  and  in  their  way  to  Dublin  were 
met  by  Thomas  Fitzgerald  and  two  hundred 
horfe  near  Clantarf,  by  whom  being  far  more  nu- 
merous, they  were  flain  fighting  valiantly  together 
with  nineteen  common  foldiers  :  the  reft  were  car» 
ried  prifo^iers  to  Maynouth.  It  is  faid  that  Tho- 
mas in  this  fkirmifh  wiS  hurt  in  the  forehead  by 
one  of  the  Mamertons. 

Soon  after,  on  the  twenty  fecond  of  Oftober, 
Skeffington  himfelf  landed  at  Dublin,  being  very 
well  furnilhed  with  warlike  preparations :  with  him 
came  Leonard,  lord  George  Grey,  ybungeft'fon 
to  Thon?as,  marquis  of  Dorfet,  the  king's  coufinj 
lately  de.ceafed,  appointed  marfhal  of  Irelapd. 

He  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  mayor 
;ind  citizen^  of  Dublin,  to  whom  he  immediately 
^ielivered  the  king's  gracious  letters,  returning 
them  thanks  for  their  approved  fidelity.  He  air 
terwards  received  thie  fword  of  ftate  from  the  lord- 
baron  of  Trimleltone,  and  wholly  bent  his  thoughts 
10  provide  all  things  neceflary  for  the  expedition 
iigainll  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  who  was  inftantly  de^ 
clared  traitor  by  public  proclamation;  but,  asSkef- 
iington  foon  alter  fell  fick,  and  likewife  received 
jioticc  ol;*  i^'itzgerald'§  fupplies  jinid  machinations 
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^virith  O  Neal,  O  Connor,  and  others ;  and  as  he 
Wiorcovcr  waited  for  a  fupply  of  men  and  money, 
"^lic  fincws  of  war,  out  of  England,  the  winter 
Kxow  approaching,  he  deferred  his  purpofe  to  the 
^^nfuing  fpring. 

In  the  mean  titnt  a  great  part  of  the  Englifh 
e,  £b  called  as  if  it  were  fenced  round  with 
,  was  burnt  and  deftroyed  by  the  rebels.     At 
%he  iame  time  Fitzgerald  had  (ix  garrifoned  caftles ; 
^^iz.    Maynouth,   Poftlefter,  Rathangan,   Cather- 
Sagh,  Ley,  and  Athy ;  whereof  Maynouth  and  Ley 
"were  the  principal  places ;  as  being  not  only  better 
^red  than  the  reft  were  with  houfliold-ftuff  and 
goods,  but  alfo  better  furniihed  with  men  and  war- 
like preparations.     Some  report  a  tnice  to  have 
befefi  made  between  Skeffington  and  Fitzgerald 
until  the  fifth  of  January. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fprirtg,  Skeffington  re- 
folvcd  to  bSiege  the  caftle  of  Maynouth,  Tho- 
mas Fitzgerald's  chief  fortrefs,  ten  miles  diftant 
from  Dublin,  which  Thomas  had  fottified  with  a 
ftrong  garrifon.     He  therefore  repaired  thither 
with  the  flower  of  his  army,  and  on  the  fifteenth 
of  March   beleaguered  the  place.     Favourable 
conditions  were  in  the  beginning  offered  to  the 
befieged  -,  but  they  being  refufed,  the  caftle  walls 
vrcre  battered  with  the  cannon.     After  about  a 
Hreek*s  battery,   Chriftopher  Pareis,  coUeftor  to 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  to  whofe  fidelity  and  care  the 
^uard  of  the  caftle  was  principally  committed, 
feeing  blinded  with  avarice,  privately  agreed  with 
^kemngton  to  deliver  up  the  caftle  for  a  certain 
^m  of  money.     He  alfo  certified  him  of  the  time 
'  manner  thereof :  but  in  doing  this,  he  was 
fo  indifcreet  as  not  to  provide  for  his  own 
curity. 
Vol.  I.  O  The 
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The  appointed  night  being  come,  he  macfc 
the  guard  drunk,  who  being  "(bmno  vinoque  fe- 
pultis",  buried  in  deep  and  wine,  the  cafUe  was 
eafily  won.  The  fcaling-ladders  being  applied  to 
it  a  little  before  day,  Brereton  was  one  or  the  firft 
that  mounted  the  walls,  and  the  few  that  rcfifted 
were  flain.  In  the  caftle  was  found  great  ftore  of 
hourhold-ftuff,  befides  provifion  and  warlike  inftru- 
mcnts. 

Parels  having  received  the  fum  promifcd  him, 
was  put  to  death  on  the  Hunc  day.  Some  more 
of  tlie  prifoncrs  wen*  put  to  death  at  the  fame 
time,  amongfl;  whom  the  dean  of  Kildare  is  mcn- 
tioi^.rd. 

Afrer  this  tranfiidion,  a  new  garrifon  being 
left  in  the  cadle,  Skefiington  returned  in  triumpJi 
to  Dublin.  In  the  mean  time  Thomas  returned 
t(;  Con  naught,  afllRcd  by  O  Cunnor  and  other  pcr- 
fons  of  great  power,  having,  as  it  is  faid,  an  army 
of  fcvcn  tlioufand  men,  with  which  he  made  haftc 
to  raifc  tlie  fiege :  but  being  on  his  journey  ap« 
prized  of  the  taking  of  the  caflle,  bis  heart  began 
to  fail  him,  and  many  of  the  fokliers,  as  is  ge- 
nerally ilic  cafe  upon  fuch  occafions.  Hunk  away 
and  returned  home.  Notwithflanding  all  this,  he 
continued  Jjis  journey. 

SI:r.!TinG,ton  having  notice  of  his  approach,  com- 
mitt'.d  ilic  f>,ovcrnment  of  Dublin  to  Brereton, 
nnd  advanced  againft  him  to  the  Naas,  in  the 
couniy  of  Kiklare.  But  before  the  armies  joined 
hartle,  tv/o  or  three  cannons  being  dilchargcd,  a 
LonrivleniMc  number  of  the  Geraldines  were  flain, 
wliieh  U)  terrified  the  rert,  that  rliry  immediately 
W.V))k  themfelves  to  flir-iht,  firfi:  a  few,  .and  laftly 
i\\r.  v;h(«)'e  body  •,  as  tliey  ile!,  many  were  flain,  and 
Ij.ii'j   Li\ken.      ^keirin<^tori   fjon  after   compelled 
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KAthahgan,  and  bthcr  c4ftles  of  Fitzgerald's,  to 
forrender  themftlves.  i 

In  thi  mean  time,  a  niew  fiippljr  of  men  was 
fcnt  out  of  England,  under  the  command  of 
William  Sehtlp.  Thcfe  he  placed  in  garrilbiis  for 
♦he  defence  of  the  Englilh  pair.  Fitzgerald  wafe 
how  daily  ftraightened,  infomuch  that  he  was  com*^ 
welled  to  fhift  places,  and  to  fupport  himfelf  and 
lis  men  by  depredations,  which  were  generally 
Made  by  night.  About  the  fame  time  he  loft 
John  Burneu,  one  of  his  chitf  counfellors,  who 
feeing  apprehended  by  James  lotxl  Butler,  was 
fent  into  England,  there  to  plead  to  his  charge, 
where  he  fufrcred  death.  , 

In  thefe  difficulties  he  was  admitted  to  a  parly 
by  Leonard  lord  Grey,  who  miarched  againft  hint 
;With  an  army  to  the  borders  of  Munfter.  He  ac- 
knowledged his  offence^  and  implored  the  lord 
prey's  afliftance  to  beg  his  pardon  of  the  king. 
Some  have  gone  to  far  as  to  affert  that  Grey  did 
promife  him  a  pardon. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  Thomas  furrendered  himfelf 
to  Grey,  and  was  brought  to  Dublin,  and  from 
thence,  about  autumn,  he  was  fcnt  prifoner  to 
England,  with  letters  to  the  king  in  his  behalf : 
but  in  his  way  to  Windfor,  where  the  king  then 
refided,  he  was  arrefted  by  his  minifters,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  remained 
for  fome  time. 

Soon  after,  Thomas  Fitzgerald's  five  uncles, 
viz.  James,  Oliver,  Richard,  John,  and  Waker, 
iurrendered  themfelves  to  Grey,  who  fent  them 
prifoners  for  England. 

Thus,  at  length,  this  rebellion  of  the  Fitz- 
geralds  was  ended;  in  which  the  king  had  fpent 
out  of  his  trcafury  in   England,    twenty  thou- 
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And,  or,  according  to  others,   forty  thou&nd 
pounds. 

There  was  a  report  current  that  three  of  the 
uncles,  viz.  James,  Richard,  and  Walter,  atfirft 
gave  good  and  wholefome  advice  to  their  nefdiew, 
exerting  their  urmoft  efibrts  to  difluade  him  from 
fo  dangerous  and  dete^^ble  a  delign  i  yet,  at  l»&, 
they  an  fell  off  and  fidcd  with  the  reft.    . 

They  always  entertained  hopes  of  e&aping  tUl 
they  were  told  in  their  pai&ge,  by  the  owner  o£ 
the  veflel  wherein  they  were  carried,  that  die 
Ihip  was  called  the  Cow.  Upon  hearing  this, 
they  were  quite  difticartcncd,  on  account  ofa  pro- 
phecy which  they  had  heard,  that  in  procefs  of  time 
an  earl's  6vc  fans  fhould  be  wafted  to  England  iii  m 
cow's  belly,  but  fhould  never  return. 

Though  this  ftory  fcems  to  be  rather  an.  in- 
jbince  ot  the  fuperftition  infcparable  from  a  bar- 
barous age  and  nation,  the  annaliffat  of  Ireland 
reprefent  it  as  deferring  of  credit  as  an  article  of 
faith.  This  is  by  no  means  furprizing,  fmce  Eu- 
rope was  at  that  time  only  juft  be^nning  M 
emerge  from  a-ftate  of  barbarity. 

To  return  to  the  Fitzgeralds,  both  the  nephew 
and  the  iificles  were  found  guilty  of  high-treafoll 
in  England,  and  condemned  -,  and,  on  the  third 
day  ot  February  following,  they  fuffered  the  pu- 
nilhment  due  to  traitors. 

The  behaviour  of  Thomas  at  his  execudon  was 
as  pufilanimous,  as  his  former  conduA  had  been 
infolent  and  audacious.  This  does  not  fcem  at  all 
furprizing,  as  cowardice  fecms  generally  to  be  an 
ingredient  in  a  fanguinary  and  cruel  temper. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  in  this  place,' 

that  the  faaiily  of  the  F'itzgcnilds  did  not  become. 

CJctinct  by  this  execution ;  fyr  GcraL.1,  Thomas's 

young 
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young  brother,  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age, 
was  ftole  away  by  hb  careful  nurfe,  and  commited . 
to  the  charge  of  Thomas  Levereus,  afterwards 
hiSkoip  of  Kildare,  bj  whofe  af&ftance  he  at  leagth 
procured  means  to  efcape,  firft  into  France,  thence 
into  the  Low-Countries,  and  laftly  into  Italy,  to 
cardinal  Poole,  with  whom  he  refided,  being  ho- 
nourably treated  by  him.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
Aoiyd  to  his  pofleflipns  bf  Edward  YI.  and  to  his 
title  by  queen  Mary. 
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LIFE     A  N  p     D  E  A  T  If' 
Thomas   dtoMWEtjE;,  "^ 


THOMAS  Cramwell,  or  Cromwell,  afcerJ 
wards  created  earl  of  l^STcx  bf  Henry  thi 
Eighth,  was  the  Ion  of  one  Cromwell,  a  blaclt-^ 
fmith  at  Putney,  near  London,  who  wasj  in  hja 
latter  days  a  brewer :  after  his  father's  deceafe, 
his  mother  was  married  to  a  flieerman  in  L.ondon. 
He  inherited  a  robuft  conftitution  from  his  honeft 
parents;  this,  accQqi^nied  by  excellent  natural 
abilities,  and  an  uncorai«bg.induftry,  raifed  him  to 
that  eminent  and  dilHngujihcd  rank  which  he  af- 
terwards attained  to.  Hw  Was  educated  in  a  pri- 
vate fchool,  where  all  the  learning  he  acquired, 
was  (according  to  the  ftandardpf  thofe  times)  onlv 
reading  and  writing  and  a  little  Latin.  When  he 
grew  up,  he  conceived  a  ftrong  paffion  for  travel- 
ling, and  accordingly  went  into  foreign  countries  j 
but,  it  is  not  known  who  fupported  him  whilft 
abroad;  this  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
the  world,  of  gaining  experience,  and  of  learning 
fweii4  languages,  whicn  afterwards  provt-d  of 
great  fervice  to  him. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Antwerp,  where  a  confider- 
able  Englifli  factory  was  cftablifticdj  he  was  re- 
tained by  jt  as  clerk  or  fecrctaiy  :  but  that  office 
being  too  great  a  reftra'nt  toliis  roving  inclinations, 

he 
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fcc  ardently  wifticd  for  an  opportunity  of  travel- 
Kng  to  Rome.  Such  an  opportunity  offered' 
foon  after,  upon  the  following  occafion.  There 
was  at  that  time  a  famous  gild  of  our  Lady  in 
the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  at  Bollon  in  Lin- 
colnfhire,  to  which  feveral  popes  had  granted 
very  confiderable  indulgencies,  upon  which  people 
at  that  time  fet  a  high  value ;  the  brethren  and 
fitters  of  that  gild  delircd  earneftly  to  have  thofe 
indulgencies  renewed,  and  confirmed  by  Julius 
II,  who  was  then  pope  •,  they  therefore  difpatched 
two  perfons  to  Rome,  with  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  to  apply  for  the  defired  confirmation : 
thefe  taking  Antwerp  in  their  way  there,  became 
acquainted  with  Thomas  Cromwell,  and,  perceiv- 
ing that  he  was  much  better  qualified  to  obtain 
what  they  defired  from  the  court  of  Rome  than 
they  were  themfelvcs,  they  prevailed  on  him  to 
go  along  with  them.  They  could  not  have  had 
recourfe  to  a  perfon  more  capable  of  ferving  them. 
He  availed  himfelf  of  the  pope's  foible,  in  order 
to  procure  them  what  they  defired.  Being  in- 
formed that  he  was  a  great  epicure,  he  prefented 
him  with  fine  jellies  made  after  the  Englifli  fafhion, 
which  was  not  then  known  at  Rome  :  the  pope 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  them,  that  he  made  no 
difficulty  to  grant  Cromwell  and  his  companions 
what  they  requcfted  of  him. 

Cromwell,  during  his  ftay  in  Italy,  ferved  for 
fome  time  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  was 
prefcnt  at  the  facking  of  Rome  -,  and,  at  Bologna, 
he  helped  John  Ruflcl,  efq-,  afterwards  earl  of 
of  Bedford,  to  make  his  efcape,  when  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  whild  he  was  employed  in  a  fecret  com- 
miflion  by  the  king  of  England,     Cromwell,  at 
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this  time,  exhibited  an  example  of  extraordinaiy 
application,  by  learning  Eraunus's  tranHation  of 
the  New  Teftampnt  by  heart,  in  his  journey  to 
and  from  Rome. 

The  famous  cardinal  Wolfey  took  him  into  his 
fervice  upon  his  return  to  England,  and  perceiving 
in  him  equal  capacity  and*  diligence,  made  him 
his  folicitor,  and  frequently  employed  him  in  aif-r 
fairs  of  great  importance.  He  was  a  principal 
inftrument  in  the  foundation  at  the  two  colleges 
b^gun  at  Oxford  and  Ipfwich  by  that  magnilicent 
prelate,  and  in  fuppr^fTmg,  in  1525,  fmallmonafr 
teries  for  the  endowment  of  them. 

When  his  mailer  the  cardinal  was  difgraced  in 
1 529,  he  neglefted  no  means  in  his  power  to  have 
him  reftored  to  the  king's  favour :  and,  when  ar- 
ticles of  high  treafon  againft  him  were  fept  down 
^o  the  Hpufe  of  Commons,  Cromwell,  who  was 
a  member  of  it,  defended  his  mafter  withfo  much 
ftrength  of  reafon  and  eloquence,  that  no  treafon 
could  be  laid  to  his  charge.  From  this  Cromwell 
.derived  great  reputation^  and  his  genius  and  abi^ 
lities  were  foon  taken  notice  pf. 

The  cardinaFs  houfliold  being  afterwards  dif-r 
folyed,  the  king  took  Cromwell  into  his  fervice, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  fir  Chriftopher 
Hales,  afterwards  mafter  of  the  Rolls,  and  fir 
John  Ruflel,  knight,  above  mentioned.  They 
reprefented  him  as  the  fit^;eft  perfon  to  manage  the 
difputes  which  the  king  thpn  had  with  the  pope,^ 
and  fucceeded  notwithftanding  his  cwsmies,  whq 
had  endeavoured  to  prejudice  his  ni^efty  againft: 
him  pn  account  of  his  defacing  the  fmall  monaf- 
teries  which  were  diflblved  for  endowing  Wolfey's 
colleges.  But  he  made  himfelf  acceptable  to  the 
king,  by  acquainting  him  that  his  authority  waa 
abijled  within  his  own  rca](p,  by  the  pope  and  his 

flergy. 
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micrgfj  who  being  (worn  to  him,  wece  afterwards 
vliipenfed  from  their  oath,  and  fworn  anew  to  the 
^ope ;  fo  that  he  was  but  half  their  king,  and  they 
put  half  his  fubjeds  in  his  own  kmgdom ;  which^ 
^  Cromwell  juftly  obferved,  was  derogatory  to  )iis 
crown,  and  altogether  prejudicial  to  the  common 
kws  of  his  realm;  declaring  thereujpon,  that  his 
majefty  might  accumulate  to  himfelt  great  riches, 
nay,  as  much  as  all  the  clergy  in  his  realm  was 
worth,  if  he  pleafed  to  take  the  occafion  now  of- 
fered. 

The  king  giving  ear  to  this,  and  approving  en* 
tirely  of  his  advice,  afked  him  if  he  could  confirm 
what  he  fsud.  All  this  he  could,  he  faid^  prove 
to  be  certsun ;  and  thereupon  fhewed  the  lung  the 
oath  which  the  bifhops  took  to  the  pope  at  the^ 
confccration  -,  wherein  they  fwore,  to  help,  retain, 
and  defend  againft  all  men,  the  popedom  of  Rome, 
the  rules  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  regalities  of 
St.  Peter,  &c. 

Thefe  difcoveries  were  fo  agreeable  to  the  king, 
that  he  received  Cromwell  into  the  higheft  favour, 
and  having  taken  his  ring  or  fignet  off  his  finger, 
fcnt  Cromwell  with  it  to  the  convocation  -,  who, 
placing  himfelf  among  the  bifhops,  began  to  de- 
clare to  them  the  authority  of  a  king,  and  the 
duty  of  fubjefts,  and  efpecially  the  obedience  of 
bifhops  and  churchmen  under  public  laws  ;  which 
laws,  notwithflanding,  they  had  all  tranfgrefled, 
and  highly  offended,  in  derogation  of  the  king's 
royal  eftate,  falling  in  the  law  of  praemunire,  in 
that  they  had  not  only  confented  to  the  power  le- 
gatine  of  cardinal  Wolfcy,  but  alfo  becaufe  they 
had  all  fworn  to  the  pope,  contrary  to  the  fealty  of 
their  fovereign  lord  the  king ;  and  therefore  had 
forfeited  to  the  king,  fill  their  goods,  chattels, 

lands. 
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lands,   pofleflions,    and  whatfoevcr  livings   they 
had. 

The  bifhops  hearing  this,  were  not  a  little  fur-- 
prifed,  and  at  firft  attempted  to  excnfe  themfelvcs, 
and  deny  the  fa6t.  But,  after  Cromwell  had 
fhewn  them  the  very  copy  of  the  oath  they  took  to 
the  pope  at  their  confccration,  the  matter  was  {q 
plain,  they  could  not  deny  it  :  and,  to  be  quit 
of  that  praemunire  by  aft  of  parliament,  the  two 
provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  were  forced  to 
make  the  king  a  prefent  of  one  hundred  eighteen 
thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 

In  1 53 1,  Thomas  Cromwell  was  knighted, 
made  mailer  of  the  king's  jewel-houfe,  with  a  fa- 
lary  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  conftituted  a 
privy-counccllor.  The  next  year  he  was  made 
clerk  of  the  hanaper,  an  office  of  good  profit  and 
repute  in  Chancery ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
fame  year,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  as  alfo, 
in  15^54,  principal  fecretary  of  flate,  and  matter 
of  the  Rolls.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  chofen 
chancellor  of  the  univcrfity  of  Cambridge  :  foon 
alter  he  was  ek'fted,  there  follov/ed  a  general  vi- 
firation  of  that  univerlitv ;  at  which  the  fcveral 
coUcges  delivered  up  their  charters,  and  other  in- 
llruments,  to  fir  Thomas  Cromwell.  The  year 
before  lie  levied  the  fines  laid  upon  thofc,  who 
having  forty  pounds  a  year  eilate,  refufed  to  take 
the  order  of  knightliood. 

In  1535,  he  was  conftituted  vllltor- general  of  the 
monaftevies  which  were  to  be  fiipprcfl'ed  throughout 
the  kingdom-,  and,  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
he  and  his  under-agenrs  incurred  the  cenlure  of 
having  forced  i'cveral  abbies,  by  threats,  and  other 
inllanccs  of  violence,  into  a  fiirrender.  Some,  in- 
deed, they  gained  over  by  promiles  and  large  pen- 
fionsi  but   molt  tliev  terrified  into  c  compliance, 
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by  fuborning  the  monks,  not  only  to  accufe  their 
governors  of  the  moft  horrid  and  unnatural  crimes, 
but  alfo  to  inform  againft  each  other. 

We  are  told,  in  particular,  that  the  canons  of. 

Leicefter  were  threatened  by   the  commiflioners 

with  a  charge  of  adultery  and  buggery,    in  cafe 

they  refufed  to  fubmit :  and  Dr.  London,  one  of 

the  vifitors,  to^d  the  nuns  of  Godftow,  that  be- 

caufe  he  found  them  obftinate,  he  would  diflblvc 

the  houfe  by  virtue  of  the  king's  commilHion,  in 

fpite  of  their  teeth.     The  monks  of  the  Charter- 

houfe  near  London  being  refraftory,  were  fent  to 

Newgate,  where  they  were  lb  cruelly  treated,  that 

three  of  them  died,  and  five  more  lay  at  the  point 

of  death,  as  the  commiflioner  fignified.     It  is  even 

afferted,  that  there  were  fome  agents  employed  to 

feduce  the  nuns,  and  afterwards  accufe  them  for 

being  guilty  of  incontinence. 

Several  monafteries  granted  to  fir  Thomas 
Cromwell  large  fums  to  favc  them  from  niin ;  but 
all  to  no  purpofe.  The  king,  however,  was  highly 
pleafed  with  this  procedure,  and,  for  the  fervices 
he  did  him  herein,  conftituted  him,  on  the  fecond 
of  July  1536,  lord-keeper  of  the  privy-feal,  when 
Jle  refigned  his  mafterfhip  of  the  Rolls.  On  the 
Oth  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  created  a  baron  of 
i:  he  realm,  by  the  title  of  lord  Cromwell  of  Oke* 
liam  in  Rutlandftiire  •,  and  fix  days  after  took  his 
X^lace  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

When  England  had  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  pa- 
pal tyranny,  lord  Cromwell  was  made  on  the  1 8th 
lof  July,  vicar-general  and  vicegerent  over  all  the  fpi- 
rituality  under  the  king,  who  was  declared  fupreme 
liead  of  the  church.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  of  the  defign 
^nd  extent  of  this  commiffion,  from  the  following 
claufe  of  the  aft  for  regulating  precedency;  name- 
ly, that  for  the  good  exercife  of  the  faid  moft  royal 
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dignity  and  ofEce,  the  fupremacy,  his  highnefi 
hath  made  Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  and  lordPrivy- 
feal,  his  vicegerent,  for  a  good  and  due  miniftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  to  be  had  in  all  caufes  and  cafes 
touching  the  ecclefiaflicaljurifdiAion,  and  for  the 
godly  reformation  and  redreis  of  all  herefies  and 
abufes  in  the  faid  church. 

A  fpeech  made  in  parliament  by  Cromwell, 
when  poflfcfled  of  this  office,  (hews  with  what  zeal 
he  promoted  the  meafures  of  a  mafter,  who  fo  ill 
requited  his  fervices.  He  in  this  declared,  **  Tha,t 
**  there  was  nothing  which  the  king  fo  much  de- 
**  fired  as  a  firm  union  amongfl  all  his  fubjedts, 
•'  in  which  he  placed  his  chief  fecurity.  He  knew 
*^  there  were  many  Inc^diaries,  and  much  cockle 
'*  grew  up  with  the  wheat.  The  rafhnefs  and  li- 
"  ccntioufnefs  of  fome,  and  the  invctieratc  fuper- 
'*  ftition  and  Hi ffnefs  of  others,  in  the  ancient  con- 
*^  ceptions,  had  raifed  great  diffentions,  to  the  fad 
regret  of  all  good  Chriftians.  Some  we  called 
papifts,  others  heretics;  which  bitterncfs  of 
"  fpirit  appeared  the  more  ftrange,  fince  now  the 
*'  holy  fcnptures,  by  the  king's  great  care  of  his 
people,  were  in  all  their  hands  in  a  lan- 
gungc  underllood  by  every  body.  But  thefe 
were  grofsly  perverted  by  both  fides,  who 
•*  ftudied  rather  to  iuftify  their  paflions  out 
"  of  them,  than  to  dircft  their  belief  by  them. 
"  The  king  leaned  neither  to  the  right  nor  flic  left 
*'  hand,  neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other  party, 
but  fet  the  pure  and  fincere  doftrinc  of  ChrilK- 
anity  before  his  eyes  •,  and  therefore  was  now  re- 
folved  to  have  this  fet  forth  to  his  fubjefts,  with- 
out any  corrupt  mixtures ;  and  to  have  fuch 
decent  ceremonies  continued,  and  the  true  ufe 
of  them  taught ;  by  which  all  abufes  might  be 
*'  cut  off,  and  difputcs  about  the  cxpofition  of 
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**  the  fcripture  ceafe,  and  fo  all  his  fubjeds  might 
^*  be  well  inftrufted  in  their  faith,  and  direfted  in 
•*  the  reverent  worfhip  of  God ;  and  refolved  to 
•f  punifh  feverely  all  tranfgreilbrs,  of  what  fort  or 
**  lidc  focver  they  were.  The  king  was  refolved 
that  Chrift,  that  the  gofpel  of  Chrift;,  and  the 
truth,  fliould  have  the  viftory  :  and  therefore 
^^  had  appointed  fome  biihops  and  divines  to  draw 
^^  up  an  expofition  of  thofe  things  that  were  ne- 
"  ceffary  for  the  inftrudtion  of  a  Chriftian  man  y 
"  who  were  the  two  archbifhops,  the  biihop  of 
^^  London,  Durefm,  Winchcfter,  Rochefter, 
*^  Hereford,  and  St.  David's  •,  and  doftors  Thirle- 
*'  by,  Robertfon,  Cox,  Day,  Oglethorp,  Red- 
*'  mayn,  Edgeworth,  Crayford,  Symonds,  Robins 
*•  and  Threinam. 

**  He  alfi>  had  appointed  others  to  examine  what 
'^  ceremonies  (hould  be  retained,  and  what  was 
"  the  true  ufe  of  them  :  thcfe  were  the  biihops  of 
"  Bath  and  WcUs,  Ely,  Sarum,  Chichefter, 
*^  Worcefter,  and  Landaffl  The  king  had  alfo 
commanded  the  judges,  and  other  juftices  of 
the  peace,  and  peribns  commiflioned  for  the 
execution  of  the  aft  formerly  pafled,  to  proceed 
againft  all  tranfgreflbrs,  and  punifli  them  ac- 
cording to  law/* 
And  he  concluded  with  a  high  commendation 
of  the  king,  **  whofe  due  praifek,"  he  faid,  a  man 
*'  of  far  greater  eloquence  than  himfelf  was,  could 
^*  not  fully  fct  forth." 

Lord  Cromwell  being  invcfted  with  this  ofHce, 
when  a  convocation  was  held  this  year,  fat  abo\  c 
the  archbifhop,  on  account  of  his  being  the  king's 
reprefentative :  he  availed  himfelf  of  his  power  to 
the  utmoft,  in  order  to  deftroy  popery,  as  far  as 
he  poflibly  could,  and  to  eftabliih  a  reformation  in 
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the  kingdom.  He  therefore  caufed  certain  articles^ 
vhich  difFered  in  many  cflential  points  from  the 
cftablifhed  fyftem  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion^ 
to  be  promulged  and  enjoined  by  the  king's  autho- 
rity. Seven  facraments  were  received  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  the  new  articles  tnentioncd 
only  three,  namely,  the  facrament  of  baptifm,"  the 
facrament  of  penance,  and  the  facrament  of  the 
altar.  Add  to  this,  that  they  enjoined  all  bifhops 
and  preachers  to  teach  the  people  cortimitted  to 
their  charge,  to  believe  and  maintain  all  thofe 
things  to  be  true,  which  arc  comprehended  in  the 
whole  body  and  canon  of  the  bible*  j  and,  in  the 
three  creeds,  that  of  the  Apoftles^  the  Nicinci 
and  the  Athanafian,  without  the  lead  mention  of 
tradition  :  and,  that  they  fliould  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  offering  incenfe  to,  kneeling  to,  and 
worlhipping  images,  left  they  (hould  be  led  aftray 
by  idolatry  and  fuperftition.  That  they  fhould 
teach  them  to  worfhip  God  only,  and  to  pray  to 
his  honour,  even  when  before  images.  Moreover^ 
purgatory  was,  by  thefe  articles,  declared  uncer- 
tain by  fcripture. 

In  September  following,  lord  Cromwell  enjoined 
all  deans,  parfons,  vicars,  and  curates,  to  preach 
up  the  king's  fupremacy  -,  not  to  employ  their  elo- 
quence, in  extolling  images,  relicks,  miracles,  or 
pilgrimages,  but  rather  exhort  their  people  to 
Ibrve  God,  and  provide  for  their  families.  To 
remind  parents,  and  other  diredtors  of  youth,  to 
teach  their  children  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creedj 
and  the  Icn  Commandments  in  their  mother 
tongue  :  to  procure  a  bible  in  Latin  and  Englifli 
to  be  laid  in  the  churches,  for  every  one  to  read 
at  their  pleafure  :  he  moreover  encouraged  thfe 
tranflation  of  the  bible  into  Englifh  5  and,  wheil 
2  it 
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it  was  finiihedy  enjoinedf  that  one  of  the  largeft 
fize  ftiould  be  provided  for  every  parifli  church, 
at  the  cxpence  of  the  nvioifter  and  the  pariih« 
ioners. 

Thefe  innovations  in  religion  brought  about  by 
the  contrivance  of  Cromwell,  together  with  the 
diilbludon  of  the  monai}:eries,  and  his  demanding, 
at  the  fame  time,  fubfidies  for  the  king,  both 
from  the  clergy  and  the.  laity,  occafioned  very 
great  murmurs  againft  him.  It  is  not  therefore 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  rebels  of  Yorkfhire 
ihould  demand,  among  other  things,  that  the 
lord  Cromwqll  ihould  be  brought  to  condign  pu- 
niihment,  a$  one  gf  the  fubverters  of  the  good 
Jaws  of  the  realm» 

The  popular  clamour,  however,  was  fp  far 
from  alienating  the  afieSion  of  the  king  from  him, 
that  it  only  ferved  to  confirm  his  efteem  for  him ; 
for,  in  the  year  1537,  his  majefly  conftituted  him 
chief  juftice  itinerant  of  ^ all  the  forefts  beyond 
Trent  •,  and,  on  the  26th  of  Auguft  the  fame  year, 
he  was  eleded  knight  of  the  garter,  as  alfo,  dean 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  caAle  and  lord* 
(hip  of  Okeham,  in  the  county  of  Rutland  ;  and 
was  alio  made  conftable  of  Carefbrook-caftle,  in 
the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

In  September,  he  ilTued  forth  new  inj^nftions, 
direfted  to  all  bifhops  and  curates,  wherein  he 
gave  orders,  that  a  bible  of  the  largeft  volume  in 
England,  ihould  be  fet  up  in  a  convenient  place 
in  every  church,  where  the  pariihioners  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading  the  fame :  that  the- 
clergy  ihould,  every  Sunday  and  holy  day,  openly 
and  plainly  recite  to  their  pariftiioners,  twice  or 
thrice  at  a  time,  one  article  of  the  Lord's -Prayer, 

or 
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br  Crebd^  in  Engliih,  thkt  they  might  learn  thd 
fame  by  heart :  that  they  Ihould  preach,  br  caiiffi 
CO  be  preached  in  their  churches,  one  fermdri  everf 
quarter  of  a  year  at  leaft,  wherein  they  fhoUld 
purelv  and  fincerely  expound  the  very  goipel  of 
Chrift,  and  exhort  their  congregatidil  to  uic  work^ 
of  charity,  mercy,  and  ftuth  i  riot  to  pilgrimages^ 
kifling,  or  licking  of  images :  that  tney  (hould, 
without  delay,  take  down  all  images,  to  which 
pilgrimages,  or  offerings  were  wont  to  be  made : 
that  they  ihould  appoint  able  curates  in  all  bene- 
fices where  they  were  not  themfelves  relideht : 
that  they,  and  every  parfon,  vicar,  or  curate,  ihould 
keep  one  book  of  regiftcr  for  every  church,  where- 
in they  ihould  write  the  day  and  year  of  every  wed-» 
ding,  chriilening,  and  burial,  within  their  parifh. 
and  therein  fet  every  perfon*s  name,  that  mould 
be  fo  Wedded,  chriflened,  or  buried. 

There  were  two  injunftiohs  rfiorc,  which  dc- 
ferve  to  be  taken  notice  of ;  one  is,  ye  fhall  dif- 
courage  no  man  privily  or  openly,  from  the  read- 
ing or  hearing  or  the  bible,  but  Ihall  exprefsly  ex-* 
cite,  and  exhort  every  perfon  to  read  the  fame,  as 
being  the  lively  word  of  God,  that  evtfry  Chriftiaii 
is  bound  to  embrace,  believe  and  foUoW,  if  he  tx* 
pedis  to  be  favcd.  The  other  is  as  follows  ;  item. 
Forafmuch,  as  by  a  law  cilabliihed,  every  man  is 
bound  to  pay  his  tythes,  no  man  fliall,  by  colour 
of  duty  omitted  by  their  curates,detain  their  tythes, 
or  be  his  own  judge,  but  ihall  truly  pay  the  fame, 
without  any  reilraint  or  diminution. 

Lord  Cromwell  having  been  lb  highly  inilfu- 
mcntal  in  promoting  a  reformation,  and  pulling 
down  the  monaileries  in  this  kingdom  for  three 
years  together,  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  king 
in    i539>    ^^^'^    man/  noble  manors  and  large 
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ft^^^tcs,'  that  were  formerly  the  property  of  thofe 
^  i  Hblvcd  lioufcs. 

On  the  joth  of  April,  he  obtained  a  grant  from 
^V^e  king,  in  fee,  of  the  .diflTolvcd  monaftcry  of  St. 
^-^lythes,  inEffcxj  with  all  the  houfes,  buildingSi 
^liurch,  and  other  appurtenances  thereunto  belong- 
^tig  ;  as  alfo  of  the  manors  and  lordfhip  of  Chich, 
St.  Ofythe,     Barnton,    Coketwyke,    Wigburgh, 
iSrle's-IIall,  Weftwyke,  llowke,   Lewyke,  Wy- 
crfhall,  alias  Wcth(lrtn-hall,  Cannon,   alias  Can- 
hall,   Broke-hall,   and  Birch-halU    together  with 
iTiany  other   lands  and  advowfons  of  churches, 
which  belonged  to  fome  one  or  other  of  the  then 
fuppreffed  religious  houfes. 

On  the  17th  of  April  the  fame  year,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  EiTex  ^  and, 
foon  after,  created  lord  high  chamberlain  of  £ng« 
land.  Cromweirs  afpiring  to,  or  even  accepting 
of  thefc  two  great  honours,  drew  upon  him  a  great 
deal  of  envy  and  ill  will.  For  there  were  then 
alive  fcvcral  branches  of  the  noble  Bourchier,  the 
laft  earl  of  Eflcx,  who  broke  liis  neck  by  a  fall 
from  a  young  unruly  horfe  ;  and  thcfe  might  juftly 
think  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  dignity  of 
carl  of  Effcx. 

The  office  of  lord  high-chamberlain  had  like- 
wife  been  for  many  years  hereditary  in  the  ancient 
and  honourable  family  of  the  De  Veres,  earls  of 
Oxford  i  fo  that,  upon  the  death  of  John  de  Verc, 
carl  of  Oxford,  lord  chamberlain,  the  heirs  of  it 
could  not  but  be  highly  inccnfed  againft  lord 
Cromwell,  for  robbing  them  of  what  their  an- 
ceflors  had  To  long  enjoyed. 

On  the  d:iy  that  lord  Cromwell  was  created  earl 
ofi^flex,  Gregory,   his  fon,  was,  by  his  intcreft, 
made  baron  Cronw;ell  of  Okeham. 
Vol.  I.  P  On 
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On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1540,  he  was  put  iff 
commiflion  with  others,  to  fell  the  abbey-lands^ 
at  twenty  years  purchafe  ;  which  was  a  thing  he 
had  advii'ed  tliC  king  to.do,  in  order  to  ftop  the 
clamours  of  the  people,  to  conciliate  their  afiec- 
tions,  and  to  bring  tlicm  to  a  liking  of  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  monafteries. 

Lord  Cromwell's  profperity  had  been  hitherto 
uninterrupted ;  he  had,  from  a  low  condition,  riien 
gradually  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  honour :  but  his 
ruin  was  occafioncd  by  an  unhappy  precaution  he 
took  to  fecure  his  greatnefs,  and  the  greater  hi» 
exaltation  was,  the  more  fudden  and  dangerous 
was  his  fall.  Perceiving  that  fome  of  his  bittereft 
enemies,  particularly  Stephen  Gardiner,  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  began  to  be  more  in  favour  at  court 
than-himfelf,  he  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmofl:  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  the  king  and  Anne 
of  CJeves ;  for,  he  imagined,  that  a  queen  oi  hi* 
own  making  would  powerfully  fiipport  his  intereft  j 
fend,  as  the  friends  of  Anne  of  Cleves  were  all  Lu- 
therans, he  thouglit  her  marriage  with  the  king 
would  contribute  greatly  to  brinof  down  the  popim 
party  at  court,-  afvd  to  recover  the  credit  which  he 
and  Cranmer  h.id  loft.  But,  v/c  w,\y  apply  to  him 
upon  this  occafion  thofe  empbatical  words  of  the 
poet. 
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Nefcia  mens  hominum  fati^  fortifque  futuras. 
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The  very  thing  upon  whicli  he  depended  for 
fafety  gave  rile  to  his  dcftru^ition :  for  the  king; 
who  was  very  delicate  in  love  aPfairs,  conceived 
ah  invincible  antipatliy  to  Cromwi.I!  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  nianiage  ;  and,  it  was  not  long  be* 
fore  he  found  an  opportunity  tj  i.iciiiicc  Cromwell 
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to' his  private  refentment,  and  to  the  malice  of  his 
revengeful  enemies.     Many  concurring  circnm- 
ilances  contributed  to  his  ruin.    The  nheannefs  of 
his  birth  had  rendered  him  odious  to  all  the  nobi- 
lity:  Stephen  Gardiner,  and  the. Roman  Catholics 
cletefted him,  for  having  been  fo  adlivc  in  th*  dif- 
folution  of  the  monaflcries.    The  reformers  them- 
felves  were  not  very  ftrongly  attached  to  him,  as 
they  faw  he  was  not  able  to  put  a  flop  to  the  per- 
fecution  againft  them  -,   and  the  nation  in*  general 
was  difcontented  with  him  for  his  having  demanded 
and  obtained  a  fubfidy  of  four  lliillings  in  the 
pound  fro  m  the  clergy,  and  one  tenth  and  one  fif- 
teenth from  the   laity,    notwithftanding  the  im* 
menfe  funis  which  had  lately  flowed  into  theTrea- 
fury  upon  the  diflblution  of  the  monafteries. 

Henry  being  influenced  by  thefe  confiderations, 
and  finding  that  feveral  other  articles  were  brought 
againft  him,  refolved  to  give  him  up,  fince  he 
could  no  longer  be  of  any  fervice  to  him.  He 
therefore  gave  ear  to  all  the  accufations  of  his  ene- 
mies, which  could  not  but  turn  upon  very  impor- 
tant points ;  it  being  impoflible,  that  any  man, 
who  meddled  fo  much  in  great  and  public  affairs, 
fliould  not,  upon  many  occafions,  through  error 
of  judgment,  forgetfulnefs,  or  human  frailty,  aft 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  lay  himfelf  open  to  the  law, 
were  his  conduft  to  be  fcrutinized  with  rigour. 

The  king  having  procured  fufficient  proof 
againft  Cromwell,  caufed  him  to  be  arrcfted  at 
the  council-table,  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
tenth  of  June,  when  he  did  not  in  the  leaft  fuf- 
peft  it.  He  however  obeyed,  and  was  committed 
to  the  TowtT.  He  doubted  the  Icfs  of  his  im- 
pending ruin,  becaufe  the  duke  was  uncle  to  the 
lady  Catharine  Howard,  for  wliom,  the  king,  at 
that  time,  began  to  entertain  a  pafllon. 

P  2  Whilft 
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Whilfl:  under  confinement,  he  writ  two  letteA 
to  the  king,  one  to  vindicate  himfelf  of  the  crime 
of  treafon,  which  he  was  accufed  of,  and  another 
concerning  the  marriage  with  Anne  of  Clcvcs. 

In  the  firlt  he  cxprefles  himfdf  to  this  purpofe, 
with  regard  to  the  crime  of  high-treafon,  whereof 
he  had  been  accufed  to  his  majefty. 

I'o  that  1  fay,  •'  That  I  never,  in  all  my 
life,  thought  willingly  to  do  that  thing  that 
might,  or  fhould  difpleafe  your  majefty,  and 
much  lefs  to  do  or  fay  that  thing,  which  of  it- 
felf  is  fo  high  and  abominable  an  offence ;  as 
God  knowcth,  who,  I  doubt  not,  /hall  reveal 
the  truth  to  your  highncfs.  Mine  accufcrs,  your 
grace  knoweth,  God  forgive  them:  for,  as  I 
ever  had  love  to  your  honour,  pcrfon,  life,  prof- 
perity,  health,  wealth,  joy,  and  comfort ;  and 
alfo,  your  moft  dear  and  entirely  beloved  fon, 
the  prince  his  grace,  and  your  proceedings :  God 
fo  help  me  in  this  mine  adverfity,  and  confound 
mc  it  ever  I  thought  the  contrary.  What 
labours,  pains,  and  travels  I  have  undergone, 
according  to  my  moft  bounden  duty,  God  adfo 
knoweth  -,  for,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  as  it  is 
in  God's,  lo  make  your  majelly  to  live,  ever 
young  and  profperous,  Chrift  knoweth  I  would ; 
for  fo  am  I,  of  all  others,  moft  bound  :  for  your 
majefty  hath  been  the  moft  bountiful  prince  to 
me  that  ever  was  king  to  his  fubjedt :  yea,  and 
more  like  a  dear  father,  your  majefty  not  of- 
fended, than  a  mafter. 

'*  Such  hath  been  your  moft  grrave  and  godly 
counfel  towards  me  atfundry  mies.  In  that  I 
have  offended  I  aflc  your  mercy.  Should  I  now, 
for  fuch  exceeding  goodnefs,  benignity,  libe- 
rality, and  bounty  be  your  tralror,  nay  then,  the 
grcatcft  pains  were  too  liirle  for  me,  '  Should 
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^  any  faction,  or  any  affeftion  to  any  point,  make. 
.**  me  a  traitor  to  your  majefty,  then  all  the  devils 
^*  in  hell  confound  me,  and  th^ vengeance  of  God 
^*  light  upon  njc,  if  I  (hould  OTCe  have  thought  it, 
**  moil  gracious  fovcreign  lord ! 

*'  Sir,  as  to  your  commonwealth,  I  have,  after 
**  my  v^it,  power,  and  knowledge,  travailed  there- 
**  in,  having  had  no  refpeft  to  perfons,  your  ma- 
**  jcfty  only  excepted,  and  my  duty  to  the  fame  : 
**  but  that  I  have  done  any  injuftice  or  wrong 
^  wilfully,  I  trull  God  fliall  bear  me.  witnefs,  and 
**  the  world  not  be  able  to  accufe  me.     Neverthe- 

Icfs,  fir,   I  have  meddled  in  fo   many  .matters, 

under  your  highnefs,  that  I  am  not  able  to  an- 
*'  fwer  them  all.  But  one  thing  I  am  well  af- 
**  fured  of,  that  willingly  and  wittingly  I  have  not ' 
*'  had  will  to  offend  your  highnefs :  but  hard  it 
^*  is  .for  me,  or  any  other,  meddling  as  I  have 
**  done,  to  live  under  your  grace,  or  your  laws, 
**  but  we  muft  daily  offend." 

After  this,  he  proceeds  to  vindicate  himfelf 
from  fome  particular  charges  brought  againft  him ; 
and  concludes  the  whole  with  thele  words  -,  "  writr 
*'  ten  with  the  quaking  hand,  and  moft  forrowful 
*'  heart  of  your  moft  ibrrowfu!  fubjcft,  and  moft 
*'  humble  fervant  and  prifoner,  this  Saturday  at 
"  your  Tower  of  London." 

The  king  having  caufed  this  letter  to  be  read  to 
him  twice,  appeared  fomewhat  affeded  with  it. 
But  the  charms  of  Catharine  HowarJ,  and  the  en- 
.deavours  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  of  the  bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  prevailed. 

The  other  letter  he  wrote  by  the  king's  exprefs 
pommands,  that  he  might  declare  what  he  knew 
pf  that  marriage.  Amongft  other  particulars,  he 
fays.  That  after  the  king  had  feen  her  at  Rochefter^ 
l>e  told  hin>  [Cromwell  |  that  if  he  had  known  fo 
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much  before  as  he  then  knew,  fhe  Ihou'd  not  Have 
come  within  this  realm  ;  faying,  in  a  complaining 
manner,  "  what  |||^cdy  ?"  And,  the  day  after 
the  marriagtv  his  majcfty  told  him,  "  I  liked  her 
*'■  before-  not  well,  but  now  I  like  her  much  worfe  ; 
*'  for  I  have  fi-lt  her  belly  and  her  breafts,  and 
"  thereby,  aslcanjudgc,  Ihelhould  be  no  maJdj 
*'  which  llruck  me  fo  ro  the  heart  wheir;  I  felt 
**  them,  tliat  I  had  neither  will  nor  courage  to 
"  proceed  any  farther  in  other  matters ;  faying, 
"  I  have  left  her  as  good  a  maid  as  1  found 
•*  her." 

This  letter  concludes  with  thcfc  words :  "  be- 
*'  feeching  nioft  humbly,  your  grace  to  pardon 
**  this  my  rude  wriiin";,  and  toconfider,  that  I  am 
*'  a  moft  woeful  prifoner,  ready  to  take  death, 
**  when  i:  fliall  phafe  God  and  your  majefty  j  and  ' 
*•  yet  the  frail  flvth  inciteth  me  continually  to  call 
•*  to  your  grace  for  mercy  and  grace  for  mine  of- 
' '  fences  1  and  rhu;;,  Chrilt  fave,  prefcrve  and  keep 
*'  you. 

"  Written  at  the  'fower  this  Wednefday,  the 
"  laft  of  June,  with  the  heavy  heart,  and  trem- 
*'  bHng  iiand,  of  your  highnefs's  moft  heavy 
"  nnd  moft  miferable  prifoner,  and  poor  (lave 
*'  T.  C.  Moft  gracious  prince,  I  cryfor  mercy, 
•*  mercy,  mercy," 

Hut,  all  liis  intreaties  and  application  for  pardon 
availed  him  nothing:  notwithftanding  the  great 
feverity  with  which  he  was  treated,  he  is  by  no 
means  an  olijcft  of  compalTion,  as  he  had  himfelf 
been  inftrumencal  in  the  ruin  of  feveral,  who  were 
attainteci,  without  being  admitted  to  fpeak  for 
themfelvcs  ;  and  iis  he  had  caul'ed  the  condemna- 
tion of  others,  through  a  icrviie  com])liance  with 
the  king's  plcalure,  it  was  but  juft  that  he  fliould 
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Ml  a  viflim  to  the  tyranny  which  he  bad  contra 
fcutcd  tofupport. 

It  muft  be  tirl:nowlcdgccl,  indt*t\l,   that  divine* 

vengeance  is  roiil'plcuous  in  the  tlill  of  inofl:  oj^ 

thofc  who  were  executed   in  this  rei^n,    as  there 

were  tew  of  them  but  had  caiifed   the  death  of 

others.     Such  events   eminently  j^rove,   that  the 

**  LiOrd  made  all    things  for   himftlf,  yea,  even 

*•  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  wrath." 

The  carl  of  I'llfcx's  guilt,  however,  does  not 
difcillpate  his  enemies,  who  blindly  relblved  to 
follow  that  abominable  precedent  of  condemning 
a  perfon  unheard ;  and,  it  is  ])r(il)al)le,  that  their 
rcafon  for  fo  doing  was,  that  tluy  knew,  that  if  he 
were  brought  to  a  trial,  he  would  fo  jullify  him- 
felf,  by  producing  the  king's  orders  and  warrants 
for  what  he  had  done,  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  condemn  iiim. 

The  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  the  17th  of  June,  and  read  the 
firft  time ;  and  on  the  19th,  was  read  the  fecond 
and  third  times,  and  feut  down  to  the  Commons. 
Here  it  did  not  pafs  with  the  fame  rapidity  as  it 
had  done  in  the  upper  houfe,  but  (luck  ten  days. 
At  lall,  a  new  bill  of  attainder  was  framed  in  the 
Houfe  of  Common'5,  and  fcnc  up  to  the  lords. 

The  articles  exiubiied  againll  him  in  the  bill  of 
attainder,  were  as  follows : 

1.  That  his  majelly  having  received  Thomas 
Cromwell,  a  man  of  very  bafc  and  low  decree,  into 
lii'j  Icrvicc,  advanc;ed  him  to  the  ellate  ot  an  earl, 
and  very  much  em  ichcd  him,  yet  the  faid  Thomas 
Cromwell  had  proved  the  molt  talfe  and  corrupt 
traitor  and  deceiver  that  had  been  known  in  that 
reign. 

2.  'I'hat  he  h.id  let  at  liberty,  without  the  kinjA 
conimand  or  iiilcnt,  Icvcral  pcrlbns  convicted  and 
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attainted  of  milprifion  of  treafon,  and  othfers  that 
were  imprifoned  for  fufpicion  of  treafon« 

3.  That  he  had,  for  money,  granted  great  num- 
bers  of  licences,  or  paflports,  for  carrying  moneys 
corn,  horfes,  tallow,  metals,  &c.  out  of  the  king-> 
dom,  without  any  fearch. 

4.  That  he  had  appointed  and  deputed  com- 
miflioners,  in  many  great,  urgent,  and  weighty 
affairs,  without  the  king's  knowledge  or  con- 
fent. 

5.  That  he  pretended  to  have  fo  great  an  af- 
cendant  over  the  king,  that  he  did  not  fcruple 
boafting,  "  That  he  was  fure  of  him."  • 

6.  That  being  a  deteftablc  heretic,  he  ha4 -fe- 
cretly  fet  forth  and  difpcrfed  throughout  the  king- 
dom, a  great  number  of  falfe,  erroneous  books, 
-written  againft  the  facrament  of  the  altar. 

7.  That  being  the  king's  vicegerent,  he  had, 
without  his  majeily's  affcnt  and  knowledge,  li- 
cenfed,  under  feal  ot  his  office,  feveral  perfons  dc^ 
tcfted  j\nd  fufpedted  of  herefies,  to  preach  openly 
within  this  realm. 

8.  That  he  had  cauled  flieriffs,  and  other  per- 
fons, to  fet  at  large  many  heretics  •,  fome  of  whom 
were  indifted,  and  others  apprehended,  and  in  cuf- 
lody  :  and,  being  a  maintainer  and  fupportcr  of 
heretics,  had,  divers  times,  terribly  rebuked  their 
accufcrs,  and  perfccuted  and  imprifoned  fome  of 
them, 

9.  That  he  had  great  numbers  of  retainers, 
whom  he  had  infefted  with  herefies. 

10.  That,  when  Robert  Barnes,  and  others  of 
the  new  preachers,  were  profecuted  and  imprifon- 
ed, he  the  faid  Thomas  Cromwell,  hearing  of  it, 
fai:l,  on  the  laft  day  of  March  1539,  "  If  the 
*^  king  would  turn  from  it,  yet  I  would  not  turn*, 
*!  and,  if  the  king  did  not  turn,  and  all  his  people, 
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^  I  would  .fight  in  the  field,  in  mine  own  perfon^ 
^'  with  my  fword  in  my  hand,  againft  him  and  all 
**  others."  And  then  pulling  out  his  dagger,  and 
holding  it  up,  he  added,  "  or  elfe  this  dagger 
*'  thruft  me  to  the  heart,  if  I  would  not  die  m  ' 
*'  that  quarrel  againft  them  all ;  and  I  truft,  if  I 
**  live  one  year  or  two,  it  fhould  not  lie  in  the 
*'  king's  power,  to  refift,  or  let  it,  if  he  would  ;" 
and  then  {wearing  a  great  oath,  he  faid,  **  I  will 
do  fo  indeed." 

1 1 .  That,  on  the  laft  day  of  January,  1539,  being 
put  in  mind  how  others,  guilty  of  the  fame  trea- 
fon  as  he  himfelf,  had  been  ferved  by  the  parlia- 
ment, he  declared,  "  That  if  the  lords  would 
*'  handle  him  fo,  he  would  give  them  fuch  a  - 
**  breakfaft  as  never  was  made'  in  England  ;  and 
"  that  the  proudett  of  them  fliould  know." 

12.  Finally,  That  he  had  acquired  innumerable 
funis  of  money  and  treafure  ;  by  oppreflion,  bri- 
bery, and  extortion,  which  made  him  delpife  the 
reft  of  the  nobility. 

Bifhop  Burnet  fpeaks  with  great  judgment  con- 
cerning the  reafons  why  Cromwell  was  not  admit- 
ted to  anfwer  the  charge  brought  againft  him. 
*'  Moft  of  the  articles  of  impeachment,  fays  he, 
related  to  orders  and  directions  he  had  given^ 
for  which,  it  is  very  probable,  he  had  the 
king's  warrant.  And,  for  the  matter  of  herefy, 
the  king  had  proceeded  fo  far  towards  a  refor- 
*'  mation,  that  what  he  did  that  way  was,  in  all 
*'  probability,  done  by  the  king's  orders :  but  the 
•^  king  now  falling  from  thefe  things,  it  was 
thought  they  intended  to  ftifle  him  by  fuch  an 
attainder  ;  that  he  might  not  difcoverf  he  fecret 
^'  orders  or  diredtio-  s  he  had  given  him  for  his 
pw>n  juftification.  For  the  particulars  of  bri- 
bery 
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**  bery   and    extortion,    they  being  mentioned 
*'  in  general  expreflions,    feem   only  caft  into 
•'  the  heap  to  defame    him.      But,   for    thofe 
**  treafonable   words    which    were    alledged    a- 
gainft   him,    it   was  generally   thought    that 
they    were    a   contrivance    of   his    enemies  ; 
**  fince    it  feemed    a    thing   very  extravagant, 
for  a  favourite  in  the  height  or  his  greatnefs, 
to  talk  fo  rudely.     And,  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  it.  Bedlam  was  thought  a  fitter  place  for  hia 
*'  reftraint  than  the  Tower.     Nor  was  it  judged 
likely,  that  he,  having  fuch  great  and  watchful 
enemies  at  court,  any  fuch  difcourfes  ftiould  have 
lain  fo  long  fecret  •,   or,  if  they  had  come  to  the 
king's  coUe^e^  he  was  not  a  prince  of  foch  a 
tempeV,  as   to  have  forgiven,  much  lefs  em- 
ployed, and  advanced  a  man  after  fuch  dif- 
*'  courles.     And,   to  think,  that  during  fifteen 
^'  months  after  the  words  were  faid  to  have  been 
*'  fpoken,  none  would  have  had  the  zeal  for  the 
king,  or  the  malice  to  Cromwell,  to  repeat  them, 
*'  were  things  that  could  not  be  believed. 

"  1  he  formality  of  his  drawing  his  -dagger 
"  when  he  uttered  the  expreffion.  Or  elfe  this 
*'  dagger  thruft  me  to  the  heart,  if  I  would  not 
'^  die  in  that  quarrel  againft  them  all,  rendered 
"  the  fufpicion  of  calumny  ftill  ftronger;  for  this 
''  was  to  affix  an  overt-aft  to  thefe  words,  which, 
''  in  the  opinion  of  many  lawyers,  was  neceflary 
^'  to  make  words  treafonable.  But,  as  if  thefe 
*'  words  had  not  been  bad  enough,  fome  writers 
*'  fincc  have  made  them  worfe  -,  as  if  he  had  faid, 
*'  He  would  thruft  his  dagger  in  the  king's  heart : 
*'  about  which  Fuller  hath  made  another  ftory  to 
^'  excufc  thci'e  words,  as  if  they  had  not  been 
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■**  meant  of  the  king,  but  another.  But  all  that 
"  is  founded  on  a  miftake-,  which,  if  he  had  looked 
^*  in  the  record,  he  had  correfted.'* 

Like  other  perfons  in  difgrace,  he  was  deferted 
by  moft  of  his  pretended  friends.  Archbifhop 
Cranmer,  however,  did  not  abandon  him  in  his. 
diftrefs,  but  wrote  to  the  king  very  warmly  in  his 
behalf.  In  his  letter  he  exprefled  himfelf  to  this 
purpofe.  Who  cannot  but  be  forrowful  and  a- 
mazed  that  he  Ihould  be  a  traitor  againft  your  ma- 
jefty  ;  he  that  was  fo  advanced  by  your  majefly  ; 
he  whofe  furcty  was  only  by  your  majefty ;  he  who 
loved  your  majefty  (as  I  ever  thought)  no  lefs 
Aan  God  •,  he  who  ftudied  always  to  fet  forward 
whatfoever  was  your  majeft/s  will  and  pleafure; 
he  that  cared  for  no  man's  difpleafure  to  ferve  your 
majefty ;  he  that  was  fuch  a  fervant,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  wifdom,  diligence,  faithfulnefs,  and  ex- 
perience, as  no  prince  in  this  realm  ever  had  -,  he 
that  was  fo  vigilant  to  preferve  your  majefty  from 
all  treafons,  that  few  could  be  fo  fecretly  conceived, 
but  he  detected  the  fame  in  the  beginning.  If 
the  noble  princes  of  happy  memory,  king  John, 
Henry  IL  and  Richard  IT.  had  had  fuch  a  coun- 
fellor  about  them,  I  fuppofe  they  fliould  never  have 
been  fo  traiteroufly  abandoned  and  overthrown,  as 
thofe  good  princes  were.  But  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  reft  of  the  popifli  party  baffled  all  the  ap- 
plication that  was  made  in  favour  of  the  earl  of 
Effex,  who  was,  in  purfuance  of  his  attainder, 
brought  to  a  fcaffold  erefted  on  Tower-hill.  Be- 
fore his  execution  he  made  the  following  fpeech. 

"  I  am  come  hith  r  to  die,  and  not  to  purge 
'*  myfcif,  as  may  Happen  fome  think  that  I  will ; 
*'  for,  if!  flioiiid  ib  do,  I  were  a  very  wretch  and 
^^  mifcr,    I  am  by  the  law  condemned  to  die,  and 
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**  thank  my  I^ord  God  that  hath  appointed  me  thia 
**  death  for  mine  offence ;  for,  fmce  the  time 
*•  that  I  had  years  of  clifcrction,  I  have  lived  a  fin- 
**  ner,  and  offended  my  Lord  God  j  for  the  which 
I  afk  him  heartily  forgivencfs.  And  it  is  not 
unknown  to  many  of  you,  that  I  have  been  a 
great  traveller  in  this  world,  and,  being  but  of 
a  bafc  degree,  was  called  to  high  eflate  *,  and 
**  fmce  the  time  I  came  thereunto,  I  have  of- 
*^  fended  my  prince,  for  the  which  I  afk  him 
**  heartily  forgivencfs,  and  befcech  you  all  to  pray 
*'  to  God  with  me  that  he  will  forgive  me.  O 
**  Father,  forgive  me !  O  Son,  forgive  me  !  O 
**  Holy  Ghoft,  forgive  me  !  O  Three  Perfons  ill 
**  One  God,  forgive  me. 

And  now  I  pray  you  that  be  here,  to  bear  me 
record,  I  die  in  the  catholic  faith,  not  doubting 
In  any  article  of  my  faith,  no,  nor  doubting  in 
any  facrament  of  the  church.  Many  have  Qan- 
dercd  me,  and  reported,  that  I  have  been  a 
**  bearer  of  fuch  as  have  maintained  evil  opi- 
*'  nions ;  which  is  untrue :  but  I  confefs  that> 
like  as  God  by  his  holy  fpirit  doth  inflruft  us 
in  the  truth,  fo  the  devil  is  ready  to  feduce  us  ; 
and  I  have  been  feduced  :  but  I  bear  witncfs^ 
"  that  I  die  in  the  catholic  faith  of  the  holy  church : 
"  and  I  heartily  defire  you  to  pray  for  the  king's 
*'  grace,  that  he  may  long  live  with  you,  in  health 
**  and  profperity,  and  after  him  that  his  fon  prince 
*'  Edward  may  long  reign  over  you.  Anci  once 
"  again  I  delire  you  to  pray  for  me,  that  fo  long 
"  as  lite  reniaineth  in  this  llelh,  I  waver  nothing 
"  in  my  faith." 

Having   uttered  this  fpecch,   which  feems  to 
have  been  didatcd  by  the  wcaknefs  natural  to  a 
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dying  man,  he  paffed  a  few  moments  in  his  devo- 
tions, and  then  was  beheaded,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  July,  1540. 

Thus  fell  Thomas,  lord  Cromwell,  opprefled 
by  the  weight  of  his  inconftant  and  cruel  mailer's 
difpleafure.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  he 
fcrved  him  with  great  fidelity,  courage  and  relblu- 
tion,  in  the  moft  hazardous,  difficult,  and  import- 
ant undertakings.  But  it  was  the  policy  of  that 
prince  to  chufe  his  favourites  from  amongft  the 
meaneft  of  the  people,  who  being  lefs  fcrupulous 
than  others,  and  ready  to  do  every  thing  that 
could  promote  their  advancement,  yielded  a  ple- 
nary obedience  to  his  commands  -,  but  when  he 
had  gained  his  ends  by  their  fervile  compliance,  he 
■  was  always  ready  to  facrifice  them,  in  order  to  ap- 
peafe  popular  difcontent. 

Various  and  oppofite  charafters  have  been  given 
of  lord  Cromwell  •,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  confideri.ng  the  influence  which  party-fpirit  has 
upon  the  opinions  of  men.  The  catholics  have 
done  their  utmoft  to  blacken  him  ;  the  proteftants, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  fufpefted  of  having 
fpoken  too  favourably  of  him.  The  former  re- 
prefent  him  as  a  crafty,  cruel,  ambitious  and  co- 
vetous man ;  and  moreover  brand  him  with  the 
odious  appellation  of  heretic.  If  we  may  give 
credit  to  the  latterf  he  was  a  perfon  of  an  uncom- 
mon capacity  and  equal  diligence  and  induftry. 
His  apprehenfion,  they  tell  us,  was  ready  and 
clear-,  his  judgment,  methodical  and  folid;  his 
memory,  tenacious  -,  his  eloquence,  fluent  and  per- 
tinent ;  his  deportment,  graceful  and  obliging ; 
his  heart,  noble  and  generous  -,  his  temper,  pa- 
tient and  cautious  j  his  correfpondence,well-judged 
and  confl:ant  j  his  converfation,  infinuating  and 

judicious-; 
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neftly  recommending  to  them  to  avdl  tPiemielTes 
of  their  opportunities,  becaufe  he  fud  he  was  too 
great  to ftand  long:  providing  for  them  as  care- 
full/  as  for  his  own  fons,  by  his  purle  and  credit, 
that  tlicy  might  live  as  handjbmely  <ifter  his  death 
as  they  had  done  during  his  life. 

To  conclude  his  charaftcr?  we  are  aflured,that, 
for  piety  towards  God,  fidelity  to  his  king,  pru- 
dence in  the  management  of  affairs,  gratitu.-;c  to 
his  benefactors,  dutifulnefs,  charity,  and  benevo- 
lence, there  was  not  any  one  in  England  that  fur- 
palTcd  him  in  that  age. 
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|^.>^ATHARINE  HOWARD,  the  duke  of 
\^  Norfolk's  niece,  had  the  fame  fate  with  Anne 


BuUen  :  like  her,  flie  gained  the  afFeftions  of  the 
king,  and  her  exaltation  brought  her  to  the  fame 
^* ....  end  :  her  lewdnefs,  however,  was  fully  proved  : 
f:  whereas,  Anne  BuUen  fell  a  viftim  to  jealous  fur- 
*<;      miles. 

>«?      -•  On  the  eighth  of  Auguft  1 540,  Ihe  was  publicly 

\  *     .declared  queen,  but  the  king  had  married  her  pri- 

*        vately  fome  time  before.     She  was  fo  devoted  to 

the  duke  her  uncle,  and  10  the  bifhop  of  Win- 

cheiler,  that  {he  followed  their  advice  implicitly  in 

every  thing.     Such  was  her  influence  with  the 

:        king,  that  Ihe  would,  in  all  probability,  have  pre- 

Ysuled  on  him  to  refign  himfelf  to  the  guidance  of 

thofe  two  miniflers,  whofe  aim  was,  by  her,   to 

bring  about  a  revolution  in  religious  matters  ;  but 

all  their  fchemes  were  defeated  by  her  fall.   They, 

however,  availed  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  of  their 

power  oiF  this  opportunity  to  ftrike  at  the  rtrfor- 

^nation  and  the  reformed. 

Cranmer  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  precarious 
condition  :  he  could  not  but  be  fenfible,  that 
ihofc  who  had  effefted  the  ruin  of  Cromwell,  were 
equally  bent  upon  procuring  his.  He  was  at 
that  time  generally  decried ;  and  a  member  of  par- 
Vol.  I.  Q^  liament^ 
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liament  declared  openly  in  the  houfe,  that  he  was 
the  proteJlor  and  head  of  the  innovators  in  relig^onw 
His  ruin  would  have  been  inevitablcy  if  his  enemies 
had  had  time  to  talce  proper  meafures ;  but,  as 
they  were  aware  of  the  king's  cflcem  for  him,  they 
thought  it  more  advidible  to  proceed  flowly,  36 
they  Taw  that  they  could  not  prcls  his  ruin  fo  openly 
as  they  had  done  CromweU's,  without  running  the 
rilk  of  undoing  thcmfelves.  Add  to  this,  that 
they  could  attack  Cranmcr  only  on  the  fcore  of  re- 
ligion, and  he  had  been  always  very  cautious  and 
referved  upon  that  head. 

To  return  to  the  new  queen  :  Hie  was  daughter 
of  Edmund  Howard,  third  fon  of  Hiomas,  duke 
of  Norfolk,  by  Joyce,  daughter  of  fir  Richard 
Culpeper  of  HoUingbutn  in  Kent.  Her  advance- 
ment at  court  was  attended  with  confequences 
which  were  foon  perceived  by  all  parties.  The 
commiffioners  who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  an 
cxpofition  of  the  chriftian  dodtrine,  having  prc- 
fented  their  work  to  the  king,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
publiflied  without  delay.  In  purfuance  of  this  or- 
der, it  was  immediately  printed,'  with  a  preface 
written  by  thofe  who  had  been  employed  to  write 
it.  In  this  the  true  nature  of  faith  was  dated,  and 
then  the  apoftles  creed  was  explained,  with  prac- 
tical inferences.  They  next  proceeded  to  examine 
the  Seven  Sacraments,  after  which  followed  an  ex:* 
planation  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  To  this 
was  added  an  Expofition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Then  followed  an  Expofition  of  the  Angel's  Saluta- 
tion of  the  Blcflled  Virgin,  and  an  Explanation  q£ 
the  Ave  Maria.  The  next  article  is  about  free-will, 
which  was  pofitivcly  aflcrted  to  be  in  man.  After 
this  they  treated  of  juilification. 

Though  this  explanation  corrected fundry  abules^ 
the  Popifli  party  had  fo  far  prevailed,  that,  inftead 
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tf  promoting  the  reformation,  it  vifibly  obftru Aed 
it.  Ho^rcvcr,  as  fevcral  principles  were  inculcated  i 
hf  it,  which  might  be  of  more  ufe  in  a  more  &» 
vourable  junfture,  the  reformers  comforted  theni-i^ 
felves  with  the  hopes  that  thefe  principles  would 
fcrve  one  day  to  deftroy  the  errors  which  Were 
eftabliihed  in  the  expofttion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  popifli  party  thought  they  had  acquired  a  con« 
fiderable  advantage,  becaufe  they  found  doftrines 
advanced  which,  in  all  probability,  the  reformefi 
would  never  approve  or,  and  becaufe  they  hofied 
that  this  oppofition  would  draw  the  king's  indigo 
nation  upon  the  whole  party.  Witb  regard  to 
,  thcmfelves,  as  their  complaifance  to  the  king  had  * 
always  been  unlimited,  they  propofed  to  continue 
the  lame  condufV,  that  they  might  bring  him  to  be 
entirely  difpofcd  as  they  wiflied  him. 

Other  commiffioners  who  were  employed  to  re- 
form the  miflals,  made  fo  flight  alterations,  that^ 
excepting  a  few  razures  of  thofe  coUefts  in  which 
the  pope  was  prayed  for,  there  was  nothing  changed ; 
fo  that^t  was  not  neceflary  to  reprint  the  mals- 
book.  ^  '  ' 

Thus,  by  the  crtdit  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
Gardiner,  leconded  by  the  new  queen,  archbiihop 
Cranmer,  and  all  thole  of  his  party,  faw  a  Itorm 
gathering  over  their  heads,  which  would  probably 
overwhelm  them  in  the  end ;  but,  happily  for  them 
the  king  was  diverted  for  fome  time  f  roni  attend- 
ing to  religious  matters. 

Archbiihop  Cranmer  was  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
formers. The  king  had  always  held  him  in  great 
efteem  on  account  of  his  uprightnefs  and  inte- 
grity. But  his  uncommon  fincerity  made  him  unfit 
lor  political  affairs  in  a  court  where  the  bufinefs 
was  not  to  hearken  to  rcafon,  jufticc  and  equity, 
but  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
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{ovcreign.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  queen 
Catharine,  was  at  the  head  of  the  oppoHte  party. 
He  was  reckoned  a  good  general,  but  he  was  ftiU 
a  better  courtier :  ever  devoted  to  the  king,  he, 
in  outward  appearance,  approved  of  every  thing 
he  commandcci  him  ;  but  he  was  in  reality  afHictca 
at  all  the  late  innovations  in  religion,  and  detelled 
both  the  reformation  and  tlit  reformed.  It  would 
have  given  him  great  pleafure  to  fee  the  king  re- 
conciled to  the  pope }  but  the  little  likelihood 
there  was  of  it,  made  him  very  cautious  how  he 
offended  a  maftcr  who  did  not  eafily  forgive- 
However,  as  the  king's  refokuions  were  not  always 
the  fame,  the  duke  had  many  opportunities  of 
lerving  his  party,  ei'pecially  when  the  bufinefs  was 
to  punifh  thole  who  dilapproved  of  the  Six  Ar- 
ticles, and  were  indifcreet  enough  to  difcover  their 
fentiments.  In  a  word,  he  was  chief  of  the  pope's 
partizans,  and  of  all  thole  who  adhered  to  the  old 
religion  \  but  lie  carefully  concealed  from  tiie  king 
his  inclination  for  the  former  i  and,  as  for  the  lat- 
ter, he  exerted  his  zeal  only  in  maintaining  what 
the  king  had  retained.  Qutcn  Catharine  blindly 
followed  the  dire<5tions  of  the  duke  her  uncle,  and 
ufed  all  her  influence  with  the  king  to  fupport  the 
credit  of  the  enemies  of  the  reformation; 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  catholics 
then  triumphed  over  the  reformed,  fince  king 
Henry  was  fo  highly  enamoured  of  queen  Ca- 
tharine, that,  ever  fince  his  marriage,  he  blcfled 
God  every  day  for  the  happinels  he  enjoyed  in  be- 
ing poffefltrd  of  fuch  a  fpoul'e,  and,  upon  many 
occafions,  publicly  teftificd  the  extreme  I'atistac- 
tion  he  felt.  But  it  will  appear  from  ihe  It-qiicl, 
tliat  kings  arc  no  more  fecure  from  conjugal  infi- 
delity than  other  men,  and  that  the  obicr\'ation  of 
Shakcfpear  is  perfectly  juft, 

'Tis 


^  *Tis  the-pl^gne         eat  oiies»  « 
«  Prcrogativ'd  arc  they  Ids  than  iht  bafc.** 

The  king,  thinking  himiblf  fecure  of  happinels^ 
fince  poflfefled  of  Catharine  Howard,  went  a  pro«. 
grefi  over  the  kingdom  with  his  fair  and  beloved 
queen ;  and,  when  he  came  to  York,  he  iflued 
.euc  a  proclamation,  that  all  who  had  been  ag* 
grieved  for  want  of  juftice,  by  any  perlbn  whom 
be  had  formerly  employed^  fliould  come  to  him- 
and  his  council  for  redrefs«  This  was  done  to  put 
all  miicarriages  upon  Cromwell,  and  to  put  the 
people  in  hopes  of  better  times. 

The  king,  being  (till  infatuated  with  his  paffion 
for  Catharine  Howard,  on  All  Saints  day^  when 
he  received  the  facrament,  openly  gave  God  thanks 
for  the  good  life  he  led,  and  trulted  ilill  to  live, 
with  her ;  and  defired  his  ghoftly  father  to  join 
with  him  in  the  fame  thankfgiving  to  God.  Att . 
this  (hews  the  efteem  and  tender  aSeftion  he  had 
for  the  queen,  who  feemed  to  have  the  fame  fond- 
neis  for  him.  But  this  joy  was  not  of  long  conti* 
auance ;  for,  when  he  came  to  London,  he  heard 
things  which  it  had  been  better  for  his  quiet  he 
had  never  known. 

On  the  day  after  his  return,  the  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury  came  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  dole- 
&1  account  of  the  queen's  ill  life,  as  it  bad  been 
brought  him  by  one  John  Laflels,  who,  when  the 
king  was  in  bis  progreis,  had  told  him,  that  bi$ 
fifter,  who  had  been  an  old  fervant  ^f  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's,  under  whofe  care  the  queen  was  brought 
up,  iaid  to  him,  that  the  queen  was  lewd,  and 
that  one  Francis  Deirham  had  enjoyed  her  feveral 
times ;  as  alio  one  Mannock  i  with  many  odious 
iiad  (hocking  circumftances  not  fit  to  be  related^ 
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The  archbiftiop  communicated  it  to  the  lord- 
chancellor,  and  the  other  privy-counfellors  that 
were  at  London.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  arch- 
biftiop fliould  open  it  to  the  king,  which  office  he, 
with  great  reluftance,  undertook,  being  aware  of 
the  danger  he  expofed  himfelf  to  if  the  accuiation 
could  not  be  made  good :  but,  upon  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion,  it  was  full  as  dangerous  to  fay  nothing,  as 
the  monarch,  like  other  jealous  huft)ands,  was  al- 
ways moft  folicitous  to  difcover  the  fecrets  which 
were  moft  fatal  to  his  peace. 

Cranmer  being  puzzled  how  to  execute  his 
commiffion,  chofe  to  fet  down  the  accufation  iq 
writing,  and  put  it  in  the  king's  hands,  defiring 
him  to  read  it  in  private.  When  the  king  read  it, 
he  was  at  firft  extremely  perplexed,  and  thenfeized 
with  the  utmoft  confternation ;  but,  fo  tenderly  did 
he  l6ve  the  queen,  that  he  could  not  help  looking 
upon  it  as  a  calumny,  ^nd  refolved  within  hiin- 
felf  to  punifli  the  authors  of  it  with  the  utmoit 
fcverity. 

The  archbiftiop  was  upon  this  occafion  in  ex-r 
treme  danger  •,  for,  if  full  evidence  had  not  been 
brought,  it  would  certainly  have  been  turned 
againft  him  to  his  ruin.  Henry  refolved  to  fift 
the  matter  to  the  bottom  meerly  with  a  view  to  de- 
teft  and  punifti  the  authors  of  the  forgery  j  but  he 
thought  proper  to  obfervc  the  moft  profound  fc- 
crecy  -,  fo  the  lord  privy-feal  was  ferit  to  London 
to  examine  LaflS;ls,  who  ftpod  to  what  he  hadfaid 
upon  his  fitter's  report.  The  fame  lord  was  then 
fent  to  Suflex,  where  Laflels's  fifter  lived,  to  try 
if  flie  would  juftify  what  her  brother  had  reported 
in  her  name;  andftie  owning  it,  he  ordered Dcir- 
ham  and  Mannock  to  be  arrefted  upon  fome  other 
pretences.  Thefe,  upon  their  examination,  not 
only  confeflTed  what  was  informed,  but  revealed 


ISmb  other  ciricumftances  that  fli^wed  the  dueeA 
had  laid  afide  all  fcnfe  of  modeftv  as  well  as  aU  feat 
•4>f  8  difcovcry.  They  owned  tnat  they  had  frc- 
au^ntly  laid  with  thequeei))  and  Uke wife  declared, 
mat  three  court-ladies,  her  conHdents,  were  com- 
monly eye-witnefles  to  her  lewd  praftices.  One 
of  the  three  was  the  lady  Rochford,  who  had  ac*" 
cufed  the  lord  Rochford,  her  hufband,  of  a  <ri- 
niinal  correfpondence  with  queen  Anne  BuUen  his 
fiften 

This  report  threw  the  king  into  the  moft  pro- 
found dejedion  :  he  burfl:  out  into  tears,  and  bit<^ 
terly  lamented  his  misfortune.  The  archbUhop  of 
Canterbury,  andfome  other  coun(ell9rs,  werefent 
to  examine  the  queen.  She  at  firft  denied  every 
thing /,  but  when  ihe  perceived  that  all  was  known^ 
(he  made  a  full  confeffion,  and  figned  it  with  her 
own  hand. 

Certain  it  is,  there  were  ftrong  prefumptions^  * 
that  (he  intended  to  continue  the  fame  courie  <k 
life ;  for  having  taken  Deirham  into  her  fenace, 
flie  got  one  of  the  women  who  had  been  formerly 
privy  to  their  familiarities,  to  ferve  about  her  bed- 
chamber. 

One  Culpeper  was  alfo  charged  upon  vehement 
fufpicion ;  for,  when  the  king  was  at  Lincoln,  by 
the  lady  Rochford's  means,  he  was  brought  into 
the  queen's  chamber  at  eleven  of  the  clock  at  nijriit, 
Hnd  ftaid  there  till  four  the  next  morning.  Tlie 
queen,  upon  that  occafion,  made  him  a  preient  of 
a  gold  chain  and  a  rich  cap.  He  being  exaniined 
confefled  the  crime  for  which  both  Dierham  and  he 
fufFered. 

It  is  recorded  by  fome  hiflorians,  that  the  queeA, 
upon  a  fecond  examination,  not  only  confelled  the 
crimes  laid  to  her  charge,  but  likewife  owned^  that 
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fhc  had  before  marriage  proftituted  herlelf  to  &• 

; .        veral  different  perfons. 

•  i-v*  On  the  1 6th  of  January,  1 542 ,  a  new  parliament 

met ;  to  which  the  bilhops  of  Winchcftcr,  Chefter^ 
Peterborough,  and  Gloucefter,  were  fummoneid. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  the  lord-chan- 
cellor moved  the  hbufe  of  lords,  to  confider  the 
cafe  the  king  was  in  by  the  queen's  ill  carriage; 
and,  that  there  might  be  no  ground  of  fufbicion 
or  complaint,  he  propofcd,  that  fome  of  thei^. 
number  fliou'd  be  fent  to  exarriine  the  queen : 
whereupon,  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and 
the  bifhop  of  Winchcfter,  were  fent  to  her.  How 
much  ftie  confeffed  to  them  is  not  very  clear, 
either  from  the  journal  or  the  aft  of  parliament, 
which  only  fays  that  fhe  confefl'.id,  without  mea- 
tioning  the  particulars.  However,  the  commif- 
fioners  reported,  that  the  fafts  (he  was  accufed  of 
•were  fufficiently  proved. 

Upon  this,  the  procefles  of  thofe  who  had  for- 
merly been  attainted,'  being  brought  as  an  evi- 
dence, the  aft  pafTed  in  both  houles.  In  it  they 
petitioned  the  king,  firft,  not  to  be  troubled  at. 
the  matter,  fmce  that  might  be  a  means  to  fhortcn 
his  life  :  fecondly,  to  pardon  every  thing  that  had 
been  fpoken  againft  the  queen  :  thirdly,  that  the 
queen  and  her  accomplices  might  be  attainted  of 
high-treafon,  for  her  taking  Deirham  into  her  fer- 
vice  ;  and  another  woman  into  her  chamber,  who 
had  known  their  former  ill  life,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared what  (he  intended  to  do-,  and  then  admit- 
ing  Culpeper  to  be  fo  long  with  her,  in  a  vile 
place,  fo  many  hours  in  the  night ;  therefore  it  is 
defired,  that  fhe  and  they,  with  the  bawd,  and  the 
lady  Kochford,  fhould  fuffer  the  pains  of  death ; 

fourthly. 


Ibvrcb  ',  that,  the  kinjgr  would  not  tr 
togiye  hisaflent  to  this  aft  in  his  own  i  ^ 

grant  it  by  his  letters  patent  under     i  ha      a 
great  feal :  fifthly,  that  the  duchefs  dc     Lger 
Norfolk,  countefs  of  Bridgwater,  tl        rd  Wit 
liam  Howard,  and  his  lady ;  the  four     tier  men 
and  five  women,  who  were  already  atts    ited  by 
the  courfe  of  common  law  (except  the  duchefs  <»    ^ 
Norfolk,  and  the  countefs  of  Bridgwater)  that 
knew  the  queen's  vicious  Hfe,  and  had  concealed 
it,  (hould  be  all  attainted  of  mifprifion  of  treafon. 
It  was  alfo  enaded,   that  wholoever  knew  any  ^ 
thing  of  the  incontinence  of  the  queen,  for  -  the  ' 
time  being,  ihould  reveal  it  under  the  pains  of 
treafon ;  and,  that,  if  the  king,  or  his  fucceflbr^ 
ihould  intend  to  marry  any  woman  upon  the  fup*    ' 
pofidon  of  her  being  a  virgin ;  |f  (be  not  beinc;  fo^   • 
did  not  declare  the  fame  to  the  king,  it  (hould  be 
faigh-treafon  *,  and  all  who  knew  it,  and  did  not  re- 
veal it,  ihould  be  looked  upon  as  guilty  of  miC- 
prifion  of  treafon.   That,  if  the  queen  or  the  prin- . 
cefe  of  Wales,  Ihould  procure  any,  by  mefiages  or 
words,  to  know  her  carnally ;  or  any  others,  by 
mefiages   or  words,  fhould  follicit  them ;    they, 
their  counfellors  and  abettors,  are  to  be  adjudged 
high-traitors. 

The  fervile  compliance  of  the  parliament^  Vhp. 
did  not  dare  to  condemn  the  queen  and  hdr  accom- 
plices, without  knowing  whether  the  king  would 
be  pleafed  to  let  them  be  punifhed,  will  undoubt« 
ediy  raiie  the  indignation  of  every  judicious  reader^ ' 
The  parliament  at  that  time  feemed  to  be  as  tame 
^nd  abje£t  as  the  Roman  fenate  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  who,  though  he  found  his  account  in 
its  bafe  fubmilTion  to  his  tyrannical  caprices,  could 
not  but  fcorn  men  who  were  mean  enough  to  pre- 
sent thciv  necks  to  the  yoke  ^  and  was  often  heard^ 

upon 
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n  quitting  the  fenatc-hoiife,  to  excl^m,  •*  O 

lomines  in  fcrvitutcm  paratos!"  O  men  ripe 

flavcry ! 

They  did  not  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with 

gard  to  Anne  Bullen  and  the  lord  Roc hford,  be- 

lufc  the  king's  authority  was  not  fo  overgrown  as 

:  was  at  the  time  of  this  tranfaftion.     The  aft 

)cing  dflcnted  to  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  the 

.pecn  and  the  lady  Rochford  were  beheaded  on 

Tower-hill  the  twelfth  of  February,   1542. 

The  queen  confeffcd  the  mifcarriages  of  her  for- 
mer life  before  the  king  had  married  her,  but  pofi- 
tivcly  denied  all  that  was  alledged  againft  her  after 
that ;  and  protefted  to  Dr.  White,  afterwards  bi- 
fhop  of  Winchcrtcr,  that  (he  took  God  and  his 
holy  angels  to  witnefs,  upon  the  falvation  of  her 
foul,  that  (he  was  guiltleis  of  the  aft  of  defiling 
her  Ibvereign's  bed,  for  which  fhe  was  condemned 
to  death.  But  the  diforders  of  her  former  life  had 
been  fuch,  that  people  were  inclined  to  believe  all 
the  ill  which  could  be  reported  of  her. 

With  regard  to  the  lady  Rochford,  fhe  died  un- 
lamented  by  all  •,  every  body  confidcred  her  faH  as 
an  inftance  of  divine  vengeance,  fince  fhe  had  been 
the  chief  inftrument  in  the  death  of  Anne  Bullen 
and  her  own  hufband :  and,  as  her  charafter  wa.« 
now  laid  open  to  the  world,  her  infamy  ferved  t( 
raifc  the  reputation  of  thofc  to  whofc  fall  her  fbit 
and  malicious  artiiices  had  contributed.     She  M 
been  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  four  1? 
queens,  but  now  it  fully  appeared  how  unwort 
(he  was  of  that  truft. 

The  cxceflive  fcverity  of  the  parliament  to 
queen's   relations   was   greatly  cenfured   by 
public.     It  was  thought  unnatural  to  punifh  i 
thcr  and  mother  for  not  difcovering  their  da 
$cr*s  fli^ime  i  but  if  people  pitied  her  parents 
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old  duchefs  of  Norfoljk,  under  whom  (he  had  beea 
bred,  was  ftUl  more  fcvcrcly  dealt  with,  for  oot 
telling  the  king  her  grand-daughter  was  a  whore  » 
which  would  have  been  inconfiflent  with  the  rules 
of  juftice  and  decency.  The  king  was  by  thefe 
clamours  prevailed  upon  to  pardon  the  duchefs  of 
Norfolk,  and  moft  of  the  reft,  though  fome  of 
them  remained  in  the  Tower  long  after. 

With  regard  to  that  claufe  of  the  aft  which 
obliged  a  woman  to  reveal  her  own  former  incon«  , 
tinence,  if  the  king  intended  to  marry  her,  which, 
by  a  miftake  lord  Herbert  fays  was  paffcd  in  ano- 
ther aft  (taking  it  from  Hall,  and  not  looking  into 
the  record)  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  grievous  piece 
of  tyranny  i  fince,  if  a  king,  efpecially  one  of  fo 
imperious  a  temper  as  Henry  VIII.  ftiould  deign 
fucn  an  honour  to  any  of  his  fubjefts,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  mifcarriages  in  the  former  part  of 
their  life,  they  were  reduced  to  the  ftiocking  alter- 
native of  making  themfelves  infamous  by  publifh- 
ing  fo  fcandalous  a  fecret,  or  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  danger  of  being  afterwards  attainted  of  trea- 
fon.  Some  turned  the  matter  into  a  jeft,  and  faid, 
that  the  king  of  England  would  be  able,  for  the 
future,  to  marry  only  widows,  there  being  no  re- 
puted  maid  who  would  venture  to  expofe  herfelf 
to  the  cavils  a  king  might  make,  if  he  happened  not 
to  like  her. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  life  and  rei^n  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  wrote  by  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
we  meet  with  an  original  letter  fent  from  divers  of 
the  council  to  William  Paget,  who  at  that  time 
rcfided  in  France  in  the  charafter  of  Englifh  em- 
baflador.  As  this  letter  gives  a  circumftantial 
account  of  the  whole  aflair,  we  need  make  no  apo- 
logv  for  laying  it  bclorc  tlie  reader, 

''  AFTER 
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AFTER  our  hearty  commendations,   Inr 

^    lify 


cc 


*•  thefe  our  letters,  we  be  commanded  to  fignii 
^*  untQ  you  a  moft  miferable  cafe,  which  camo 
*•  lately  to  revelation  -,  to  the  intent  that  if  you 
*•  (hall  hear  the  fame  Ipoken  of,  you  may  declare' 
•*  the  truth  as  foUoweth. 

When  the  king's  majefty,  upon  the  fentencc 
given  of  the  invalidity  of  the  pretended  matri- 
mony between  his  highnefs  and  the  lady  Anne 
*•  of  CleVes.was  earneftly  and  humbly  folijeited  by 
**  his  council,  and  the  nobles  of  his  realm,  to 
"  frame  his  moft  noble  heart  to  the  love  and  fa- 
•*  vour  of  fome  noble  perfonage,  to  be  joined 
**  with  him  in  holy  matrimony,  by  whom  his  ma- 
**  jefty  might  have  fome  more  ftore  of  fruit  and 
"  fucceffion,  to  the  comfort  of  this  realm;  it 
•*  pleafed  his  highnefs,  upon  a  notable  appearance 
**  of  honour,  cleannefs  and  maidenly  behaviour, 
**  to  bend  his  Iffeftion  towards  miftrefs  Catharine 
"  Howard,  daughter  to  the  late  lord  Exlmund 
**  Howard,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
*'  infomuch  as  his  highnefs  was  finally  contented 
*•  to  honour  her  with  his  marriage,  thinking  now, 
**  in  his  old  days,  after  fundrjr  troubles  of  mind 
**  which  have  happened  unto  him  by  marriages,  to 
have  obtained  fuch  a  jewel  for  womanhood 
and  very  perfeft  love  towards  him,  as  fliould 
**  not  only  have  been  to  his  quietnefs,  but  alfo 
brought  forth  the  defired  fruit  of  marriage,  like 
as  the  whole  realms  thought  the  femblarice  i 
and,  in  refpcft  of  the  virtue  and  good  behavi- 
our which  Ihe  fhcwed  outwardly,  did  her  all  ho- 
nour accordingly. 
**  But  this  joy  is  turned  into  extreme  forrow; 
**  for  when  the  king's  majefty,  receiving  his  Maker, 
**  on  Allhallow's  day  laft  paft,    then  gave  him 

"  moft 
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^^  mioSi  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  good 

^^\  life  he  led,  and  trufted  to  lead  with  her  ^  and 

^'^  ^<i  defired  the  bifliop  oF  Lincoln^  his  ghoftly 

**  father,  to  make  like  prayer  and  give  like  thanes 

V  **  with  him. 

^*  On  All-ibuls  day,  being  at  mais,  the  arch« 
^*  biihop  of  Canterbury  having  a  little  before 
^^  heard  that  the  fame  Mrs.  Catharine  Howard 
*^  was  not  indeed  a  woman  of  that  pxuenc&  and 
/*  cleannefs  that  fhe  was  efteemed;  but  a  woman 
who,  before  (he  was  joined  with  the  king^s  ma- 
jelly,  had  lived  moft  corruptly  and  fenfiiaUy  % 
^*  for  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  opened  the  (amo 
^  moft  forrowfuUy  to  his  majefty,  and  how  it  was 
^^  brought  to  his  knowledge,  'which  was  in  this 
•*  form  following : 

Whilft  the  king's  majefty  was  in  his  wo^g[^^ 

one  John  Laflels  came  to  the  faid  archbilhop  of 

Canterbury,  and  declared  unto  him,  that  he 

*^  had   been  with  a  fifter  of   his    married  in 

"  Suflex,  who  fometimcs  had  been  fcrvant  with 

the  old  duchefs  of  Norfolk,  who  did  alfo  brmg. 

up  the  faid  miftrels  Catharine ;  and  being  with 

his  faid  filler,  chanced  to  fall  in  communicadoa 

"  with  her  of  the  queen  ;  wherein  he  advifed  her^ 

*'  bccaufe  fhe  was  of  the  queen's  Old  acquaint* 

'*  ance,  to  fue  to  be  her  woman  ;  whereuntd  Jiis  \ 

*'  fifter  anfwered,  that  fhe  would  not  do  fb ;  but 

fhe  was  very  forry  for  the  queen :  Why  ?  quoth 

LafTels :  Marry,  quoth  fhe,  for  fhe  is  light  both 

in  living  and  conditions.    How  lb  ?  quoth  Laf- 

fels.     Marry,   quoth  fhe,  there  ia^  one.  Francis 

Deirham,  who  was  fervant  alfo  in  my  lady  of 

**  Norfolk's  houfe,  who  has  lain  in  bed  with  her 

*'  in  his  doublet  and  hofe  between  the  fheets  an 

"  hundred  nights  •,  and  there  hath  been  fuchpuff- 

^^  ing  and  blowing  between  them,  <;hat  once  a 

^^  maid 
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•*  maid  which  laid  in  the  houfc  with  her  faid  to 
•*  me,  (he  would  He  no  longer  with  her,  becaufe 
"  (he  knew  not  what  matrimony  meant.  And  fur- 
"  ther  faid  unto  him,  that  one  Mannock,  fometime 
"  alfo  fervant  to  the  faid  duchcfs,  knew  a  privy 
"  mark  of  her  body.  - 

"  When  the  faid  Lafllls  had  declared  this  to 
•*  the  faid  archbifliop  of  Canterbuiy,  he,  confider- 
•'  ing  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  matter, 
"  being  marveloully  perplexed  therewith,  con- 
**  fulted  in  the  fame  with  the  lord-chancellor  of 
**  England  and  the  earl  of  Hertford,  whom  the 
**  king's  majefty,  going  in  his  progrcfs,  left  to 
•*  refide  at  London  to  order  in  his  affairs  in  thofc 
•*  parts ;  who  having  weighed  the  matter,  and 
"  deeply  pondered  the  gravity  thereof,  wherewith 
**  they  were  greatly  troubled  and  unquieted,  re- 
"  folved  finally,  that  the  faid  archbilhop  ihould 
"  reveal  the  fame  to  the  king*s  majefly  •,  which, 
*'  becaufe  the  matter  was  fuch  as  he  hath  forrow- 
*'  fully  lamented,  and  alfo  could  not  find  in  his 
"  heart  to  exprefs  the  fame  to  the  king's  majefty 
"  by  word  of  mouth,  he  declared  the  information 
**  thereof  to  his  highnefs  in  writing. 

"  When  the  king's  majefty  had  read  this  infor- 
**  mation  thus  delivered  unto  him,  his  grace,  be- 
*'  ing  much  perplexed  therewith,  yet,  ncverthclefs, 
**  fj  tenderly  loved  the  woman,  and  had  conceived 
"  fuch  a  conftant  opinion  of  her  honefty,  that  he 
"  fuppofed  it  rather  to  be  a  forged  matter  tlian  of 
**  truth:  whereupon  It  pleiifcd  himfecretly  tocal^ 
**  unto  him  the  lord-privy-feal,  the  lord-admiral, 
**  fir  Anthony  Brown,  and  fir  Thomas  Wriothefly, 
*^  to  whom  he  opened  the  cafe,  fayins  he  could  not 
**  believe  it  to  be  true  \  and  yet,  feeing  the  in-  • 
**  foiniiition  was  made,  he  could  not  be  fatisfied  ^ 
*'  \\\\  the  certainty  thereof  was  known  \  but  he 

**  would 
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*'. would  not  in  any  wife,  that  in  the  inquifition  any 
**  fparkof  fcandal  fhould  rife  towards  her. ,  Where- 
upon it  was  by  his  majefly  refolved,  that  the 
lord-privy-feal  fhould  go  ftrait  to  London,  where 
*'  the  faid  Laffels  that  gave  the  information  was 
"  fecretly  kept  *,  and  with  all  dexterity  to  examine 
*'  and  try  whether  he  would  Hand  to  his  faying  ; 
''  who  being  fo  examined,  anfwered,  that  his  fifter 
*'  fo  told  him,  and  that  he  had  declared  it  for  the 
**  difcharge  of  his  duty,  and  for  none  other  refpeft ; 
**  adding,  that  he  knew  what  danger  was  in  it ; 
**  neverthelefs  he  had  rather  die  in  declaration  of 
*Vthe  truth,  as  it  came  to  him,  feeing  it  touched 
**  the  king's  majefty  fo  nearly,  than  live  with  the 
**  concealment  of  the  fame :  which  afleveration  be- 
ing nearly  thus  made  by  the  faid  Laffels,  the 
king's  majefly  being  informed  thereof,  fen^  the 
lord-privy-feal  into  SufTex  to  examine  the  wo- 
man, making  a  pretence  to  the  woman's  huf- 
band  of  hunting,    and  to  her  for  receiving 
hunters ;  and  fent  the  faid  Wriothefly  to  London 
at  the  fame  inflant  both  to  examine  Mannock, 
**  and  alfo  to  take  the  faid  Deirham  upon  a  pre- 
**  tence  of  piracy,  becaufe  he  had  been  before  in 
*'  Ireland,  and  had  been  noted  before  for  that  of- 
*'  fence  ;  making  thefe  pretences  to  the  intent  no 
*'  fpark  of  fufpicion  fhould  riie  of  thefe  examina- 
*'  tions. 

"  The  faid  lord-privy-feal  found  the  woman  in 
*'  her  examination  conflarit  in  her  former  fay- 
**  ings ;  and  fir  Thomas  Wriothefly  found,  by  the 
*'  confeffion  of  Mannock,  that  he  had  commonly 
ufed  to  feel  the  fecrets  and  other  parts  of  her 
body,  before  ever  Deirham  was  fb  familiar  with 
**  her ;  and  Deirham  confefled  that  he  had  known 
**  her  carnally  many  times  both  in  his  doublet  and 

"  hofc 
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"  hofe  between  the  rtieets,  and  in  naked  bed  i  al- 
"  Icdging  fuch  witnefles  of  three  fundry  women, 
*'  one  after  another,  that  had  lain  in  the  fame  bed 
**  with  them  when  he  did  the  ai5ls,  that  the  mat- 
*'  ter  fcemcd  moil  apparent.  » 

'*  But  what  inward  Jbrrow  the  king's  majefly 
"  took,  when  he  perccivcil  the  information  true, 
"  as  it  was  the  molt  woeful  thing  tliat  ever  came  to 
"  our  hearts  to  fee  it  i  fo  it  were  too  tedious  to 
"  write  it  unto  you  :  but  his  heart  was  fo  pierced 
"  with  penfivencfs,  that  long  it  was  before  his  ma- 
**  jcfty  could  fpcak  and  utter  the  forrow  of  his  heart 
'*  unto  us ;  and,  finally,  with  plenty  of  tears, 
"  which  was  ftrange  in  hi«  great  courage,  opened 
*'  the  fame.  Which  done,  Ihe  then  was  Ipokcn 
"  withal  in  it  by  the  archbiQiop  of  Canterbury, 
*'  the  lord-chancellor,  the  duke  of  Noifolk,  the 
"  lord  grrat-chambertain  of  England,  and  the 
**  the  bifhop  of  Wincheftcrj  to  whom,  at  the 
"  firft,  fhc  conrtantly  denied  it  i  but  the  matter 
'*  being  fo  declared  unto  her,  that  Ihe  perceived  it 
"  to  be  wholly  difclulcd,  the  fame,  night  fhe  dif- 
"  clofcd  the  fame  to  ihe  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
"  who  then  took  the  confcflion  of  the  fame  in 
"  writingilubfcribeii  with  her  hand.  Then  were  the 
*'  ri'fl;  of  the  number,  iH-ing  eight  or  nine  tnenand 
"  women,  which  knrw  of  their  doings,  examined, 
"  who  :il]  agreed  in  my  talc. 

*'  Now  may  you  fee  what  was  done  before  the 
'*  muniige  -,  (iod  knowcth  what  hath  been  done 
"  fmcc  :  but  Ihc  had  already  gotten  this  Deirham 
"  into  her  Icrvice,  and  trainc-d  him  upon  occaTioni^ 
"  as  fending  of  errands  and  writing  uf  letters  whci^ 
*'  her  li'crctary  was  out  of  the  way,  to  come  often 
"  into  iier  privy  chambiT.  And  Ihe  had  gotten 
"  allij  into  her  privy  (.lumber,  to  be  one  of  her 
"  chanibereri, 
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monarch  in  Europe,  by  anticipation, '  and  to  carry 
on  the  fame  commerce  with  her  paramours  after 


marriage. 


The  infatuation  of  Henry  for  Catharine  Howard 
feems  ahnofl:  equal  to  that  of  Chiudius  for  Mefla- 
lina.  He  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  great 
bleffing  he  had  bellowed  on  him  by  giving  him 
the  queen  for  a  wife  •,  and  Claudius,  in  like  man- 
ner, had  caufed  public  facrifices  to  be  made  in.  all 
the  temples  of  Rome,  in  thanklgiving  to  the  gods, 
who  had  blefled  him  with  the  peerlefs  Meffalina : 
but  both  the  king  and  the  emperor  found  them- 
felves  equally  millaken  ;  and  the  queen  and  em- 
prels  were  fated  to  the  fame  unhappy  end.  Mefla- 
lina  was  ftabbcd  by  one  of  the  proetor's  guards, 
who  had  been  employed  to  difpatch  her  by  a  freed- 
man  of  Claudius ;  and  Catharine  Howard  fell  by 
the  hand  of  an  executioner,  as  hath  been  (hewn 
above. 

Lady  Rcchford,  who  was  a  more  abandoned  ' 
woman  than  the  queen  hcrfelf,  was  executed  with 
her.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  fome  hiftorian  had 
given  a  particular  narrative  of  her  life,  as  the  caufe 
of  virtue  is  never  more  effeftually  promoted  than 
by  fliewing  vice  in  its  genuine  deformity.  But  aa 
liii'bory  afibrds  no  information  concerning  her, 
except  what  is  to  be  found  in  this  and  the  former 
lives,  we  fhall  not  attempt  to  make  a  feparate  ar- 
ticle concerning  her;  it  being  our  intention  to  ad- 
vance noiiiing  but  what  we  can  fupport  by  authen- 
tic memoirs  and  hiilorical  evidence. 
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XTENRY  HOWARD,  eai-1  of  Surry,  was 
JrJ  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas,  third  duke  of  Nor- 
lolk,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Stafford, 
duke  of  Buckingham.  He  married  Frances,  ^ 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Oxford ;  by  whom  he  had 
two  fons,  Thomas  and  Henry,  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

His  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  being  defirous 
of  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Seymour  family, 
importuned  his  fon  to  marry  the  earl  of  Hertford's 
daughter :  but  this  his  fon  would  never  confent 
to. 
'  Heniy  being  advanced  in  years,  and  almoft 
thoaked  with  fat,  perceiving  likewife  that  the  dif- 
order  which  had  attacked  his  leg  began  to  encreafe, 
plainly  faw  he  had  not  long  to  live.  Thus  per- 
luaded,  he  confidered  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
the  earl  of  Surry  as  two  lords  who  might  greatly 
embarrafs  the  prince  his  fon  during  his  minority. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  as  it  were  the  head  of 
the  Romilh  party  and  the  old  rel'gion,  though, 
like  a  good  courtier,  he  had  conformed  out- 
wardly to  all  the  innovations  the  king  had  been 
pleafed  to  make. 

Henry  was  fatisfied  with  this  external  compli- 
ance, though  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  clofe  con- 
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flexions  with  the  pope,  whofe  party  was  ftill  very 
ftrong  in  England  ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  his 
fon  the  carl  of  Surry  was  of  the  fame  way  of 
tliinking.  This  was  fufiicient  to  inlj)ire  him  witli 
a  well-grounded  fear,  that,  after  his  deatfi^  thefc 
two  lords,  aflifted  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
their  friends,  would  do  their  utmoft  to  place  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  princefe  Mary ;  and  io 
the  whole  building,  which  he  had  been  at  lb  much 
pains  to  raife  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign, 
would  at  once  be  thrown  to  the  ground :  and,  m- 
deed,  he  could  not  queftion  that,  if  that  party 
prevailed,  his  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon 
would  be  confidered  as  null  and  void :  in  which 
cafe,  Mary  would  pafs  for  his  only  lawful  iilue, 
and  the  prince  his  fon  be  looked  upon  as  a  baftarcL 
He  could  hope  for  no  rcdrefs  from  the  parliament, 
having  learned,  by  many  years  experience,  with 
how  much  eafe  that  body,  confifting  of  fo  many 
members,  was  carried  away  by  the  prevailing 
party. 

He  therefore  thought  that  the  bell  and  fhorteft 
way  to  obviate  thefe  evils,  and  to  get  rid  of  his  fears^ 
was  not  to  let  thefe  two  lords  furvive  him,  as  he 
made  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  both  able  and 
willing  to  difturb  the  minority  of  the  prince  his 
fon,  and  even  to  rob  him  of  the  crown. 

For  this  reafon  their  ruin  was  determined,  and 
then  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  find  a 
pretext ;  and  this  is  feldom  wanting  to  thofe  wha 
have  the  power  in  their  hands.  As  foon  as  it  was 
perceived  that  his  affection  was  alienated  from  the 
lather  and  fon,  there  were  perfons  ready  to  infi- 
nuate  that  they  had  formed  pernicious  defigns 
againft  the  ftate,  and  that  they  only  waited  for  his 
death  to  put  them  in  execution  :  that  the  earl  of 
Surry  had  refufed  feveral  good  matches  fince  he 

loft 
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lofl:  his  countefs,  and  it  was  currently  reported^ 
that  he  afpired  to  the  princefs  Mary :  that  it  was 
not  without  fome  private  realbn  that  he  bore  the 
;arms  of  Edward  the  confcflbr,  though  the  duke 
his  father  had  taken  them  out  of  his ;  that,  how- 
ever,  the  duke  himfelf  left  a  blank  quarter  in  the 
place,  that  he  might  refume  them  at  a  proper 
feafon. 

Upon  thefe  general  accufations  the  king  ordered 
both  father  and  fon  to  be  arretted  and  fent  to  the 
Tower.  Which  done,  care  was  taken  to  infinuate 
to  .the  public  that  they  who  had  any  thing  to  fay 
againft  the  prifoners  fhould  be  favourably  heard^ 
and  that  the  king  would  pardon  any  perfon  who 
was  concerned  in  any  plot  with  them,  and  would 
come  and  make  difrovery  thereof. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  gives  us  a  circum- 
ttantial  account  of  the  proceedings  againft  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  ion,  and  the  execution 
of  the  latter.  According  to  that  hiftorian,  the 
duchefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Edward  Stafford, 
dijke  of  Buckingham,  having  for  many  years  en- 
tertained jealous  fufpicions  of  the  matrimonial 
affeftion  and  fidelity  of  the  duke  her  hufband  ( 
^nd  her  jealoufy  having  at  laft  manifefted  itfelf  in 
bitter  reproaches,  many  occafions  of  fcandal  were 
given ;  infomuch  that,  not  fatisfied  with  having 
Jurmifed  a  long  while  fince  two  articles  againft 
hjim,  fhe  again,  in  feveral  letters  to  the  lord-privy- 
feal,  maintained  the  articles,  and  openly  accufcd 
fome  of  his  minions ;  repeated  feveral  inftances 
of  cruel  treatment  which  fhe  pretended  to  have 
received  from  them  5  and,  in  fine,  difcovered  all 
the  ordinary  paffions  of  an  offended  woman. 

This  being  urged  at  a  tinie  when  the  king  was 
Ifl  his  declining  age,  and  moreover  poffeffed  with 
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fcruples  that  the  duke's  greatnefs  or  interefts  might 
in  procefs  of  time  interfere  with  his  meafurcs,  wai 
not  unwillingly  heard :  fo  that,  notwithftanding 
his  many  important  and  faithfijl  fervices,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  duke,  and  his  Ion  Henry, 
earl  of  Surry,  were  expofed  to  the  malignity  and 
detraftion  of  their  accufers. 

This  too  fell  out  at  an  unlucky  time  ;  for,  bo- 
lides that  the  lady  his  duchefs  had  now  for  above 
four  years  been  leparated  from  him,  his  Ion,  the 
earl  of  Surry,  was  but  newly,  and  perhaps  not  per- 
fedly,  reconciled  to  him :  his  daughter  Mary, 
duchefs  of  Richmond,  not  only  inclined  to  the 
proteftant  party,  which  was  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  the  duke,  but  was  grown  a  bitter  enemy 
to  her  brother  :  fo  that  there  was  not  only  a  fort  or 
inteftine  divifionin  his  family,  but  this  was  more- 
over fomented  by  manyfecret  ways. 

One  Holland,  thought  to  be  the  duke's  miftreft,- 
exerted  herfelf  with  great  induftry  upon  the  occa^t 
iion,  being  relblved  to  preferve  herfelf  at  any  rate. 
Add  to  this,  that  many  of  the  king's  council  had 
an  animofity  againft  him  ;  and,  particularly  the 
earl  of  Holland,  who  was  aware,  that  after  the 
king's  death,  now  thought  to  be  approaching, 
none  was  lb  capable  to  oppofe  him  in  the  place 
which  he  afpircd  to  of  pro:e6tor.  All  which  cir- 
cumftances  concurring,  and  being  noifed  abroad, 
encouraged  many  of  his  advL-rlaries  to  declare 
themfelves. 

The  firlt  th-it  manifefted  himfelf  was  fir  Richard 
Southwell,  who  liiid  that  he  knf;w  certain  things 
of  the  carl  that  touched  his  fidelity  to  the  king. 
The  carl,  before  the  lord-chancellor  Wriothelly, 
the  lord  St.  Jolin,  the  carl  of  Hertford,  and  others, 
veiiemently  ailtrmed  himfelf  to  be  a  true  man, 
dcfiring 
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defiring  to  be  tried  by  juftice,  or  elfc  offering 
himfclf  to  fight  in  his  (hirt  with  Southwell ;  but 
the  lords  for  the  prefent  only  committed  them. 

Mean  time  the  duke,  hearing  his  fon  was  in 
trouble,  fends  to  feveral  of  his  friends  to  know 
the  caufe,  and  particularly  to  the  bifliop  of  Win- 
chefter.  Thefe  letters,  it  is  probable,  fell  into  the  < 
hands  of  the  king's  council,  but  could  not  pre- 
fcrve  him  from  being  involved  in  his  fon's  mif- 
fortune  •,  fo  that  lie  was  fent  for,  and  the  fanie 
day,  not  long  after  his  fon,  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

Several  perfons  alfo  were  examined  conce?;ning 
his  affairs.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holland  in  her  depofi- 
tions  confefled,  That  the  duke  had  told  her,  that' 
none  of  the  king's  council  loved  him,  becaufe  they 
were  no  noblemen  born  themfelves  ;  as,  alfo,  be- 
caufe he  believed  too  truly  in  the  facramcnt  of  the 
altar  :  moreover,  that  the  king  loved  him  not  be- 
caufe he  was  too  much  loved  in  his  country  :  but 
that  he  would  follow  his  father's  leflTon ;  which 
was,  that  the  lefs  others  fet  by  him,  the  more  he 
would  fet  by  himfclf:  as,  alfo,  that  the  duke  com- 
plained, that  he  was  not  of  the  mod  fccret,  or,  as 
it  is  there  termed,  the  privy-council :  and,  that 
the  king  was  much  grown  of  his  body,  and  that 
he  could  not  go  up  and  down  the  ftairs,  but  was 
let  up  and  down  by  a  device :  and,  that  his  ma- 
jefly  was  fickly,  and  could  not  long  endure  •,  and 
the  realm  like  to  be  in  an  ill  cafe  through  ciiverfity 
of  opinions  •,  and,  that,  if  he  was  a  young  man, 
and  the  realm  in  quiet,  he  would  alk  leave  to  fee 
Vernacle,  which  he  faid  was  the  pifture  of  Chrift 
given  to  women  by  lilmfelf  when  he  was  going  to 
death.  As  touching  his  arms,  that  fhe  had  not 
heard  the  duke  fpeak  of  his  own  but  of  his  fon's, 
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that  he  liked  them  not,  and  that  he  had  gathered 
them  himfelf  knew  not  from  whence  \  and,  that 
he  had  placed  the  Norfolk's  arms  wrong,  and  ha4 
found  fault  with  him,  and  therefore  fhe  {houl4 
'  take  no  pattern  of  his  Ton's  arms  to  work  them 
with  her  needle  in  his  houfe,  but  as  he  gave  them. 
Furthermore  ftie  confcfled  that  the  earl  of  Surry 
Jovcd  her  not,  nor  the  duchefs  of  Richmond  him, 
jmd  that  flie  addidbed  herfelf  much  to  the  faid 
duchefs. 

Mary,  duchefs  of  Richmond,  being  examined, 

confeffed.  That  the  duke  her  father  would  have  had 

her  marry  fir  Thomas  Seymour,  brother  to  the 

carl  of  Hertford  ;  which  her  brother  alfo  defired, 

wifliing  her  alfo  to  endear  herfelf  fo  into  the  king's 

favour,  as  fhe  might  the  better  rule  here  as  others 

}\ad  done  ;  and  that  Hie  refufed  :  and,  that  her  fa*? 

ther  would  have  had  the  earl  of  Surry  to  have 

jnatchcd  with  the  earl  of  Hertford's  daughter, 

which  her  brother  likewife  heard  of,  and  that  this 

was  the  caufc  of  her  father's  difpleafure,  as  taking 

Hertford  to  be  his  enemy  :  and,  that  her  brother 

was  fo  much  incenfed  againft  the  faid  earl,  as  the 

duke  his  father  faid  thereupon,  his  fon  would  lofe 

as  much  as  he  had  gathered  together  :  moreover, 

that  the  carl  her  brother  flioukl  fay,  thefc  new  men 

loved  no  nobility  •,  and,  that  if  God  called  away 

the  king  they  fliould  fmart  for  it  •,  and,  that  her 

brother  luitcd  them  all  fince  his  being  ia  cuilody 

in  Windier  caillc;  but  that  her  father  feemed  not 

to  care  for  their  ill-will,  faying,  his  truth  fhould 

bear  him  out.     Concerning  arms,  fhe  faid,  that 

flie  thought  her  brother  had  more  than  fevcn  rolls, 

and  that  fome  thought  he  had  added  more  of  Anjou 

and  of  Lancelot  Dulac  -,  and  that  her  father,  fince 

the  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 

bore 
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bore  the  king's  arms,  where  the  arms  of  her  mother^ 
daughter  to  the  faid  duke,  were  razed  in  his  coat, 
had  put  a  blank  quarter  in  the  place  *,  but  that  her 
brother  had  reaflumed  them :  alfo,  that,  inftead  of 
the  duke's  coronet,  was  put  to  his  arms  a  cap  of  ' 
maintenance,  purple,  with  powdered  fur,  and  with 
a  crown,  to  her  judgment,  much  like  to  a  clofe 
crown;  and  underneath  the  arms  was  a  cypher, 
which  Ihe  took  ro  be  the  king's  cypher,  H.  R. 
as  alfo,  that  her  fiither  never  faid  that  the  king 
hated  him,  but  his  counfellors  ;  but,  that  her  bro- 
ther faid,  the  king  was  difpleafed  with  him,  as  he 
thought,  for  the  lofs  of  the  great  journey  \  which 
difpleafure,  he  conceived,  was  fet  forward  by  them 
who  hated  him  for  fetting  up  an  altar  in  the  church 
at  Boulogne  :  and,  that  her  brother  fhould  fay^ 
*'  God  long  fave  my  father's  life ;  for  if  he  were 
*'  dead,  they  would  fhortly  have  my  head  :"  and, 
that  he  reviled  fome  of  the  prefent  council,  not 
forgetting  the  old  cardinal :  alfo,  that  he  difTuaded 
her  from  going  too  far  in  reading  the  fcriptures. 
She  likewife  repeated  fome  paflionate  words  of  her 
brother's,  as  aUb  fome  circumftantial  fpeeches,  little 
for  his  advantage,  yet  fo  as  they  feemed  much  to 
clear  her  father. 

Sir  Edmund  Knevet  being  examined,  declared, 
that  he  knew  no  untruth  direftly  by  the  earl  of 
Surry,  but  fufpefted  him  of  diflimulation  and  va- 
nity ;  adding,  that  a  fervant  of  his  had  been  in 
Italy  with  cardinal  Poole,  and  was  received  again 
at  his  return.  Moreover,  that, he  kept  one  Paf- 
uil,  an  Italian,  as  a  jefter,  but  more  likely  a 
py,  and  fo  reputed.  He  mentioned  alfo  one 
Peregrine,  an  Italian,  entertained  by  the  faid 
earl;  adding,  that  he  loved  to  convcrfe  with 
flrangers,  ^nd  to  conform  his  behaviour  to  them ; 

and, 
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nnd,  that  he  thoiijjiit  he  had  therein  fomc  Ut 
ill-vice. 

One  Thomas  Tojic  alio  inforniecl  rhe  council, 
tliat  John  l-'ret-niaii  toM  him,  that  the  duke,  at 
Notvinjiham,  in  the  time  of  the  cominotion  in  the 
north,  flioulti  lay,  in  the  iircU-iicc  of  an  hiimlred 
jK-rfoHs,  th:it  the  aifl  of  iill-s  was  the  worft  aft 
that  ever  was  inailc,  ami  thar  Freeman  affirmed 
thole" wortls  before  the  lord  Audlcy,  late  lord-chan- 
cellor. 

*rhfr(;  depofitions,  toj?;ether  wiih  others,  as  it 
fecnis,  liciiifT  |)rim;i[ht  to  the  king's  jiulges  at  Nor- 
wii  h,  they  fignilied,  by  their  It-tter  to  the  lords  of 
the  connei),  dated  Jnimary  the  feventh,  that  the 
kiiif^'s  ]()llit  itorand  Mr.  Stamford  had  bmnght  the 
indidmeiits,  and  that  tln-y  were  fniiiid  true,  and 
ttie  ihike  and  liis  (on  indii'ied  theren|)on  of  high- 
tri-a(i)n  :  and  that  they  made  halU-  to  liiing  the  laid 
jrii!it.'ttnent  to  I  ,ondon  ;  ilefirin;.';  further,  to  know 
whfthiT  fir  Thomas  I'adon,  fir  (•'.dmiind  Knevet, 
lir  John  Peer,  and  others,  rtunild  be  of  the  fame 
jiirv. 

i'jion  the  ihirtiTnth,  rhe  kinj^  being  dangcr- 
inillv  fnk,  the  eari  of  Surry  was  ;:naigncd  in 
(.iiiiilliall,  London,  brfoic  ihelord-ehancellor,  the 
Inril  niay<)r,  and  otlier  eonunillionersi  when  the 
(Mil,  as  lie  was  of  a  ilcep  iitKifrflanding,  ready 
wit,  and  much  rel()linioii,  dcfi  lulcd  himlelf  vari- 
oiilly;  lumctiiiies  deiiyin{»  their  accnfations  as 
fille,  and  ai  the  fame  linu-  weakeiiiii!'  theereiiit  of 
his  adviiljiiis ;  limietinieH  iiuerprrtin;^  the  words 
hr  had  (j'okcii  ill  a  lenle  very  dtlTeient  from  that  in 
whii  li  iliiy  had  been  rrprelenn'd. 

[■'or  ilif  eireiiMillaiue  rclatiiifj  to  the  arms  he 
bore  lanmii^';  wliii  li  tlioli-  of  l".d\v.inl  die  eonfeflbr 
are  nieiiiii'-nd)  he  alled^'/d  that  he  had  the  opi- 
nion 
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hlon  of  heralds  therein :  and,  finally,  when  a  wit- 
ncfs,  in  giving  evidence  againft  him,  vivi  voce, 
pretended  to  repeat  feme  high  words  of  the  earl's, 
to  which  the  faid  witncls  returned  a  braving  an- 
fwer,  the  carl  replied,  by  appealing  to  the  jury, 
whether  it  were  probable  that  this  man  Ihould 
fpcak  thus  to  the  earl  of  Surry,  and  he  not  ftrikp 
him.     Thus  far  lord  Herbert. 

We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Burnet,  that  the  earl 
of  Surry  being  much  provoked  at  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford's being  lent  over  to  France  in  his  room,  had 
faid  that  wirhin  a  little  time  they  Ihould  fmart  for 
it ;  with  fomc  expreflions  that  favored  of  revenge, 
and  a  dillikc  of  the  king,  and  hatred  of  the  coun- 
fcUors. 

His  ruin,  according  to  the  fame  author,  was 
promoted  by  the  Seymours,  who  could  not  but 
fee  tlie  enmity  which  he  bore  them  ;  and  they  had 
jurt  grounds  to  be  jealous  of  the  greatnefs  of  his 
family,  which  was  not  only  become  too  much  for 
fubjct^ts,  but  was  raifed  fo  high,  by  the  depend^ 
ancc  of  the  whole  popifli  party,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  they  were  likely  to  be  very  dangerous 
competitors  for  the  chief  government  of  affairs 
when  the  king  Ihould  be  out  of  the  way ;  and  his 
difeafc  was  growing  fo  fall  upon  him,  that  it  could 
not  be  ex[)erted  that  he  would  live  many  weeks. 
It  therefore  feems  highly  probable,  that  the  king's 
jealouiy  of  the  earl  of  Surry  was  greatly  encrealed 
by  the  fu{i;gcftions  of  the  Seymours. 

'11  le  carl  of  Surry  being  but  a  commoner,  was 
brouglit  to  his  trial  at  Guildhall,  and  piir  upon 
an  iiu]uell  of  commoners,  confifting  of  nine  knights 
and  three  elljuires,  by  wiiom  he  was  found  guilty 
i)f  treafon  :  his  tlefencc  availing  nothing,  as  his 
dt'llruvili.on  had  belbre  been  determined,  upon  rea- 

z  fons 
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Ions  of  ftatc,  for  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  find 
a  pretext. 

Sentence  being  paiTed  upon  him,  he  Was  exe- 
cuted on  Tower-hill  the  nineteenth  of  January, 

1547- 
His  execution  was  generally  condemned  as  an 

aA  of  high  injuftice  and  rigour,  which  loaded  the 

Seymours  with  a  popular  odium  that  they  could 

never  overcome.     He  was  much  pitied,  being  a 

man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  and  great  perfonal 

courage,  with  many  other  noble  qualities. 

The  emperor  Charles  of  Auftria  had,  during 
his  refidence  in  England,  created  the  earl  of  Surry 
admiral  of  his  fleet  in  the  year  1522  ;  and,  as  he 
propofed  (laying  fome  time  longer  in  this  kingdom, 
the  earl,  taking  with  him  both  the  Englifh  and 
Flemifh  fleets,  made  two  defcents  upon  France, 
and  carried  ofi"  a  rich  booty.  Then  he  returned, 
and  convoyed  the  emperor  to  Spain. 

In  the  year  1523,  Henry  VIII.  intending  to 
get  the  duke  of  Albany  removed  from  the  re- 
gency of  Scotland,  ordered  the  earl  of  Surry  to 
march  thither,  in  order  to  let  the  Scots  fee  what 
they  were  to  expeft,  if  they  did  not  comply  with 
his  defire.  The  Scots  being  without  a  leader,  and 
unprepared  for  the  invafion,  fuftained  great  da- 
mages during  the  campaign.  The  earl  took  Ted- 
worth,  and  carried  fire  and  fword  a  good  way  into 
the  country,  without  meeting  any  oppofition. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry's  partifans  in  Scotland 
ceafed  not  to  cry  that  a  peace  mufl:  be  made  with 
pngland,  fince  it  was  the  only  way  to  preferve 
Scotland  from  deftruftion.  Henry  feconded  them, 
by  ofiering  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  his  ne- 
phew, his  only  daughter  Mary  in  marriage,  and 
by  exaggerating  the  advantages  which  would  ac- 
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Crue  to  the  Scots  from  this  alliance  %  but  he  at  the 
{zmc  time  required  of  them  that  they  would  break 
the  engagements  which  they  had  entered  into  with 
France. 

It  does  not,  however,  feem  in  the  lead  proba- 
ble that  he  had  ferioufly  formed  a  defign  to  give 
his  daughter  to  the  king  of  Scodand,  as  (he  Mras 
affianced  to  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  was 
firidUy  united  Add  to  this,  that  fuch  a  marriage 
-would  have  been  of  no  advantage  to  himfelf  or 
the  nation. 

Thofe  of  the  oppofite  faftion  replied  to  this> 
that  the  king  of  England  defired  to  difunite  Scot- 
land and  France,  on  purpofe  that  he  might  more 
cafily  ruin  the  kingdom  ^  and,  that  the  confer 
quence  of  abandoning  France  to  make  an  alliance 
with  England,  would  be,  that  they  would,  become 
flaves  to  the  Englifh :  that  this  was  not  the  firfl: 
time  the  kings  of  England,  by  fuch  marriages, 
had  attempted  to  make  themfelvcs  matters  of  Scot- 
land ;  and,  that  the  word  was  to  be  feared  from 
neighbours  who  had  all  along  afpired  to  the  pof- 
feflion  of  all  Great-Britain.  In  fine,  that  carrying 
fire  and  fword  into  a  country  whofe  friendfhip  was 
courted,  was  a  ftrange  way  of  demanding  an  alli- 
ance, and  propofmg  a  marriage. 

Thofe  of  the  oppofite  faction  were  not  backward 
in  anfwering  thefe  reafons :  but  the  only  efFeft  this 
had,  was  to  encreafe  diforder  and  confufion  among 
the  Scots  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  was  impraftica- 
ble  for  them  to  come  to  any  refolution. 

Meanwhile  Henry,  whofe  fole  view  was  to  ter- 
rify them,  by  making  them  feel  the  force  of  his 
arms,  ordered  the  earl  of  Surry  to  quit  Scotland 
and  return  to  England.  But  fcarce  had  he  fent 
his  men  into  winter  quarters,  when  the  Scots  made 
inroads  on  the  borders  of  England,  which  con- 

ftrained 
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ftrnined  him  to  march  a  fecond  time  into  Scotland^ 
wIktc  he  became  maftcr  of  Tedborough. 

In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Albany,  hearing 
what  pafltd  ill  Scotland,  was  inflamed  with  a  de- 
firc  ti)  repair  tliither,  to  appcafe  by  his  prefcnce 
the  troubles  caiiled  by  the  partizans  of  the  king 
of  ]''ngland,  and  to  reinforce  the  Fornch  party, 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  outdone  by  the 
other.  Francis  I.  had  granted  him  an  aid  of  three 
thoiilimd  foot  and  two  hundred  men  at  arms,  to 
enable  him  to  make  adiverfion  upon  llenry  from 
that  quarter:  but  it  was  not  poOible  to  tranfport 
thcfe  troops  to  Scotlani),  whiHl  tlic  Englilh  fleet 
kept  the  fea  on  purpolc  to  obftru^t  tlicir  palTagc  : 
recourle,  therefore,  mufl:  be  had  to  ftratagcm. 

To  tliat  end,  he  pretended  to  give  over  his  de- 
lign  of  going  to  Scotland,  and  fvnt  his  troops  intd 
quarters  at  a  good  diftancc  from  the  coall,  with 
orders,  however,  to  be  in  a  rcadinefs  to  march  ori 
the  firft  notice.  The  tranf])ort  lhip.s  were  likewild 
fent  away  to  certain  ports,  from  whence  they  werC 
ordered  to  fail  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed, 
as  foon  as  they  fhould  hear  from  the  duke. 

'Jiiis  ftratagem  deceived  the  Englifli  admiral, 
who  receiving  advice  from  his  fpics  that  the  duke 
of  Albany  was  returned  to  court,  and  had  difmifled 
his  troops  and  vcITels,  thought  there  could  be  no- 
thing more  to  fear  this  year,  and  fo  carried  back 
the  licet  to  England. 

No  iboncr  was  the  duke  informed  of  this,  but 
he  drew  together  his  troops  and  Ihlps,  and  em- 
barking about  the  middle  of  September,  he  ar- 
rived in  Scotland  on  the  twentieth,  the  very  day 
the  carl  of  Surry  became  mafter  of  Jedborough. 
'I'iie  regent's  arrival  revived  the  drooping  fpirits 
of  the  French  party,  and  caufcd  the  king  of 
England 
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England  to  be  deferted  by  feveral  perfons  who  had 
fided  with  him  meerly  through  fear. 

Some  time  after,  the  regent  fummoned  the  no- 
bility to  Edinburgh,  and  did  his  utqioft  to  per-* 
fuade  them  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  would 
be  in  great  danger,  unlefs  the  defigns  of  Henry 
were  timely  and  vigoroufly  oppofed  :  but  his  elo- 
quence had  very  little  effeft  upon  the  minds   of 
thofe  who  preferred  Henry*s  penfions  to  all  the 
arguments  that  could  be  alledged.     Neverthelefs, 
he  drew  together  an  army,   and  advanced  towards 
the  borders,  where  he  arrived  the  twentieth  of 
Oftober :  but  when  he  marched  into  England,  he 
had  the  fame  difficulties  to  encounter  which  had 
retarded  him  the  year  before  :  that  is  to  fay,  the 
generals  and  officers  of  the  Englifh  party  refufed 
to  follow  him,  urging  that  it  was  manifeftly  againft 
the  intereft  of  Scotland  to  provoke  the  Englifh, 
and  therefore  it  was  enough  to  ftand  upon  the  de- 
fenfive.     They  added,  that  if  the  defign  was  to 
ferve  France,  it  could  not  be  promoted  more  ef- 
fedually  than  by  keeping  an  army  on  the  frontiers, 
which  would  lay  the  Englilh  under  a  necefiity  of 
having  one  in  the  fame  parts :    but  that,  in  the 
prefent  circumflances,  it  would  be  highly  indifcreet 
to  run  the  rifque  of  a  battle,  the   lofs   whereof 
Would  be  attended  with  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

The  regent  finding  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to 
endeavour  to  perfuade  them  to  follow  him,  or- 
dered Werk  cattle  to  be  aflfaulted  by  the  French 
troops  -,  but  they  met  with  a  vigorous  repulfe. 
Meanwhile,  upon  notice  of  the  earl  of  Surry*s 
approach,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  he 
did  not  think  it  advifable  to  wait  his  coming,  but 
chofe  to  retire.     It  would,  indeed,  have  been  an 

unpardonable 
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unpardonable  ralhiiefs  to  havc^iven  battlcwitli  itt 
army  wlicR'iii  the  I'inglilh  had  ib  many  friends* 
Tlif  Icalbii  being  no  longer  fit  for  one  or  tlie  other 
to  kc-ep  the  field,  the  earl  of  Surry,  Hitislied  with 
having  checked  the  progrefs  of  tlie  Scots,  fent  his 
tnmps  to  winter  quarters  ;  and  the  regent  followed 
his  example. 

Ihiis  ended  this  campaign,  which  we  tJiought 
it  necclTary  to  give  a  circumtbintial  account  of,  as 
the  earl  or  Surry  headed  oni-  ot'  the  armJcs  j  tho' 
it  muft  be  owned,  he  neither  figiulized  hiinfelf  in 
this,  or  indeed  i«  any  other  command.  This,  how- 
ever,  by  no  means  proves  him  to  be  dtfeiftive 
either  in  Jkillor  courage,  as  the  ablcil  generals  have 
not  always  been  the  molt  (uccersfiil. 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  1546,  the  war  againft 
France  Hill  continuing,  the  earl  of  Surry  com- 
manded at  Boulogne,  where  having  intelligence 
that  the  French  were  conducting  a  convoy  oif'  pro- 
vifions  to  the  fort  of  Outreaii,  lie  lallied  out  with 
part  of  the  garrifon  in  order  to  intercept  it.  But 
he  fiicceeded  lb  ill,  that,  inflc;ul  of  taking  tho 
convoy,  he  was  himfelf  defeated,  and  forced  lo,re-> 
trc;it  iii  very  great  dilbnler. 

Tile  king  was  greatly  afllidcd  at  this  news,  not 
lieing  accuflonied  to  receive  tlie  like.  Whether 
he  thought  it  w:ts  owing  to  the  earl's  mifcondu^l, 
or  whither  he  liifpeded  hini  of  fome  hidden  de- 
lign,  he  immediately  recalleii  him,  and  fent  the 
loal  tirey  10  command  in  Jiis  (lead.  A  few  days 
afic-r  he  ortiered  the  carl  of  Hertford  to  let  out 
with  alxiur  ten  thtmland  men,  and  endeavour  to 
rut  olf  tliceoinmunicalion  between  IJuulognc  and 
falais. 

The  ijiiligiiation  wliich  the  earl  {)f  Surry  con- 
*:rni:d  at  leemg  the  earl  of  1  ierdbrd  thus  preferred 
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>^-—   him,  drew  from  him  thofe  exprefljons  which 
^^vc   been  taken   notice  of  above,   and  which 
^^re  afterwards  urged  againft  him  on  his  impeach- 
ttient. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  he  was 
neither  deficient  in  conduft  or  perfonal  courage, 
though  he  never  commanded  with  much  fuccefs  : 
but,  as  the  obfervation  of  the  Roman  hiftorian, 
**  Eventus  ftultorum  magifter  eft,"  the  weak  and 
ignorant  judge  entirely  by  events,  it  is  not  to  be 
cxpefted  but  that  his  reputation,  as  a  general,  will 
be  always  very  much  controverted  ;  but  his  inno- 
cence will  undoubtedly  be  univerfally  acknowleged, 
as  it  appears  evidently  from  all  the  circumftances  of 
the  proceedings  againft  him,  that  none  of  the  un- 
happy fufferers  who  fell  vidims  to  the  calumny  of 
acaiters,  and  rigour  of  tyranny,  in  this  reign, 
were  more  cruelly  dealt  with. 

His  fortitude,  which  appeared  eminently  in  his 
behaviour  when  under  examination,  was  equally 
confpicuous  at  his  execution  •,  which  ftiould  brand 
the  memory  of  Henry  VIII.  with  greater  infamy 
than  any  of  his  other  arbitrary  and  unjuft  profecu- 
tions,  as  he  was  worn  out  with  old  age,  and  almoft 
upon  the  verge  of  eternity,  when  he  fought  to  de- 
prive this  nobleman  of  life  and  honour. 

A  temper  fo  hardened  will  furprize-,  but  this 
furprize  will  ceafe,  if  we  duly  confider  thejuftnefs 
of  that  maxim  of  the  noble  author  of  the  Charac- 
teriftics,  that  "  vices  grow  with  age,  and  the 
*'  oldeft  villain  is  generally  the  greateft." 

That  monfter  of  cruelty,  Tiberius,  in  like  man- 
ner, retained  his  fanguinary  temper  to  the  laft ; 
nay,  it  was  even  irritated  and  inflamed  by  the  in- 
firmities which  attend  on  old  age ;  infomuch  that, 
in  his  latter  days,  his  chief  recreation  was  to  behold 
the  various  torments  which  condemned  perfons 

Vo  L .  L  S  underwent ; 
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underwent ;  and  it  became  a  maxim  with  him, 
**  Sentiant  fe  mori,"  let  them  feel  them&lvcs 
dying. 

So  much  did  he  delight  in  beholding  the  ex- 
cruciating exacerbations  of  human  mifery,  that  he 
once  made  anfwer  to  a  prilbner,  who  begged  it  as 
a  favour  that  he  might  be  inllantly  dijpatched, 
*'  You  and  I  are  not  yet  quite  fo  good  friends." 
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Sir  Thomas  Seymour^ 


HAVING  concluded  the  fanguinary  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  we  fliall  proceed  to  that  of  his 
Idward  VI.  who  was  a  prince  of  a  mild  and 
merciful  difpofition,  but  being  a  minor,  the  affairs 
of  government  were  fupcrintended  by  a  regency 
confifting  of  fixteen  perfons  :  thefe  were  Thomas 
Cranmer,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury;  the  lord 
Wriothefly,  lord-chancellor ;  the  lord  St.  John, 
Biafter  of  the  houfhold ;    the  lord  RufTel,    lord 

iprivyfcal  ;  the  earl  of  Hertford,  lord-chamber- 
ain ;  the  vifcount  LiQe,  lord-admiral ;  Tonftal, 
bifhop  of  Durham  ;  fir  Anthony  Brown,  matter 
of  the  horfe ;  fir  William  Paget,  fecretary  of 
ftate  :  fir  Edward  North,  chancellor  of  the  court 
of  Augmentations  ;  fir  Edward  Montague,  lord 
chief  jufticc  of  the  Common-Pleas,  judge  Brom- 
ley ;  fir  Anthony  Denny,  and  fir  William  Her- 
bert, chief  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber ;  fir 
Edward  Wotton,  treafurer  of  Calais;  and  Dr.  Wot- 
ton,  dean  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

Principles  of  government,  when  orice  efta- 
bliflied,  are  uniformly  purfued  for  a  confiderable 
time  ;  the  machine  being  once  put  in  motion,  by 
certain  Iprings,  continues  ftill  to  be  aftuated  by 
the  fame.  Thus,  the  cruelty  of  fo  many  fucceed- 
ing  Roman  emperors  has  been  juftly  afcribed  by 
M.  de  St.Evremond,    to  the  fanguinary  policy 

S  2  adopted 
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adopted  by  Tiberius,  and  the  bloody  difpofitlofl 
of  tne  prefent  regency,  rhay  with  equal  rcsdTon,  be 
attributed  to  the  example  fet  by  Henry  VIIL  Sir 
ITiohn^s  Seyrtiour  was  the  firft  th^lt  extferrcnced 
this  rigour,  and  owes  his  fate  to  his  being  the 
brother  of  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom. 

Sir  Thomas  Seymour  was  of  a  noble  and  an- 
cient family,  which  came  from  Normandy  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  As  Henry  VIIL  mkiried 
Jane  Seymour  immediately  after  the  tragical  death 
of  Anne  Bullen,  fir  Thomas  Seymour  was  uncle 
to  the  king.  He  was  younger  brother  to  (the  carl 
of  Hertford,  and  thought  it  hard  that  he  fhould 
be  only  a  privy  counfellor,  when  the  king  had  made 
his  brother  one  of  the  regents  :  he  imagined,  dikt 
being  uncle  to  the  king,  he  was  entitled  to  much 
higher  honour :  his  ambition  was  boundlcfs  ;  it 
could  be  "equalled  by  nothing  but  the  high  con- 
ceit which  he  had  of  nimfeif.  So  the  rank,  which 
the  late  king  had  affigncd  him  by  his  'will,  not  be- 
ing capable  of  fatisfying  him,  he,  likeSqantis,  at- 
tempted to  mount  higher,  and  that  occafioned  his 
downfall,  as  will  be  leen  hereafter. 

It  is  proper  to  inform  the  reader  in  this  p!ac'e> 
that  foon  after  the  government  was  fettled,  pur- 
fuant  to  Henry^s  will,  it  was  judged  fit  to  cieft  a 
proteftor  -,  and  that  this  place  was  conferred  oh 
the  earl  of  Hertford. 

In  the  year  1597,  fir  Thomas  Seymour  was 
created  lord  Sudly,  upon  the  teftimony  of  certain 
perfons,  to  whom  king  Henry,  juft  before  his 
death,  had  opened  his  mind  concerning  the  ho- 
nours hepropofed  to  confer  on  feveral  of  the  re- 
gents and  counfellors.  This  honour  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  another  more  confiderable;  fir 
Thomas  was,  in  the  fame  year,  conllituted  high 
admiral  of  England.  Thus,  about  a  fortnight  after 

the 
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die  king's  death,  ke  received  two  new  dimities. 
But  all  thefe  acceflfions  of  greacaefs  were,  to  ufe 
the  words  of  Juvenal  only, 

*^  Excelfs  turris  tabulata  uode  altior  eflfet, 
*•  Cafus  &  impuUse  prseceps  immane  ruinae." 

The  ftories  of  a  dome  thai:  threats  the  (ky. 
More  grievous  thence  to  fali,  becaufe  'tis  higK 

We  fhall  fee,  in  the  fequcl,  that  fir  Thomas, 
by  afpiring  to  rife  ftill  higher,  plunged  himfclf 
into  an  abyfs  of  misfortunes,  which  might  have 
been  avoided  by  a  fmall  Ihare  of  moderation.  But 
prudence,  which  was  a  very  neccflary  quality  to 
the  great  in  thofe  days,  is  what  fir  Thoitias  feem* 
to  have  been  entirely  deftitute  of.  He  was  mifled 
by  the  flattering  delyfions  of  ambition,  concerning 
which  Dryden  ju(lly  obferves.  That 


•*  Mad  ambition  loves  to  Aide,  not  Hand, 
^*  And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 


•• 


The  fate  of  fir  Thomas  was  the  fame  with  that  of 
many  others,  who  have  ventured  too  far  upon  the 
flippery  paths  of  the  regions  poffeflfed  by  that 
fickle  goddefs. 

In  the  year  1 547,  the  proteftor  being  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Scotland,  his  brother  the  admiral 
caballed  againft  him  in  England,  and  had  already 
proceeded  fo  far,  that  the  protestor  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  ruined,  at  the  very  rime  that  he  was 
iiaufing  the  king's  arms  to  triumph.  He,  like 
Scasvola,  might  have  been  doom'd  to  death  whilft 
reaping  laurels ;  but  receiving  intelligence  of 
thefe  practices,  he  thought  he  could  not  be  too 
l|)eedy  in  his  return  to  court,  in  Qrder  to  break 
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his  brother's  meafures.  This  was  the  real  motive 
of  his  hafty  return  -,  which  was,  however,  colouned 
with  other  pretences.  i 

When  we  behold  one  brother  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  undermine  another,  human  naturs  mufl:  ap- 
pear to  us  in  the  word  of  lights ;  it  is  a  fad  truth, 
that  enmities  and  jealoufies  are  more  frequent  be- 
tween brothers, than  thofe  who  are  utter  ftrangers  to 
each  other,  infomuch  that  Tacitus*s  maxim,  "  Co- 
•'  lita  fratribus  odia,"  animofities  are  cullomary 
amongft  brothers,  fcems  to  be  too  well  grounded. 
Tho*  theproteftor  had  many  enemies,  and  many 
detraftors,  who  hated  him  thro'  envy,  there  was 
not  one  fo  inveterate  againft  him  as  admiral  Tho- 
mas Seymour  his  brother-,,  which  juftifies  the  ob- 
fcrvation  of  Monficur  Racine,  "  L'on  hait  beau- 
coup  quand  on  haitun  frcre,"  he  that  hates  a  bro- 
tlier,  hates  violently.  The  admiral  was  a  hot, 
proud,  and  haughty  man. 

He  was  indeed  allowed  to  furpafs  his  brother  in 
capacity,  and  to  be  much  more  capable  of  the 
management  of  affairs.  But,  this  opinion  mi^t 
have  been  propagated  by  the  party  which  he  had 
made  among  the  nobility,  who  were  by  no  means 
well  afFefted  to  the  prote<5kor.  What  gave  the  ad-: 
ipiral  the  higheft  mortification,  was  thediflinGr 
tion  made  by  the  king  between  him  and  the  duke 
ofSomerfet,  though  they  were  both  uncles  to  the 
young  king.  He  thought  himfclf,  both  by  birth 
and  natural  abilities,  as  deferying  as  his  brother 
of  a  (hare  in  the  adminiftration  of  governpienr, 
Immediately  aft^.r  king  Hppry*s  death,  he  difcpr 
yered  his  afpiring  temper,  by  paying  his  addrelTes 
to  the  princefs  Elizabeth:  but  del'pai  ring  offuc- 
cefs  in  his  courtfliip,  he  turned  to  Cathanne  Parr, 
queen  dowager,  and  managed  matters  with  fu^h 
iuJclrcfs,  that  he  won  her  heart,  and  mavried  he^ 

privately. 
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privately,  without  communicating  it  to  the  duke 
ills  brother,  who  was  inveftcd  with  the  protcftor- 

fliip. 

They  were  married  fo  foon  after  the  king's 
death,  that  if  the  queen  had  been  delivered  as  foon 
as  (he  might  have  been,  people  might  have  made 
it  a  queftion,  whether  the  child  was  the  king*s  or 
the  admirars.  Having  concejaled  his  marriage  for 
fome  time,  he,  without  th^  proteftor*s  knowledge, 
found  means  to  procure  a  letter  from  the  king,  re- 
commending him  to  the  queen  for  a  hufband.  As 
foon  as  he  got  this  letter,  he  declared  his  mar- 
riage, without  givmg  himfelf  any  trouble  about  his 
brother.  Hence  their  quarrel  firft  took  rife  :  but 
the  protector,  who  was  endowed  with  a  quality  ef- 
fential  to  a  courtier,  namely,  moderation,  did  his 
utmoft  to  prevent  their  quarrel  from  breaking  our, 
though  he  all  along  entertained  a  fecret  antipathy 
to  his  brother. 

The  admiral's Jealoufy  was  greatly  inflamed  by 
the  promotion  of  the  duke  his  brother,  who,  from 
a  nominal,  was  become  a  real  proteftor.  This  jea- 
loufy,  ftimulated  by  his  ambitious  temper,  put 
him  at  length  upon  formincr  the  projedt  of  fup- 
planting  his  brother,  by  inunuating  himfelf  into 
the  king's  favour,  and  making  a  party  among  the 
nobility.  It  leems  to  admit  of  no  doubt,  that  the 
proteftor's  fecret  enemies  fomented  the  admiral's 
ambition,  by  the  praifcs  they  bellowed  upon  him, 
confirming  him  in  the  ill  opinion  he  had  enter- 
tained of  the  duke  his  brother.  He  began  his 
cabals  about  Eafter,  by  gaining  over  the  king's 
fervants  to  his  interefl:,  that  they  might  ef- 
poufe  his  caufe  with  their  young  matter,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  him  continue  his  good  opinion- 
of  him.  By  their  affiftance,  he  fo  contrived  it,' 
tliat  the  king  frequently  came  to  his  houfe  to  fee 
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his  mother-ih-law.  He  ftriftly  enjoined  the  king's 
fervants,  whom  he  had  corruptea  to  let  him  know 

when  his  majefty  had  occafion  for  money,  telling 
them  that  they  need  not  always  trouble  the  Trea- 
fnry,  for  he  would  be  ready  to  furniih  him. 
With  this  he  thought  a  young  king  would  be 
taken. 

So  it  happened,  that  the  firft  time  Latimer 
preached  at  court,  the  king  fent  to  the  admiral  to 
know  what  prefent  he  ihould  make  him  -,  Seymour 
lent  him  forty  pounds,  but  faid,  he  thought  twen*^ 
ty  enough  to  give  Latimer,  and  the  king  might 
difpofe  of  the  rell  as  he  plealed.  Thus  he  gained 
ground  with  the  king,  whofe  fweetnefs  of  temper 
expofed  him  to  be  eafily  won  by  fuch  artifices.  It 
has  been  faid  by  many,  that  all  this  mifunder- 
ftanding  between  the  brothers  was  firft  occafioned 
by  their  wives  •,  and  that  the  protedkor's  lady  being 
offended,  that  the  younger  brother's  wife  (hould 
have  that  precedence,  which  fhe  looked  upon  as 
her  own  right,  thereupon  raifed  and  inflamed  tht 
difference. 

However,  bifhop  Burnet  affures  us,  that  he 
could  never  find  any  fuch  thing  once  merftioned 
in  all  the  letters  he  had  feen  concerning  this  dif* 
ference.  And  it  indeed  niuft  be  owned,  that  it 
is  not  at  all  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  the  du- 
chefs  of  Somerfet  Ihould  be  fo  weak,  as  to  think 
to  have  the  precedence  of  the  queen  dowager :  it 
is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  this  ftory  is  a 
•mere  fiction,  though  there  might,  upon  other 
accounts,  have  been  fome  animofity  between  the 
two  ladies,  who  were  both  equally  high-lpirited, 
which  might  afterwards  have  been  thought  to 
have  given  occafion  to  their  hufband's  quarrel. 

The  firit  under-hand  praftices  of  the  admir^ 
had  not  efcJiped  the  proteftor*s  knowledge,  wha 

there- 


thereupon  cxpoftulatcd  with  liis  brother,  and  he 
denied  all,  but  that  in  lb  haughty  a  iii;miia,  that 
it  was  caiy  for  the  protcftor  to  perceive,  that  lie 
did  not  much  care  to  keep  lair  with  him:  iiow- 
ever»  he  bore  with  him  a  long  time  witli  great  pa- 
ticncc  i  but  it  was  mure  thro'  policy  than  any  other 
motive,  as  appears  t-vidcntly  from  his  afterwards 
Jb^^Dg  afide  hunun  nuurca  fb  much  as  to  cooienc 
to  his  eicecution. 

■ .  The  proKdtor  was  no  fooner  sodc  to  Scotland, 
4iK  the  admiral  renewed  his  cabals  with  left  rcferve 
tlNmbe&rc.  His  pretenfums  were,  tha^  as  In 
firmer  times,  the  kings  of  Eiu^d  hod  had  g(H 
vemors  of  their  perlbn,  diftina  £roin  the  protec* 
'  ton  of  their  realms,  which  trufts  were  divided  be* 
tween  their  utules,  h  being  judgol  tDo:inudita 
cDoftr  bodi  en  one  perfbn,  who  would  dwiebjr 
become  too  great,  whereu  a  governor  of  the 
king's  peiibn  would  be  a  check  upon  the  pcotec* 
nor  1  he  Ihould  thenefb^  himfelf  be  mode  gover- 
nor of  the  king's  perfon,  aUedging,  that  fince  he 
was  the  king's  uncle,  as  vdi  as  his  brodier,  he 
■  ought  to  have  an  equal  ihare  with  hiiit  in  the  go^ 
vcmmcRt. 

In  Older  to  ef&ft  his  puipole,  he  deait  money 
to  Several  perfooi,  and  never  ceafed  paying  hit 
coQrc  to  (he  king :  nay,  he  obtained,  unknown 
to  his  brother,  a  new  and  more  ample  patent  for 
Ac  ofHce  of  lord  admiral,  with  an  additionof  two 
hundred  marks  to  the  falary.  Sir  William  Paget, 
who  was  devoted'  to  the  proteAor,  and  pethaps 
had  orders  to  watch  the  admiral,  feeing  now  he 
increafed  in  favour  with  the  king,  ^cpoftulated 
with  him  in  plain  terms.  He  aiked  htm,  Whjr 
he  attempted  to  reverfe  that,  which  himself  and 
others  had  cunfcntcd  to  under  their  hands  i  Their  < 
^lily  was  now  fo  great,  that  nothing  but  their 
.  mutual 
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mucual  quarrelling,  could  do  them  any  prejudice  { 
but  there  would  not  be  wanting  oiHcious  men  to 
inflame  them,  if  once  they  were  divided  among 
themfelvcs.  But  all  his  rcmonftranccs  were  in- 
effeftual,  for  the  admiral  was  refolved  to  go  on, 
and  either  get  himfelf  advanced  higher,  or  perilh 
in  the  attempt. 

Ir  was  the  knowledge  of  this,  that  forced  the 
protcftor  to  return  from  Scotland  in  the  midft  of 
his  viSiories,  in  order  to  ftciirc  his  intercft  with  the 
king,  on  whom  his  artiBces  had  made  a  con- 
(tderable  impreflion  -,  for  the  young  monarch,  was 
much  better  pleafed  to  have  for  governor,  an 
uncle  who  had  all  the  condefcenfion  poflible  for 
him,  than  one  who  was  not  lb  complaifant,  but 
kept  him  more  in  awe.  So  his  age,  not  permit- 
ting him  to  make  other  reflexions  en  this  matter, 
he  writ  with  his  own  hand  a  mcflage  to  the  Houfc 
of  Commons,  defiring  them  to  make  the  admiral 
the  governor  of  his  perfon.  This  he  intended  to 
have  carried  himfelf  to  the  houfc,  where  he  had  a 
party,  by  whofe  means  he  was  confident  of  carry- 
ing his  point.  He  dealt  alfo  with  many  qf  tha 
lords  and  the  counfellors  to  alfilt  him  in  it.  But 
his  defign  taking  air,  the  council  fent  fohie  lords 
to  him  in  his  brother's  name,  to  reafbn  the  cafii 
with  him,  and  to  prevail  with  hin^  to  proceed  no 
farther. 

He  refufed  to  hearken  to  them,  and  faid,  Thac 
if  he  was  croITcd  in  his  attempt,  he  would  makq 
this  the  blackeft  parliament  that  ever  was  in  Eng- 
land :  whereupon  he  was  Icpt  for  next  day  by  order 
from  the  council,  but  refufed  to  come.  He  was 
then  feverely  threatened,  and  told,  that  the  king's 
writing  was  nothing  in  laws  but  that  he,  who  had 
procured  it,  was  liable  to  be  puniHied  for  doing 
an  a<5t  of  fuch  a  nature,  to  the  dillurbance.jof  the. 
govern- 
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government,  and  for  engaging  the  young  king  in - 
it ;  ity  they  refblved  to  have  him  divelled  of  all  his* 
offices,  and  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  profecuted  up- 
on the  ad  of  parliament,  which  made  it  death  to^ 
difturb  the  government.  This  menace  terrified 
him :  he  plainly  faw,  though  he  had  the  king  on 
\m  fide,  the  young  prince,  who  was  but  juft  en-' 
tered  into  his  eleventh  year,  would  not  have  rc- 
folution  enough  to  fupport  him,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  protcdlor  and  the  council ;  ne  chofe 
therefore  to  fubmlt  himfelf  to  the  protedtor  and 
council,  and  his  brother  and  he  feemed  perfeftly  re- 
conciled. However,  as  the  proteftorhad  reafon  to 
have  a  watchful  eye  over  him,  fo  it  was  but  too 
evident  he  had  not  laid  afide  his  ambitious  pro- 
je£ts,  but  only  deferred  the  execution  of  them  till 
a  fitter  conjun<fture. 

For  on  the  next  Chriftmas  he  began  again  to 
diftribute  money  among  the  king's  lervants,  and 
never  ceafed  endeavouring,  both  by  himfelf,  and 
by  thofe  whom  he  had  gained,  to  infufe  into  the 
king  a  diflike  of  the  proteftor,  and  his  other  mi- 
nifters.  His  infmuations  were  fb  powerful  with 
the  king,  that  he  was  often  induced  to  aflume  the 
government  himfelf.  This  made  the  proteftor  fet 
'^ies  about  the  admiral,  that  he  might  be  informed 
of  his  proceedings,  as  he  began  to  look  upon  him 
in  the  light  of  a  dangerous  enemy. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  mortification  the  ad- 
miral had  already  undergone,  he  ftill  continued  his 
praftices  againft  the  proteftor,  in  fpite  of  the 
warnings  which  were  given  him  from  time  to  time, 
that  they  would  end  in  his  ruin. 

The  queen-dowager,  who  had  married  him,  died 
in  September,  1 548,  and  it  was  ftrongly  fufpefted 
by  many  that  (he  had  been  taken  off  by  poifon. 
She  Was  a  good  and  virtuous  lady,  and,  through 

the 
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the  whole  courfe  of  her  life,  had  given  no  handle 
to  cenfure,  except  when  ihe  married  the  admiral, 
contninr  to  all  the  laws  of  decency,  and  fo  foon  afr 
ttr  the  king's  death. 

There  (was  found,  amongfther  papers,  a  diA 
courfe  which  (he  had  written  concerning  hcrfelf, 
entitled,  "  The  lamentation  of  a  fmner ;"  it  was 
publifhed  by  Cecil,  who  wrote  a  preface  to  it.  In 
it  (he  with  great  fincerity  acknowledges  the  finful 
life  which  Ihe  had  led  for  many  years  ;  during 
which  (lie,  relying  on  external  performances,  fuch 
as  fafts  and  pilgrimages,  was  all  that  while  a  ftran- 
ger  to  the  internal  and  true  power  of  religion : 
which  ihe  came  afterwards  to  feel  by  the  ftudy  of 
the  fcriptures,  and  the  calling  upon  God  for  his 
holy  fpirit.  She  alfo  explains  therein  the  no- 
tion (he  had  of  juftification  by  faith,  fo  that  holir 
ncfs  neceflfarily  follows  upon  it  -,  but  lamented  the 
great  fcandal  given  by  many  gofpellers,  for  fo  all 
thofe  were  called,  who  addifted  themfelves  to  the 
lludy  of  the  fcriptures. 

After  her  death,  the  admiral  refolved  to  renew 
hisaddreflfes  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  but  did  not 
meet  with  that  encouragement  which  he  had  flat- 
tered himfelf  with  the  hopes  of.  And,  had  he 
even  obtained  her  confent,  that  would  not  have 
been  fufficient,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
proteftor,  and  the  council.  The  late  king's  will 
debarred  her  from  the  fucce(rion,  if  (he  married 
without  the  confent  of  the  executors.  And  this 
attempt  of  the  admiral's  had  occafioned  the  z& 
for  declaring  the  marriage  of  the  king's  fitters, 
without  confent  of  council,  to  be  treafon. 

The  admiral,  finding  hiipfelf  baffled  in  this  de- 
fign,  turned  his  thoughts  another  way,  in  order  to 
gratify  his  ambition.  It  is  faid,  he  formed  a  de- 
iign  to  carry  away  the  king  to  Ills  houfe  of  i^olt^ 
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tff  dafybffets  the  prdteftor,  and  to  fttzG  the  g6vem* 
ment  himieif :  for  this  end  he  had  laid  in  maga^ 
2ihes  of  arms,  ahd  lifted  about  t^t^  thoufkndy 
adttn  fay,  ten  thouiand  men,  in  fereral  difierent 
plhce& 

Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  ^nlv  fpoke 
againfl  the  protedtor,  inveighing  againft  him  for 
having  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  ftate  of  flarery, 
by  nieans  of  the  German  troops  which  he  had 
brought  Over.  He  moreover  entered  into  a  treaty 
widi  feveral  of  die  nobility  diat  rnvied  his  bro** 
ther's  greatnefs,  and  were  not  difpleafed  to  fee  the 
diflfefeftce  between  them  grown  irrcconcifcable. 
To  thefe  he  prorifiifed  that  they  Should  be  of  the 
council,  and  that  he  would  difpofe  of  the  king  in 
marriage  to  one  of  their  daughters :  the  perfon  is 
not  named. 

Some  hiftorians  have  advanced^  that  the  prottc^'' 
tor  being  informed  of  all  his  proceedings,  ihewed 
hirAfelf  extrcmeiy  patient  towards  him,  and  re- 
fufed  to  <:arry  things  to  extremity,  till  he  faw 
plainly,  that  one  or  other  muft  inevitably  be  ru- 
ined. But,  as  M.  Rapih  juftly  obferves,  we  can- 
not entirely  rely  upon  what  hiftorians  fay  of  the 
admiral's  private  deftgns,  or  of  the  proteftor's  for- 
bearance :  for,  as  fome  m^e  it  tneir  bufkieft  to 
blacken  the  proteftor's  reputation  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  fo  others  ftrive  to  vindicate  all  his  laftions^ 
It  is,  however,  out  of  difpute,  that  the  admiral 
was  not  fatisfied  with  his  condition,  but  fought  to 
fupplant  his  brother,  and  put  himfelf  in  his  place. 
But  one  cannot  be  fo  pofitively  furc  of  the  means 
he  intended  to  ufe  in  order  to  compafs  his 
ends. 

At  lad,  his  ambition  appearing  incurable,  he 
was,  on  the  19th  of  January,  committed.  The 
original  warrant,  figned  by  all  the  |>rivy-cOunciU 

is 
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is  in  the  council-book,  where  the  earl  of  South-^' 
hampton  figns  with  the  reft,  being  now,  in  out- 
ward appearance,  reconciled  to  the  proteftor.  On 
the  day  following,  the  admiral's  feal  of  his  office 
was  fent  for,  and  put  into  fecretary  Smith's  hands« 
And  now,  many  things  appeared  againft  him ;  and 
particularly  a  confpiracy  of  his  with  fir  William 
Sharington. 

Sir  William  Sharington,  vice-trcafurcr  of  the 
mint  at  Briftol,  who  was  to  have  furniihed  him 
with  one  thoufand  pounds,  and  had  already  coined 
about  twelve  thoufand  pounds  falfe  money,  and 
had  dipt  a  great  deal  more,  to  the  value  of  forty 
thoufand  pounds  in  all,  for  which  he  was  at- 
tainted by  a  procefs  at  common  law^  and  that  was 
confirmed  in  parliament.  Fowler  allb^  who  waited 
in  the  privy-chamber,  with  fome  few  others,  were 
fcnt  to  the  Tower. 

As  it  is  cuftomary  to  bring  many  accufations 
againft  a  finking  man,  the  lord  RufTcl,  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  and  fecretary  Petre,  were  ordered 
to  receive  their  examinations. 

Thus  the  affair  was  fufpended  till  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February  ;  at  which  time  his  brother  is 
faid  to  have  made  another  attempt  to  gain  him  i 
and,  as  he  had,  fince  their  firfl  breach,  granted 
him  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  land,  fo  he 
now  did  his  uttnoft  to  perfuade  him  to  fubmit,  and 
to  retire  from  court  and  from  all  employment. 
This  circumflance,  however,  has  been,  with  fome 
reafon,  called  in  queflion  by  feveral  authors  :  but^ 
as  it  fully  appeared  that  his  ambition  was  incurable, 
and  that  the  hatred  he  bore  his  brother  was  infur-^ 
mountable,  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  February 
a  full  report  was  made  to  the  council  of  all  the 
things  which  were  informed  againft  him  -,  confiil* 
ing  not  only  of  the  particulars  formerly  mentioned^ 

2  but 
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hut  of  many  inftanccs  of  mifconduft  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  admiralty.  His  accufation  confided 
erf  thirty-three  articles,  which  we  Ihali  here  lay  be- 
fore the  reader. 

Articles  of  high-treafon,  and  other  mifdemean- 
ours,  aMinft  the  king*s  majefty  and  his  crown, 
objefted  to  fir  Thomas  Seymour,  knight,  lord 
Seymour  of  Sudly,  and  high-admiral  of  England. 

I.  WHEREAS  the  duke  of  iSomerfet  was 
made  governor  of  the  king's  majefly*s  perlbn,  and 
prote<ftor  of  all  his  realms,  and  dominions  and  fub- 
jefts ;  to  the  which  you  yourfelf  did  agree,  and 
gave  your  aflfent  in  writing;  it  is  objefted,  and 
laid  unto  your  charge,  that  this,  notwithfl:anding 
you  have  attempted,  and  gone  about,  by  indirect 
means,  to  undo  this  order,  and  get  into  your  hands 
the  government  of  the  king's  majefty,  to  the  great 
danger  of  his  highnefs's  perlbn,  and  the  fubverfion 
of  the  ftate  of  the  realm. 

II.  It  is  objected  and  laid  to  your  charge,  that, 
by  cornipting  with  gifts  and  fair  promifes,  divers 
of  the  privy-chamber,  you  were  about  to  allure 
his  highnefs  to  condefcend  and  agree  to  the  fame, 
your  moft  heinous  and  perilous  purpofes,  to  the 
great  danger  of  his  highnefs's  perfbn,  and  of  the 
fubverfion  of  tht  ftate  of  this  realm. 

III.  It  is  objefted  and  laid  unto  your  charge, 
that  you  wrote  a  letter  with  your  own  hand, 
which  letter  the  king's  majefty  ftiould  have  fub- 
fcribed,  or  written  again  after  that  copy,  to  the 
parliament  houfe  ;  and  that  you  delivered  the 
fame  to  his  highnefs  for  that  intent  •,  with  the 
which,  fo  written  by  his  highnefs,  or  fubfcribed, 
you  had  determined  to  come  into  the  commons 
houfe  yourfelf ;  and  there,  with  your  fautors  and 
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adherents  before  prepared,  to  have  made  a  broil, 
a  tumult,  or  uproar ;  to  the  great  danger  of  his 
inajcfty's  perfon,  and  fubveriion  of  the  Ibte  of  this 
realm. 

IV.  It  is  objc6led  and  laid  unto  your  charge, 
that  you  yourfelf  fpake  to  divers  of  the  council^ 
and  laboured  with  divers  of  the  nobility  of  the 
realm,  to  ftick  and  adhere  unto  you,  for  the  alter- 
ation of  the  ftatc,  and  order  of  the  realm,  and  to 
attain  your  other  purpofes,  to  the  danger  of  the 
king's  majefty's  perfon,  now  in  his  tender  years, 
and  fubverfion  of  the  ftate  of  this  realm. 

V.  It  is  objedled  and  laid  to  your  charge,  that 
you  faid  openly  and  plainly,  you  would  make  the 
blackeft  parliament  that  ever  was  in  England. 

VI.  It  is  objected  and  laid  to  your  charge, 
that,  being  fent  for  by  authority  to  anfwer  fuch 
things  as  were  thought  meet  to  be  reformed  in 
you,  you  refufed  to  come  :  to  a  very  evil  example 
of  difobedience,  and  danger  thereby  of  the  fubver- 
fion of  the  ftate  of  this  realm. 

VII.  It  is  objefted  and  laid  to  your  charge,  that, 
fmce  the  laft  feflion  of  this  parliament,  notwith- 
ftanding  much  clemency  ftiowed  unto  you,  you 
have  ftill  continued  in  your  former  mifchievous 
purpofcs,  and  continually,  by  yourfelf  and  others, 
lludied  and  laboured  to  put  into  his  majefty's 
head  and  mind,  a  mifliking  of  the  government  pf 
the  realm,  and  of  the  lord  proteftor's  doings,  to 
the  danger  of  his  perfon,  and  the  great  peril  of  the 
realm. 

VIII.  It  is  objefted  and  laid  to  your  charge, 
that  the  king's  majefty,  being  of  thofe  tender 
years,  and  as  yet  by  age  unable  to  direct  his  own 
things,  you  have  gone  about  to  inliil  into  his 
grace's  head,  and,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  per- 
fuaded  him  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  government 
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\moA  nlianagement  of  his  own  affairs ;  to  die  danger 
-  «f  bis  higUhds's  perfon,  and  great  peril  of  urn 
i^JloIc  realm. 

.  DC.  It  is  objefbed  and  laid  to  ypur  charge,  that 
3pOU  had  fully  intended  and  appointed,  to  have 
taken  the  king's  majefty's  perfon  into  your  own 
Jbands  and  cuftody,  to  the  danger  thereof,  and  peril 
df  the  realm. 

X.  It  is  objeAed  and  laid  to  your  charge,  that 
you  have  corrupted  with  money  certain  of  the 
privy-chamber,  to  pcrfuade  the  king*s  majefty  to 
nave  a  credit  towards  you ;  and  {b  to  infmuate  you 
to  his  grace,  that,  when  he  lacked  any  thing,  he 
ihould  have  it  of  you  and  none  other  body ;  to  the 
intent  that  he  fhould  miflike  his  ordenng,  and 
that  you  might  the  better,  when  you  faw  time,  ufe 
his  highnefs  for  an  inftrument  to  this  purpofe  ;  to 
the  danger  of  his  royal  perfon,  and  fubverfion  of 
the  ftatc  of  the  realm. 

XI.  It  is  objeded  and  laid  unto  your  charge, 
that  you  promifed  the  marriage  of  the  king's  ma- 
jefty at  your  will  and  pleafure. 

XII.  It  is  objefted  and  laid  unto  your  charge, 
that  you  have  laboured  and  gone  about  to  combine 
and  confederate  yourfelf  with  fome  pcrfons  ;  and, 
cfpecially,  moved  thofe  noblemen  whom  you 
thought  not  to  be  contented,  to  depart  into  their 
countries,  and  make  themfelves  ft:rong,  and  other- 
wife  to  allure  them  to  ferve  your  purpofe  by  gentle 
promifes  and  offers,  to  have  a  party  and  fadbion 
in  readinefs  to  all  your  purpofes ;  to  the  danger  of 
the  king's  majefty's  perfon,  and  peril  of  the  ftate  of 
the  realm.  ^ 

XIII.  It  is  objefted  and  laid  unto  your  charge, 
tlu^t  you  have  parted,  as  it  were,  in  your  imagina- 
tion and  intent,  the  realm  •,  to  fet  noblemen  to 
countervail,  (uch  other  noblemen  as  you  thought 
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would  lect  your  devilUh  piirpofes  i  and  fo  lidxnirtlf 
to  be  fbxing  to  all  yoiv  devices ;  to  the  grnit 
danger  of  the  kind's  majefty's  perfonj  and  graiC 
peril  of  the  ftate  of  the  realm. 

XIV.  It  is  objcfted  and  laid  unto  your  chatge, 
that  ycu  had  advifed  certain  men  to  entertain  and 
win  the  favours  and  good  wills  of  the  head  yeot- 
men  and  ringleaders  of  certain  countries  j  to  the  iw- 
tent  that  they  might  bring  the  multitude  and 
commons,  when  you  fhould  think  meet,  to  the 
furtherance  of  yourpurpofcs. 

XV.  It  is  objeded  and  laid  unto  your  charge^ 
that  you  have  not  only  ftudied  and  imagined  how 
to  havt  the  rule  of  a  number  of  men  in  yoUt 
hands,  but,  that  you  have  attempted  to  get,  and 
alio  gotten,  divers  ftewardfhips  of  noblemem  lands 
and  their  mannoreds,  and  to  make  your  party 
Itronger  for  your  pnrpofes  aforefaid ;  to  the  danger 
of  the  king's  majefty's  perfon,  and  great  peril  of 
the  ftate  of  the  realm. 

XVI.  It  isobjcfted  and  laid  to  your  charge,  that 
you  have  retained  young  gentlemen,  and  hired 
yeomen,  lo  a  great  multitude,  and  far  above 
fuch  number  as  is  permitted  bythelawsandftatutd,  ' 
of  tiie  realm,  or  were  otherwife  neceffary  or  con- 
venient for  your  fervice,  place  or  cftate:  to  the 
fortifying  yourfelf  towards  all  yoor  evil  intents  and 
purpofes  1  to  the  great  danger  of  the  king's  mar 
jtfty,  and  peril  of  the  ftate  of  the  realm. 

XVII.  It  is  objefted  and  laid  unto  your  chargei 
that  you  had  fo  travailed  in  that  matter,  that  yott 
had  made  yourfelf  able  to  make,  of  your  owii 
men,  outof  your  lands  and  rules,  and  other  your 
adherents,  ten  thoufand,  befidcs  your  friends  to 
the  advancement  of  all  your  intents  and  purpofesi 
to  the  danger  ot"  th^  king's  majefty's  perfon,  anil 
gieat  peril  of  the  ftate  of  the  realm.  ■ 
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/•  XVni.  It  is  objefird  and  laid  unto  your  charge,- 
rttat  you  had  conferred^  call  and  weighed,  fo 
fnuch  money  as  would  find  the  faid  ten  thou&nd 
men  for  a  month ;  and,  that  you  knew  how  and 
^here  to  have  the  fame  fum  \  and,  that  you  had 
^ven  warning  to  have  and  prepare  the  faid  ma{s 

'  -cf  money  in  a  readinefs ;  to  the  danger  of  the  king^s 
majefty's  perfon,  and  great  peril  of  the  ftate  of  the 
^ealm. 

XIX.  It  is  objeded  and  laid  unto  your  charge, 
that  you  have,  not  only  before  you  married  tn^ 
<}ueen,  attempted  and  gone  about  to  marry  the 
Icing's  majefty's  fifter,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  fecond 
inheritor  in  remainder  to  the  crown ;  but  alfo,  be- 
ing then  lett  by  the  lord-proteftor,  and  others  of 
the  council,  fince  that  time,  both  in  the  life  of 
the  queen  continued  your  old  labour  atid  love, 
and,  after  her  death,  by  fecret  and  crafty  means, 
pradifed  to  atchieve  the  faid  purpofe  of  marrying 
the  faid  lady  Elizabeth ;  to  the  danger  of  the 
king's  majefty's  perfon,  and  peril  of  the  ftate  of 
the  realm. 

XX.  It  is  objefted  and  laid  to  your  charge, 
that  you  married  the  late  queen  fo  foon  after  the 
late  king's  death,  that,  if  (he  had  conceived  ftraight 
after,  it  would  have  been  a  great  doubt,  whether 
the  child  born  (hould  have  been  accounted  the 
late  king's  or  yours ;  whereupon  a  marvellous 
danger  and  peril  might  and  was  like  to  have  Qn*- 
filed,  to  the  king's  majefty's  fucceflion  and  quiet  «f 
the  realm. 

XXL  It  is  objefled  and  laid  unto  your  charge; 
that  you  firft  married  the  queen  privately,  and  did 
diflcmble  and  keep  ciofe  the  fame  •,  infomuch  that 
a  good  fpace  after  you  had  married  her,  you  made 
labour  to  the  king's  majefty,  and  obtained  a  letter 
of  his  majefty's  hand,  to  move  and  require  the 
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£ud  queen  t6  marry  vith  you  i  and  likewife  pn>£ 
cured  thclord-proteftortofpcaJttothe  queen  to  bear 
Tou  her  favour  towards  marriage ;  by  the  which  co- 
louring, not  only  your  evil  and  diflembling  nature 
may  be  known,  but  alfo,  it  is  to  be  feared*  thaV 
at  this  prefent,  you  did  intend  to  ufe  the  fame 
practice  in  the  marriage  ef  the  lady  Elizabeth** 
grace. 

XXIT.  It  is  objeAed  and  laid  to  your  charee,  that 
you  not  only,  fo  much  as  lay  in  you,  did  Itop  and 
let  all  n.ch  things  as,  either  t^  parhament  or  other- 
wife,  fliould  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  king's 
majcn:y*3  affairs,  but  did  withdraw  yourfelf  from- 
the  king's  majefly's  fervice  i  and,  being  moved 
and  fpoken  unio,  for  your  own  honour,  and  for 
the  ability  that  was  in  you,  to  ferve  and  ud.  the 
king's  majefly's  aiFairs,  and  the  lord  proteftor's, 
you  would  always  draw  back,  and  feign  excufes^ 
and  declare  plainly  that  you  would  not  do  it. 

"Wherefore,  upon  the  difcourfe  of  all  thefe  fore- 
faid  things,  and  of  divers  others^  it  muft  needs  be 
intended,  that  all  thcfe  preparations  of  men  and 
money ;  the  attempts  and  fecret  praftices  of  the 
laid  marriage  -,  the  abuftng  and  pcrluading  of  the 
king's  majefly  to  midike  the  governmenc,  ftate^ 
and  order  of  the  realm  that  now  is,  and  to  take 
the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  credit 
you,  was  to  none  other  end  and  purpofe,  but,  after 
a  title  gotten  to  the  crown,  and  your  party  made 
firong  both  by  fea  and  land,  with  furniture  of 
men  and  money  fufficient,  to  have  afpired  to  the ' 
dignity  royal,  by  fome  heinous  cnterprize  againft 
the  king's  majerty's  perfon,  to  the  fubverfion  of 
the  whole  ftateof  the  realm. 

XXIII.  It  is  objeftcd  and  laid  unto  your  charge^ 
that  you  not  only  had  gotten  into  your  hands  me 
Ib-ong  and  dangerous  illes  of  Scilly,  bought  of  di- 
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trers  men;  but  that,  (b  much  as  lay  in  your 
]p6wer,  you  travelled  alfo  to  have  Londay ;  and|^ 
binder  pretence  to  have  vidualled  the  (hips  there* 
.  with,  not  only  went  about,  but  alfo  moved  the 
lord-protedor  and  whole  council,  that  you  might, 
hy  public  authority,  have  that  which,  by  private 
mud  and  falfhood,  and  confederating  with  Shar« 
ington,  you  had  gotten  •,  that  is,  the  mint  at 
Bnftol,  to  be  yours  wholly,  and  only  to  ferve  your 
putpofes ;  calling,  as  may  appear,  that  if  thefe 
traiterous  purpofes  had  no  good  fuccefs,  yet  you 
•might  thither  convey  a  good  mafs  of  money  5 
where,  being  aided  with  fhips,  and  confpinng 
At  all  evil  events  with  pirates,  you  might  at  all 
times  have  a  fure  and  fafe  refuge,  if  any  thing  for 
your  demerits  Ihould  have  been  attempted  againft 
you. 

XXIV,  It  is  alfo  objefted  and  laid  unto  your 
charge,  that  having  notice  that  fir  William  Shar- 
ington,  knight,  had  committed  treafbn,  and  Qther- 
wife  wonderfully  defrauded  and  deceived  the  king's 
majefty ;  neverthelefs,  you,  both  by  yourfelf  and 
by  feeking  council  for  him,  and  by  all  means  you 
could,  did  aid,  afUft  and  bear  him,  contrary  to 
your  allegiance  and  duty  to  theking*s  majefty,  and 
the  good  laws  and  orders  of  the  realm. 

XXV.  It  is  objefted  and  laid  unto  your  chargCj  * 
that,  where  you  owed  to  fir  William  Sharin^on> 
knight,  a  great  fum  of  money,  yet,  to  abet,  bear 
and  cloak  the  ^eat  faifhood  of  the  faid  Sharing- 
ton,  and  to  deiiraud  the  king's  majefty,  you  were 
4Q0t  afraid  to  iay  and  affirm,  jbefore  the  lord-pro- > 
tedtor  and  the  council,  that  the  fame  Sharingtort 
did  owe  unto  you  a  great  fum  of  money ;  viz. 
two  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds  ;  and  to  con- 

-  foire  with  him  in  that  fallhood,  and  take  a  bill  of 
taat  feigned  debt  intoyoui*  cuftody. 
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XXVI.  It  is  objcftcd  and  laid  unto  your  charge^ 
tliat,  by  yourfelf  and  minifters,  you  have  not  only 
extorted  and  bribed  great  fums  of  money  of  alt  fuM 
ihips  as  ihould  go  into  Iceland,  but,  aUo,  as  Ihould 
go  any  other  where  in  merchandize  ;  contrary  to 
the  liberty  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  great  difcou- 
ragement  and  deftruftion  of  the  fame ;  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  king's  majefly,  and  the  ftatc 
of  the  realm. 

XXVII.  It  is  objected  and  laid  unto  your 
charge,  that,  where  divers  merchants,  as  well 
ftrangers  as  Engliftimcn,  had  their  goods  pyra- 
toufly  robbed  and  taken,  you  have  had  their  goods 
in  your  hands  and  cuftody,  daily  fcen  in  your 
houfe,  and  diftributed  among  your  fervants  and 
friends,  without  any  reftitution  to  the  parties  fo 
injured  and  fpoiled ;  fo  that  thereby  foreign 
princes  have,  in  a  manner,  been  weary  of  the 
king's  majefty's  amity,  and  by  their  ambaffadors 
divers  times  complained ;  to  the  great  flander  of 
the  king's  majefty,  and  danger  of  the  Hate  of  the 
realm. 

XXVIII.  It  is  obje£ted  and  laid  unto  your 
charge,  that,  where  certain  men  have  taken  cer- 
tain pirates,  you  have  not  only  taken  from  the 
takers  of  the  faid  pirates,  all  the  goods  and  fliipi 
ib  taken,  without  any  reward  i  but  have  caft  the 
faid  takers,  for  their  good  fervjce  done  to  the 
king's  majefty,  into  prifon ;  and  there  detained 
them  for  a  great  time,  fome  eight  weeks,  fome 
more,  fomelefs,  tothedifcouragingoffuch  as  truly 
ihould  I'crve  the  king's  majefty  againft  his  pirates 
and  enemies. 

XXIX.  It  is  objcdbed  and  laid  unto  your  charge, 
that  divers  of  the  head  pirates,  being  brought  unto 
yoii,  you  have  iet  the  f;ime  pirates  go  again  free 
unto  the  ftiis ;  and,  taking  away  from  the  taker* 
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•#f  thetn,  not  only  all  their  commodity  and  profit, 
but,  from  the  true  owners  of  the  fliips  ttnd 
goods,  all  fuch  as  ever  came  into  the  pirates 
hands,  as  though  you  were  authorifed  to  he  the 
chief  pirate,  and  to  have  had  all  the  advantage  they 
could  bring  unto  you. 

XXX.  ft  is  objefted  and  laid  unto  your  charge, 
diat,  where  ^rdcr  hath  been  taken  by  the  lord- 
proteftor  and  the  whole  council,  that  certain  goods, 

Elratically  taken  upon  the  feas,  and  otherwife 
nown  not  to  be  wreckt  or  forfeited,  ihould  te  re- 
ftored  to  the  true  owners,  and  letters  thereupon 
written  by  the  lord-proteftor  and  the  council :  to 
the  which  letters,  you  yourfelf,  amohg  the  other, 
did  fet  to  your  hand  ;  yet  you,  this  notwithftand* 
ing,  have  given  commandment  to  your  officers, 
that  no  fuch  letters  ftiould  be  obeyed^,  and  written 
your  private  letters  to  the  contrary,  commanding 
the  faid  goods  not  to  be  reftored,  but  kept  to  your 
own  ufe  and  profit  •,  contrary  to  your  own  hand 
before  in  the  council-chamber  written,  and  contrary 
to  your  duty  and  allegiance,  and  to  the  perilous 
example  of  others,  a«d  great  ilander  and  danger 
of  the  realm. 

XXXI.  It  is  obgefted  and  laid  unto  your  chaise, 
that,  where  certain  ftrangers,  which  were  friends 
and  allies  to  the  king's  majefty,  had  their  Ihips 
with  wind  and  weather  broken,  and  y-et  came  un- 
wrecked  to  the  fhore ;  when  the  lord-protedtor  and 
the  council  had  written  for  reftitution  of  the  faid 
goods,  and  to  the  country  to  aid  and  fave  fo  much 
of  the  faid  goods  as  they  might,  you  yourfelf  fub- 
fcribing  and  confenting  thereunto  •,  yet,  this  not- 
withftanding,  you  have  not  only  given  contrary 
commandment  to  your  officers,  but,  as  a  pirate, 
have  written  letters  to  fomc  of  your  friends  to  help, 
that  as  much  of  thefe  goods  as  they  could,  Ihould 
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be  conveyed  away  fecrctly  by  night  further  .offj 
upon  hope  that  if  the  fame  goods  were  aflured,  th6 
owners  would  make  no  further  labour  for  them^ 
and  then  you  might  have  enjoyed  them,  contrary 
to  juftice  and  your  honour,  and  to  the  great  flander 
of  this  realm. 

XXXII.  It  is  objefted,  and  laid  unto  your 
charge,  that  you  have  not  only  difclofcd  the  kihg*^ 
majefty's  fccret  council,,  but  alfo  where  you 
yourfelf,  amongft  the  reft,  have  confcnted  and 
agreed  to  certain  things  for  the  advancement  of 
the  king's  affairs,  you  have  fpoken  and  laboured* 
againft  the  fame. 

XXXIII.  It  is  further  objefted,  and  laid  unto 
your  charge,  that  your  deputy-fteward,  and  other 
your  minifters  of  the  Holt,  in  the  county  of  Den* 
bigh,  have  now,  againft  Chriftmas  laft  jpaft,  at 
the  faid  Holt,  made  fuch  provifion  of  wheat, 
malt,  beefs,  and  other  fuch  things  as  be  neceflary  . 
for  the  fuftenance  of  a  great  number  of  men; 
making  alfo,  by  all  the  means  poftible  a  great  mafs 
of  money,  infomuch  that  all  the  country  doth  greatly 
marvel  at  it ;  and  the  more  becaufe  your  fervants 
have  fpread  rumours  abroad  that  the  king's  majcfty 
was  dead ;  whereupon  the  country  is  in  a  great 
maze,  doubt  and  expeftation,  looking  for  fome 
broil  •,  and  would  have  been  more,  if,  at  this  pre- 
fcnt,  by  your  apprehenfion,  it  had  not  been  ftaid. 

Such  were  the  articles  of  high-treafon  bbjefted  . 
to  the  admiral.     To  the  three  firft  he  made  anfwer 
in  the  foHowing  terms  : 

To  the  firft,  he  faid.  That,  about  Eafter-tide 
was  twelvemonth,  he  faid  to  F?wler,  as  he  fup- 
pofeth  it  was,  that,  if  he  might  have  the  king  in 
his  cuftody,  as  Mr.  Page  had,  he  would  be  glad  \ 
and,  that  he  thought  a  man   might  bring  him 
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through  the  gallery  tq  his  chamber,  and  £>rio  JUa 
houfe :  but  this  he  faid  he  (poke  merrily,  meaning 
no  hurt.  And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  after  he 
heard,  and,  upon  that,  fought  out  certain  prece* 
dents,  that  there  was  in  England,  at  one  time» 
one  proteftor  and  another  regent,  and  another  re- 
gent of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and  tho 
biihop  of  Winchcfter  governors  of  the  king's  per- 
fon :  upon  that  he  had  thought  to  have  made  fuit 
to  the  parliament- houfe  for  that  purpofe ;  and. he 
had  the  names  of  all  the  lords,  ana  lotted  them 
whom  he  thought  he  might  have  to  his  purpofe 
to  labour  them  :  but  afterwards  communing  with 
Mr.  Comptroller  at  Ely-place,  bebg  put  in  re- 
membrance by  him  of  his  ailenting  and  agreeing 
with  his  own  hand,  that  the  lord*protedor  Ihould 
be  governor  of  the  king's  perfon,  ne  w^  afliamed 
<^  his  doings,  and  left  off  that  fuit  and  labour. 

Tp  the  fecond  he  faid,  he  gave  money  to  two 
or  three  of  them  which  were  about  the  king.  To 
Mr.  Cheek  he  faid,  he  gave  at  Chriftmas-tide  waai 
twelvemonth,  when  the  queen  was  at  Enfield, 
forty  pounds ;  whereof,  to  himfelf,  twenty  pounds, 
the  other  for  the  king,  to  beftow  where  it  pleafed 
his  grace  amongft  his  fervants.  Mr.  Cheek  was 
very  loth  to  take  it,  howbeit  he  would  needs  preis 
that  upon  him  •,  and  to  him  he  gave  no  more,  at 
no  time,  as  he  rcmembereth,  fince  the  king's  ma- 
jefty  was  crowned. 

To  the  grooms  of  the  chamber  he  hath,  at  New- 
year's- tides  given  money,  he  doth  not  well  re- 
member what. 

To  Fowler,  he  faid  he  gave  money  for  the  king^ 
fmce  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  now  laft  at 
London,  twenty  pounds. 

And  divers  timts,  he  faid,  the  king  had  fent  to 
liim  for  money,  and  he  had  fent  it :  and  what  time 
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Latimer  preached    before   the  king,   the 

fent  to  him  to  know  what  he  Ihould  give 

Latimer,   and  he  fcnt  to   him  by  Fowler 

y  pounds,  with  this  word,  that  twenty  pounds 

i  a  good  reward  for  Mr.  Litimer,  nnd  the  other 

might  beftow  among  his  fcrvants  •,  whether  he 

;1  given  Fowler  any  money  for  himfclf,  he  did 

>t  remember. 

To  the  third  he  faid,  It  is  true,    he  drew  fuch 

bill  indeed  himfclf,  and  proftercd  it  to  the  king, 
>r  ellc  to  Mr.  Cheek,  he  cannot  well  tell ;  and  be- 
fore that,  he  faid,  he  caufed  the  king  to  be  moved 
by  Mr.  Fowler,  whether  he  could  be  contented 
that  he  Ihould  have  the  governance  of  him  as  Mr. 
Stanhope  had  ?  He  knowctli  not  what  anfwer  he 
had  ;  but  upon  that  he  drew  the  faid  bill  to  that 
cfFeft,  that  his  majefty  was  content,  but  what  an- 
fwer he  had  to  the  bill  he  cannot  telU  Mr.  Cheek 
ran  tell. 

Tt  leems  highly  probable,  that  the  admiral  was 
guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  fince  he 
anlWered  only  the  tliree  firft  articles,  and  that  with 
much  rekicflance.     The  particulars  of  his  charge 
were  fo  manifollly  proved,  not  only  by  witneflcs, 
bur  by  IctterK  under  his  own  hand,  that  it  did  not 
Irem  pofTible  to  deny  them.     Yer,  when  he  was 
firll  lent  to,  and  examined  by  fome  of  the  ]M'ivy- 
(ounfellors,  he  refuted  to  make  a  dired  anfwer  to 
fhem,  or  to  fign  the  anfwers  he  had  made :  fo  it 
was  ordered,  tliat,  on  the  next  day,  all  the  privy- 
council,  except  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  am 
lir  John  Baker,  Ipeaker  to  the   I  loufe  of  Corr 
mons,  who  was  obliged  to  attend  ar  the   houft 
Ihould  go  to  the  Tower,  and  examine  him.     A 
corclinulv,   the  lonlchancello;*,    v/lth    the    oth 
privy-counfellors,    repaired  lo  the    Tower,   a 
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read  to  him  the  articles  of  his  charge  %  they  then 
earneftly  dePired  him  to  make  plain  anfwersi  to 
excufe  himfelf  where  he  could,  and  fubmit  where 
he  could  not,  without  Ihewing  any  obftinacy  of 
mind. 

To  this  he  anfwcred,  that  he  expefted  an  open 
trial,  and  to  have  his  accufers  confronted  with 
him.  The  privy-counfellors  ufcd  all  the  argu* . 
ments  they  could  think  of  to  perfuade  him  to  b^ 
more  tradable,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  laft,  thp 
lord-chancellor  required  him,  on  his  allegiance,  to 
make  his  anfwcr.  He  perfifted  to  refute  making 
an  anfwer,  without  having  the  articles  left  with 
him,  that  he  might  confidcr  of  them  at  leifure : 
but  the  counfellors  would  hot  confent  to  leave 
them  with  him  on  thofe  terms. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1 540,  it  was  refolved 
in  council,  that  the  whole  board  mould,  after  din- 
ner, acquaint  the  king  with  the  ftate  of  the  affair^ 
and  defire  to  know  whether  it  was  his  ple^ure 
that  the  law  fhould  take  place  ;  and  whether  he 
would  leave  the  determination  of  the  affair  to  the 
parliament,  as  it  had  been  laid  before  them ;  fo 
cautioufly  did  they  proceed  in  a  cafe  which  con* 
cerned  the  life  of  their  young  king's  uncle. 

But  the  youthful  monarch  was  aware  of  his  fedi*  > 
tious  temper,  and  had  been  much  alienated  from 
him  fome  time  lincc. 

When  the  counfcUors  waited  on  his  majeftyt 
the  lord-chancellor  opened  the  matter  to  him,  de* 
daring  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  fhould  be  left  to 
the  parliament,  Then  the  other  counfellors  gave 
their  opinions,  in  which  they  all  agreed  with  the 
lord -chancellor. 

The  proteftor  fpoke  laft  5  he  protefted,  that  this 
affair  gave  him  the  utmoft  concern  •,  that  he  had 
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done  his  utmofl:  to  prevent  it  from  coming  to  fuch 
an  extremity  •,  but,  were  it  fon  or  brother,  he 
muft  prefer  his  maioflys  lafcty  to  them,  for  he 
weighed  his  allegiance  more  than  his  blood  \  and 
that  therefore  he  was  not  againd  the  req\iefl:  that 
the  other  lords  had  made  :  he  added,  that  if  he 
himfelf  were  guilty  of  fuch  oflences,  he  fhould 
think  he  were  unworJiy  of  life  j  rnd  the  rather^ 
bccaufc  he  was,  of  all  men,  the  moft  bound  to  his 
majeRy,  and  therefore  he  could  not  rcfufe  jus- 
tice. 

The  king's  anfwer  was  as  follows  :  "  We  per- 
•«  ceive,  that  there  are  great  things  objedted  and 
**  laid  to  my  lord  high  admiral,  my  uncle,  and 
*'  they  tend  to  treafon  •,  and,  we  perceive,  that 
*'  you  require  but  juftice  to  be  done,  we  think  it 
*'  realbnable,  that  you  proceed  according  to  your 
■  **  requeft/* 

Wliich  words,  (as  it  is  obferved  in  the  coun« 
cil-book  coming  fo  fuddcnly  from  his  grace's 
mouth,  of  his  own  motion,  as  the  lords  might 
perceive,  they  were  marvelloufly  rejoiced,  and 
gave  the  king  moft  hearty  praife  and  thanks : 
yet  rcfolved,  that  fome  of  both  houfes  fliould  be 
fcnt  to  the  admiral,  before  the  bill  fhould  be  put 
in  againll  Iiim,  to  fee  what  he  could,  or  would 
lay. 

All  this  was  done  in  order  to  bring  him  to  a 
fubmiflion.  So  die  lord-chancellor,  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  Warwick,  and  Southampton  ;  and 
fir  John  Baker,  fir  Thomas  Chcyney,  and  fir  An- 
tiiony  Denny,  were  fent  to  him.  He  long  conti- 
nued obilinate,  but  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to 
«;ivc  an  anfwer  to  the  firft  three  articles ;  and  then 
he  flopped  on  a  fudden,  and  bid  them  be  content, 
for  he  would  go  no  farther,  and  no  intreaties  could 
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^ork  Oft  him,  cither  to  ainfwcr  the  reft,  or  to  fee 
kis  hand  to  the  anfwers  he  had  tnade.  ^ 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1749,  the  bill  was 
put  in  for  attainting  him,  and  the  peers  had'  been 
to  accuftomed  to  agree  to  fuch  bills  in  king's  Hen- 
rv*s  time,  that  they  made  no  difficulty  to  pafs  it* 
All  the  judges  and  the  king's  council,  were  una* 
nimous  in  their  opinions,  that  the  articles  were 
treafon.  Then  the  evidence  was  brought ;  many 
lords  gave  it  fo  fully,  that  all  the  reft,  with  one 
voice,  confehted  to  the  bill ;  only  the  protcftor, 
for  natural  pity's  fake,  as  it  is  faid  in  the  council- 
book,  defired  leave  to  withdraw. 

On  the  27th,  the  bill  was  fent  down  to  the  ^ 
commons  with  a  meflage,  that  if  they  defired  to 
,  proceed  as  the  lords  had  done,  thofe  lords  that 
had  given  their  evidence  in  their  own  houfe, 
fliould  come  down,  and  declare  it  to  the  com* 
mons.  But  there  was  much  oppofition  made  to  it 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. .  They  could  not  for- 
bear exclaiming  againft  attainders  in  abfence,  and 
the  irregular  manner  of  judging  the  accufed,  with- 
out confronting  them  with  the  witneflcs,  or  hear- 
ing their  defence. 

It  was  thought  a  very  unwarrantable  method  of 
proceeding,  that  fome  peers  Ihould  rife  up  in  their  . 
places,  in  their  own  houfe,  and  relate  fomewhat  to 
the  flander  of  another,  and  that  he  fhould  there- 
upon be  attainted :  they  prefled  therefore  that  ic 
might  be  done  by  a  trial ;  and  that  the  adtniral 
might  be  brought  to  the  bar,  and  allowed  to  plead 
for  himfelf.  They  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
thrown  out  the  bill,  if  the  king  had  not  fent  them 
a  meflage,  that  he  did  not  think  the  admiral's 
prefence  neceflary  :  and  that  it  was  fufficicnt  they 
Ihould  examine  the  depofitions  which  had  been  . 
produced  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

The 
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The  king  having  thus  intimated  his  pleafur^' 
the  commons,  in  a  full  houfe  of  four  hundred 
palGTed  the  bill,  not  above  ten  or  twelve  voting  in 
the  negative.  It  is  very  probable,  they  were  fii- 
tisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  depofitions,  and  that  the 
point  in  queftion  being  only  an  irregularity  which 
was  even  become  a  cuftom,  they  did  not  believe 
this  proper  feafon  to  reform  it. 

The  bill  being  pafled,  the  royal  aflcnt  was  given 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1 549,  and  on  the  tenth  of 
the  fame  month  the  council  refolved  to  prefs  the 
king,  that  juftice  might  be  done  on  the  ad- 
miral. 

It  is  faid  in  the  council-book,  that  fince  the 
cafe  was  fo  heavy  and  lamentable  to  the  protec- 
tor, though  it  was  alfo  forrowful  to  them  all,  they 
refolved  to  proceed  in  it,  fo  that  neither  the  king, 
nor  he  Ihould  be  further  troubled  with  it.  After 
dinner,  they  went  to  the  king,  the  proteftor  be- 
ing with  them. 

The  king  faid.  He  had  well  obferved  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  thanked  them  for  their  great  care 
of  his  fafety,  and  commanded  them  to  proceed  in 
it,  without  further  molefting  him  or  the  protec- 
tor -,  and  ended,  "  I  pray  you,  my  lords,  do  fo.** 
Upon  this  the  bifhop  of  Ely  had  orders  to  attend 
the  admiral,  and  inftrudt  him  in  the  things  that 
relate  to  a  future  ftate,  and  prepare  him  to  meet 
his  fate  with  patience  and  refignation :  and,  on 
the  17  th  of  March,  he  having  made  report  of 
his  attendance  on  the  admiral,  the  council  figned 
a  warrant  for  his  execution  -,  which  we  Ihall  here 
infcrt,  in  the  very  words  of  the  original. 
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THIS  day,  the  17th  of  March,  1549,  ,the 
lord-chancellor,  and  the  reft  of  the  king's  CQUnciU 
meeting  in  his  highnefs's  palace  of  Weftminftcr, 
heard  the  report  of  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  who,  by 
the  faid  lords,  and  others  of  the  council,  was  lent 
to  inftrudt  and  comfort  the  lord  admiral :  ^ter  the 
hearing  whereof,  confulting  and  deliberatinc;  with 
themfelves  of  the  time  moft  convenient  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  faid  lord  admiral,  now  attainted  and 
condemned  by  the  parliament,  they  did  conde- 
fcend  and  agree,  that  the  faid  lordadmirallhould 
be  executed  the  Wednefday  next  following,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  fame  day,  upon  Towtr^hill.  His 
body  and  head  to  be  buried  within  the  Tower: 
the  king's  writ  (as  in  fuch  cafes  it  heretofore  hath 
been  accuftomed)  being  firft  direfted,  and  fent 
forth  for  that  effeft.  Whereupon,  calling  to  the 
council-table  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  they  willed  him 
to  declare  this  their  determination  to  the  faid  lord 
admiral ;  and  to  inftrudb  and  teach  him  the  beft  he. 
could,  to  the  quiet  and  patient  fuffering  of  juftice, 
and  to  prepare  himfelf  to  Almiglity  God. 

E.  Somerfet. 

T.  Cantuarien.  William  Paget. 

R.  R.  Cancel.  Anthony  Wingfield. 

W.  St.  John.  WiUiam  Petre. 

T.  Ruflel.  A.  Denny. 

J.  Warwick.  Edward  North. 

F.  Shrewfbury.  R.  Sadler. 
The.  Southampton. 
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In  purfuance  hereof,  the  admiral  was  beheaded 
on  die  aoth  of  March,  1549*  With  regard  to 
his  behaviour  on  the  fcafFold,  hiftorians  jgive  u$ 
no  information. 

Thus  fell  Thomas  lord  Seymour,  lord  high 
admiral  of  England ;  a  man  of  afpirlng  thoughts, 
of  great  violence  of  temper,  and  ambitious  out 
of  mcafurc.  The  proteftor  was  much  cenfured 
for  confenting  to  his  execution ;  and,  indeed,  it 
feems  highly  probable,  that,  in  fo  doing,  he  was 
more  influenced  by  a  cruel  and  fanguinary  difpo- 
fition,  than  by  zeai  for  his  king.  The  relation 
that  fubfifted  between  them,  was  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, that  he  Ihould,  by  all  means,  have  preferved 
his  life ;  and  his  not  doing  fo,  cannot  be  other- 
wife  accounted  for,  than  by  fuppofing  a  mutual ' 
antipathy  to  have  fubfifted  between  the  two  bro- 
thers. 

Some  hiftorians  alQert,  on  the  other  hand,  that 

5)erfons  who  knew  the  whole  feries  of  the  affair, 
aw  it  was  fcarce  poflible  for  him  to  do  more  for 
the  gaining  his  brother  than  he  had  done.  The 
public,  however,  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
againft  nature  for  one  brother  to  deftroy  another, 
and  had  no  conception  of  thofe  myft^ries  of  ftate, 
by  which  fuch  aftions  are  fometimes  palliated 
as  neceffary.  Men  who  reafoned  on  the  princi* 
pies  of  a  currupt  policy,  excufed  Nero  ror  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Britannicus,  by  reprefent- 
ing  it  as  neceffary :  but  neceffity  is  the  plea  o£ 
tyrants,  and  the  moft  atrocious  adions  might  be 
defended,  were  it  admitted  as  a  fufficient  ex- 
cufe. 

The  way  of  proceeding  againft  the  admiral 
is  ftill  more  indefenfible ;  fince,  to  attaint  a 
man  without  admitting  him  to  make  his  own 

defence. 
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^defence,  or  queftion  the  untnefles,  who  were 
brought  againft  him,  was  altogether  illefl;al  and 
unjuft.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  faid  tor  it  is» 
duit  it  was  a  little  more  regular  than  parlia- 
mentary attainders  had  been  formerly;  for,  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
was  founded  was  given  before  both  hoiifes. 
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EDWARD  SEYMOUR,  j 


EDWARD  SEYMOUR,  carl  of  Hertford^;: 
who  was  afterwards  invcfteci  with  the  dignity j| 
of  proteiftor,  died  upon    a  fcaftbld ;   ind,  as  h" 
had  been  inftrumciital  in  bringing  his  brother  t 
the  block,  the  Providence  which  made  him  ei 
piate  his  crime  upon  it,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  en4 
<irely  juft.     His  brother's  blood  cried  for  venge-'^ 
ance  againft  him,  and  it  will  appear,  by  the  ^(^el,  '^ 
that  it  did  not  cry  in  vain. 

We  IhiU  fay  nothing  of  his  family  in  thispltn, 
as  we  have  fpokea  of  it  in  the  former  artide.  Be- 
ing brother  to  Jane  Seymour,  with  whom  Heniy 
VIIl.  married  immediately  after  the  death  of  Anne ' , 
BuUen^  he  was  foon  after  created  lord  Seymour^ 
and  vifcount  Beauchamp,  and  then  earl  of  Heit- 
ford.  From  that  time,  he  always  held  a  di^- 
guilhed  rank  at  court,  as  well  during  the  queen  ' 
his  filter's  life,  as  after  her  death.  Henry  VlII. 
exprclTed  all  along  a  great  ellecm  for  him,  and 
employed  him  in  feveral  military  expeditions  i  in 
which  he  acquitted  himfclf  in  fuch  a  manner  aa 
gained  him  more  and  more  tlie  regard  of  his 
mailer. 

He  appeared  outwardly  to  be  humble,  afiUWe, 

civil,  and  courteous  to  allUhe  world  1  and  to    be 

guided,  in  all  the  tranfallions  of  his  life,  by  the 

principles 
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principles  of  honour,  virtue,  and  religion ;  but 
this  external  fliew  of  virtue  may  eafily  be  accounted 
for  by  the  courtly  vice  of  diflimulation.  He  had 
Hiany  bad  qualities,  which  he  had  the  art  to  hide 
by  the  fpecious  mafk  of  virtue.  His  charadcr 
feems  fully  to  be  comprifed  in  thofe  emphatica.! 
words  of  Salluft,  "  Vitia  fua  callide  occultans  :" 
A  man  who  craftily  concealed  his  vices.  He  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  immoderately  am-^ 
bitious  i  but  fome  hiftorians  have  reprefented  his 
ambition  rather  as  an  effeft  of  his  zeal  for  religion 
than  a  natural  failing.  It  is  acknowledged  that  he 
had  no  very  able  head,  which  caufed  him  to  be 
deemed  more  proper  to  execute  than  to  advifc. 

In  the  late  reign,  he  had  conformed  to  the  king's 
religion,  becaufe  it  was  very  dangerous  to  do  other- 
wife-,  but  he  was  not  the  only  perfon  who  had 
taken  that  courfe  \  all  the  Englifli  who  lived  jfi 
the  reign  of  Henry*  VIII.  are  liable  to  this  reproach^ 
excepting  fome  few,  both  of  the  catholic  and  pro- 
teftant  party,  who  fuffered  death  for  not  comply- 
ing with  the  will  of  that  imperious  monarch. 

However,  the  carl  of  Hertford  was  a  proteftant 
in  his  heart,  and  confequently  a  great  friend  to 
Cranmer.  This  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of.  the 
oppofite  party,  and  particularly  of  the  lord-chan- 
cellor Wriothefly,  who  had  already  attempted  to 
deftroy  him. 

He  always  difcovered  much  zeal  for  the  refor- 
mation, and  every  thing  that  was  done  in  favour  of 
the'proteftant  religion,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  fhould  be  afcribed  to  him  and  Cranmer.  His 
attachment  to  the  proteftant  religion,  has  made 
fome  hiftorians  fpeak  of  him  with  great  partiality. 

At  king  Henry's  death  he  was  lord-chamberlairi. 
He  was  one  of  the  regents  named  in  the  prince'5 
Willi    and,  being  uncle  to  the  king,  had  more 

U  a  power 
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power  than  any  of  thofe  alTodated  with  him  ki  tBifr 
regency. 

As  loon  as  king  Henry  had  refigned  his  breathy 
the  eafl  of  Hereford  was  fent  with  fir  Anthony 
Brown,  by  the  council,  to  inform  young  Edward 
of  it,  and  to  bring  him  to  London.  He  was  then 
with  tlie  princcfs  Elizabeth,  his  fifter,  at  Hertford^ 
from  whence  they  conduced  him  to  Enfield, 
There  they  apprized  him  of  the  king's  death,  and 
paid  their  rcipcfts  to  Wm  as  thctr  fovereign.  After 
that,  they  attended  him  to  the  Tower  of  London». 
where  he  was  received  by  the  council  in  a  body^ 
and  proclaimed  king  the  fame  day,  being  the 
thirty-fii-fl  of /anirary,  1547. 
■  No  fooner  was  the  form  of  government  fettled^ 
purfuant  to  the  will  of  the  late  king,  who  had  ap- 
pointed fixteen  regents,  but  a  change  in  it  was 
propofed.  Some  of  the  regents,  obfcrved,  that  tt 
muft  needs  be  very  troublefomc  for  the  people, 
and  efpecia!ly  for  foreign  minifters,  ta  be  under  a. 
ncceflity  of  applying  to  fixteen  perfons  of  equal 
authority  ■,  and  moved,  that  fomc  one  Ihould  be- 
chofen  to  be  head  and  prefidenr,  with  the  title  of 
proteftor.  They  added,  that  by  thefe  mean* 
affiiirs  would  be  difpatchcd  more  fpeedilyj  and^ 
at  the  fame  time,  there  would  be  no  change  in  the 
form  of  the  government  eftablilhed  ;  becaufe  the 
perfon  to  be  railed  to  that  dignity  Ihould  do  no- 
thing without  the  concurrcncrof  the  major  part  q£ 
the  fell. 

The  lord  chaneeliorWriothcny,  eafily  perceived 
that  this  motion  was.  made  to  his  prqudice,  as-  by 
his  office  he  was  next  to  the  archbilht^  of  Canter- 
bury, who  did  not  much  mind  fecular  affurs,  he 
was  in  hopes  of  having  the  chief  hand  in  the  re- 
gency; but  hefaw,  that  if  a  proteftor  was  chofen, 
he  would  not  be  the  man ;  but,  that  the  dignity 
would 
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iKTOuld  be  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Hertford,  the 
king's  uncle ;  wherefore  he  oppofed  the  motion 
with  all  his  might,  declaring,  that  the  regents  had 
no  power  to  depart  from  the  late  king's  will,  which 
-was  confirmed  by  adt  of  parliament.     He  urged, 
/that  k  was  plain,   that  the  late  king  intended, 
that  aH  the  regents  fhould  be  equal  in  the  admini- 
ilration:;  and,  that  the  raifmg  one  to  a  tide  or 
dignity  above  the  reft,  was  a  great  change  of  what 
he  ha4  ordered :   and,  whereas  it  was  aliedged, 
that  the  perfon  to  be  thus  nominated  was  to  have 
no  power  over  the  reft,  that  was  only  to  exalt  him 
to  an  high  dignity  with  the  lefs  envy  or  apprehen- 
fion  of  danger ;    for  it  was  certain,   great  titles 
always  make  way  for  high  power :  but  the  earl  of 
Hertford  had  fo  great  a  party  among  them,  that  it 
was  agreed  to ;  the  lordrchancellor  himfelf  confent- 
ing,  when  he  faw  his,oppofition  was  without  effedt,. 
that  one  ftiould  be  raifed  above  the  reft  in  title,  to 
be  called  the  proteftor  of  the  king's  realms,  and  the 
governor  of  ihis  perfon- 

The  next  point  did  not  occafion  ^ny  long  de- 
fcate ::  it  was  not  difficult  to  determine  who  fhould 
be  nominated  toxhis  truft.  It  was  unanimoufly 
agreed,  that  the  earl  of  Hertford,  on  account  of 
his  nearnefs  of  blood  to  the  king,  and  his  great 
experience  in  affairs,  was  the  propereft  perfon. 
So  he  was  declared  proteftor  of  the  realm  and  go^ 
•vernor  of  the  king's  perfon  ;  but  with  the  fpecial 
-and  exprefs  condition,  that  he  fhould  not  do  any 
thing  but  by  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  other 
executors,  according  to  the  will  of  the  late  king. 

It  was  indeed  natural  to  chufe  for  proieftor,  the 
king's  uncle  by  the  mother's  fide,  who,  of  all  the 
men  in  the  kingdom,  was  the  moft  concerned  in 
his  prefervation.  Neverthelefs,  it  was  thought, 
by  many,  that  the  regents  had  made  a  falfe  ftep  at 
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e  very  beginning  of  their  adminiftration,  for  the 
;afon  alledged  by  the  lord-chancellor.  It  mighty 
owcver,  be  pleaded  in  their  behalf, 

Firft,  That  they  had  given  no  particular  au- 
:hority  to  the  proteftor ;  and,  conlequently,  the 
form  of  govcrnnricnt  eftabliflied  by  the  late  king^ 
•was  not  altered  •/  and. 

Secondly,  That  the  will,  empowering  the  re- 
gents, or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  adminifter 
the  young  king's  affairs  as  they  fliould  think  pro- 
per :  whatever  was  relblved  upon  by  a  plurality  of 
voices,  was  deemed  agreeable  to  the  late  king's 
will. 

The  king's  great  kindncfs  to  his  uncle  made  his 
advancement  pais  Imoothly,  for  the  reft  of  the  ex- 
ecutors, not  being  of  the  antient  nobility,  but 
courtiers,  were  drawn  in  eafily  to  comply  with 
that  which  was  ib  acceptable  to  their  young  king. 

The  lord-chancellor,  wlio  had  made  the  greatcft 
oppofition  to  the  earl  of  Hertford's  advancement, 
could  expeft  but  little  favour  from  the  new  pro-^ 
teftor.  The  emulation  that  I'ubfifted  between  them 
foon  became  very  confpicuous  ;  and  the  nation, 
being  then  divided  between  thofe  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  old  fuperftition,  and  thole  who  dc- 
fired  a  compleat  reformation,  the  proteftor  fc' 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  latter  party,  and  th 
lord-chancellor  of  the  former. 

Shortly  after,  the  proteftor  was  created  dul 
of  Somerlet,  at  the  fame  time  that  others  of  t! 
regents  and  counfellors  had  new  dignities  confifrr 
on  them.     Dr.  Burnet  gives  the  following  accoi 
of  that  affair. 

There  was  a  claufe  in  the  late  king*^  will 

quiring  his  executors  to  make  good  all  tlia 
*'  had  promifed  in  any  way  whatever.  WI 
•*  upon  fir  William  Paget,  fir  Anthony  D^ 
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•H  said  fir  William  Herbert^  were  required  to  de- 
^.  dtre  what  they  knew  of  the  icing's  inteiuioM 
**  and  promifes ;  tl^e  former  being  the  fecretary 
**  whom  he  trufted  raoft,  and  the  other  two  thofe 
**  who  attended  on  him  in  his  bedchamber  during 
.*'  his  ficknefs. 

•*  Paget  declared,  that,  when  the  evidence  ap- 
•^  peared  againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  nig 
fon,  the  earl  of  Surry,  the  king,  who  ufcd  fre- 
quently to  talk  in  private  with  him  alone,  told 
*'  him,  that  he  intended  to  beftow  their  lands  li- 
berally ;  and,  fince  by  attainders  and  otherwife^ 
the  nobility  was  much  decayed,  he  intended  to 
**  create  fome  new  peers,  and  ordered  him  to  write 
**  a  lift  of  the  names  of  fuch  as  he  thought  moft 
*^  worthy  of  that  honour:  whereupon  Paget  pro- 
**  pofed  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  be  a  duke ;  th^ 
**  earl  of  Eflex  to  be  a  marquifi  •,  the  vifcount 
**  Lifle  to  be  an  earl ;  the  lords  St.  John,  Ruflel, 
and  Wriothefly,  to  be  earls  %  and,  fir  Thomas 
Seymour,   fir  Thomas  Cheyney,   fir  Richard 
Rich,  fir  William  Willoughby,  and  others,  to 
♦*  be  barons.     Paget  alfo  propofed  a  diftributioa 
^^  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  eftate  ;  but  the  king 
^*  liked  it  not,  and  made  Mr.  Gates  bring  him 
**  the  books  of  that  eftate  -,  which  being  done,  he 
♦^  ordered  Paget  to  lot  ypon  the  earl  of  Hertford 
(thefe  are  the  words  of  his  depofition)  a  thou- 
fand  marks  -,  on  the  lord  Lifle,  St.  John,  and 
Ruflel,  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  j  to  the  lord 
Wriothefly,  one  hundred  -,  and,  for  fir  Thomas 
Seymour,  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.     The 
♦'  king,  when  he  found  his  end  approaching,  al- 
^*  tered  this,  by  ordering  the  book  to  be  thus 
*^  filled  up :    the  earl  of  Hertford  to  be  earl- 
f^  marflial  and  lord-treafijrer,  and  to  be  duk^  of 
♦*  Spmerfct^  Exeter,  or  Hertford  5  and  his  fon  tQ 
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<*  be  earl  of  Wiltfhire,  wich  eight  hundred  pounds 
*^  a  year  of  land,  and  three  hundred  pounds  a  year 
"  out  of  the  next  bifhop's  land  that  fell  void. 

'*  In  purfuance  of  this  dcpofition  of  Paget)  the 
"  protcftor's  dignity  was  increafcd  by  an  acceflion 
••  of  wealth  and  honour.  However,  his  procuring 
**  the  great  offices  of  lord-treafurer  and  earl-mar- 
"  (hal,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
**  folk,  drew  upon  him  great  envy.  The  firft  was 
"  conferred  on  him  the  tenth  of  February,^  '5471 
^^  and  the  other  on  the  feventeenth  of  the  fame 
"  month.'* 

Befides  the  fecular  honours  conferred  on  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Burnet  that 
he  had  fix  good  prebends  promifed  him  \  two  of 
thcfc  being  afterwards  converted  into  a  deanry  and 
treafurerfhip.  That  ecclefiaftical  dignities  mould 
be  conferred  on  laymen,  may  feem  fomcwhat  ex- 
traordinary,  but  we  are  told  by  the  fame  author 
that  it  was  cuftomary  at  that  time. 

Onthcfixthof  February,  1547,  the  lord-pro- 
teftor  knighted  the  king,  oeing  empowered  to  to 
do  by  letters  patent.  So  it  feems,  that,  as  the 
laws  of  chivalry  required  that  the  king  fhould  re- 
ceive knighthood  from  the  hands  of  fome  other 
knight,  lo  it  was  judged  too  great  a  prefumption 
for  his  own  fubjeft  to  give  it  without  a  warrant 
under  the  great  feal. 

I1ic  lord-chancellor  Wriothefly  was,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  the  protcftor's  advcrfary,  and  a 
great  enemy  to  the  reformation  and  the  reformed* 
The  prote<?lor  wilhed  to  be  rid  of  him,  as  did, 
likcwife,  the  major  part  of  the  regents :  and  he 
foon  aftbrdcd  them  a  plauiible  pretence  himfclf. 
Refolving  to  apply  himfelf  chiefly  to  affairs  of  ftate, 
he  had,  on  the  ciglueenth  of  February,  put  the 
great- leal  to  a  commiflion  dircded  to  tW  matter  of 

the 
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Ae  tolls,  tad  three  mafiers  in  chancenr^  empowow 
ing  them  to  execute  the  lordrchancellor*s  office  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  he 
himfelf  were  prefent. 

This  being  done  by  his  own  authority,  without 
any  warrant  from  the  lord-proteftor,  and  the  other 
regents,  his  enemies  availed  themfelves  of  this 
opportunity  to  ruin  him.  Complaint  of  what  had 
been  done  being  brought  before  the  council,  it 
was  ordered,  that  the  judges  (hould  give  their 
'  opinions  concerning  the  cafe  in  writing.  Their 
anfwer  was,  that  the  chancellor,  being  onlv  en* 
trufted  with  his  office,  he  could  not  commit  the 
exercife  thereof  to  others  without  the  confent  c£ 
the  king  or  the  regency ;  that,  by  fo  doing,  be 
had,  by  the  common-law,  forfeited  his  place,  and 
was  liable  to  fine  and  impriibnment  during  die 
king's  pleafure. 

This  anfwer  being  commuicated  in  fuUcouncilt 
the  chancellor  fell  out  into  a  great  paffion  with  the 
judges,  and  even  carried  it  very  high  to  the  re^ 
gents,  the  council,  and  prote&or.  He  went  fb  far 
as  to  tell  him,  that  he  held  his  office  of  lord- 
chancellor  by  an  undoubted  authority,  fince  he 
held  it  by  the  king  himfelf;  whereas  it  was  a  great 
queflion  whether  he  himfelf  was  lawfully  protedof. 

But  this  haughtinefs  was  fo  far  from  mending 
the  matter,  that  it  only  made  it  worfe.  His  fub- 
miffion  might  have  mitigated  his  punifhment;  buc^ 
by  his  pafTion  and  heat,  he  gave  the  council  a  han- 
dle to  treat  him  with  the  utgioft  feverity.  He  was 
Immediately  confined  to  his  houfe,  with  a  command 
not  to  ftir  from  thence  till  farther  orders.  Then 
it  was  debated  what  liis  punifhment  fhould  be.  It 
was  not  doubted  in  the  leaft  that  he  might  be  de- 
prived of  the  chancellorfhip ;  but  the  point  was 
not  fo  clear  with  regard  to  the  regency,  becaufe  it 

was 
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was  uncertain  whether  the  late  king  had  put  him 
among  the  regents  as  chancellor  or  a  private  pci% 
foh,  like  feveral  others  who  were  in  no  poft  or 
office.  It  was  not  therefore  judged  expedient  to 
diveft  him  of  the  regency ;  but,  to  render  it  ufc- 
left  to  him,  he  was  left  under  an  arreft,  and  the 
great- feal  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  the  lord 
St.  John,  till  another  chancellor  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed. So  he  remained  in  confinement  till  the 
nineteenth  of  July,  1547,  when  he  was  releafcd 
from  imprifonment  upon  entering  into  a  recog- 
nizance of  four  thoufand  pounds,  to  pay  whatever 
fine  they  Ihould  tliink  fit  to  impofe  upon  him. 

After  the  proteftor  had  got  rid  or  this  trouble- 
fome  rival,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  have 
the  fole  management  of  affairs,  and  to  be  proteftor 
indeed ;  whereas  it  had  hitherto  been  only  an 
empty  title  without  any  peculiar  authority.  To 
attain  his  ends,  he  reprefented  to  the  regents  and 
council,  that  it  was  controverted  by  feveral  perlbns 
whether  they  could  by  their  fole  authority  name  9t 
proteftor  -,  that  the  French  embafTador,  in  particvr 
lar,  had  hinted  that  he  did  not  think  he  could 
fafely  treat  with  him,  without  knowing  whether 
he  was  duly  authorifal,  fince  his  title  might  be 
contefled  for  want  of  authority  in  thofe  who  had 
conferred  it.  So  the  proteftor  and  council,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  March,  1547,  petitioned  the  king 
that  they  might  aft  by  a  commiflion  under  the 
great'feal,  wliich  might  empower  and  juftify  them 
in  what  they  were  t(j  do.  And  that  was  to  be 
done  in  this  manner :  the  king  and  the  lords  were 
to  fign  a  warrant  for  it,  upon  which  the  lord  St. 
John  (who,  though  he  had  the  keeping  of  the 
great-feal,  was  never  defigned  to  be  the  lordr 
keeper,  nor  was  empowered  to  hearcaufes)  fhould 
fet  the  feal  to  it.    The  original  of  this;  warrant 


*  Was  to  he  kiept  by  the  pfottftor,  aind  cc^ies  of  it 
were   to  be  given  to  foreign  minifters.    We  flisil    ' 
inlert  the  commiffion  in  this  place  as  it  is  to  bd 
found  in  original  records. 

The  Duke  of  Somerfet's' Commiffion  to  be 

Proteftor. 

"  EDWARD  VI.  by  the  grace  of  God,  king 

**  of  England,  France  and  Ireland^  defender  of  the 

'*  faith,  and  of  the  church  of  England,  and  alfa. 

**  of  Ireland,  in  earth  the  fupreme  head  :  Whereas 

**  our  council,  and  divers  of  the  nobles  and  pre-  * 

**  lates  of  this  our  realm  of  England,  confldering^ 

*'  our  young  and  tender  age,  have  thought  meet, 

*'  and  expedient,  as  well  for  our  education  and 

"  bringing  up  in  knowledge,  learning,  and  exer- 

**  cifes  of  good  and  godly  manners,  virtues  and 

*'  qualities,  meet  and  neceffary  for  a  prince  of  our 

**  eftate,  and  whereby  we  may,  at  our  full  age,  bc| 

"  the  more  able  to  minifter  and  execute  the  charge 

"  of  our  kingly  eftate  and.  office  committed  unto 

*^  us  by  the  goodnefs  of  almighty  God,  and  left; 

*'  and  come  unto  us  by  right  inheritance,  after  and 

**  by  the  deceafe  of  our  late  fovereign  lord  and 

"  father,  of  moft  famous  memory,   king  Henry 

"  VIII.  whofe  foul  God  pardon  :  as,  alfo,  to  the 

"  intent  that,  during  the  time  of  our  minority,^ 

''  the  great  and  weighty  caufes  of  our  realms  ancl 

''  dominions  may  be  fet  forth,  condudted,  pafled, 

''  applied  and  ordered,  in  fuch  fort  as  fhall  be  moft 

*'  to  the  glory  of  God,  our  furety  and  honour;. 

*'  and  for  the  weal,  benefit  and  commodity  of  us, 

*'  our  faid  realms  and  dominions,  and  of  all  our  ' 

*'  loving  fubjefts  of  the  fame,  have  advifed  us  to 

*'  nominate,  and  appoint,  and  authorize  fome  one 

**  meet  and  trufty  perfonage,  above  all  others,  to 

"take 
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*^  take  the  fpecial  care  and  charge  of  the  fame  for 
^^  us,  and  in  our  name  and  behalf :  Mrithout  the 
"  which,  the  things  before  remembered  could  not, 
"  nor  can  be  done,  fo  well  as  appertaineth. 

"  We  therefore,  ufing  their  advices  and  coun- 
^^  cils  in  this  behalf,  did  heretofore  aiTign  and  ap- 
**  point  our  dear  and  well-beloved  uncle  Edward, 
now  duke  of  Somerfet,  governor  of  our  perfon 
and  IproteAor  of  our  faid  realms  and  domini* 
oris,  and  of  our  fuWefts  and  people  of  the  fame* 
Which  thing,  albeit  we  have  already  declared 
•^  heretofore,  and  our  pleafure  therein  publifhed  by 
*•  word  of  our  mouth,  in  the  pre(ence  of  our 
faid  council,  nobles  and  prelates,  of  our  faid 
realm  of  England ;  and  not  by  any  writing  kt 
••  forth  under  our  feal  for  that  purpofe*  Yet,  for 
**  a  more  perfeft  and  manifeft  knowledge,  and 
**  further  corroboration  and  underftanding  of  our 
^*  determination  in  that  behalf:  and,  confidering 
that  no  manner  of  perfon  is  fo  meet  to  have  and 
occupy  the  faid  charge  and  adminiftration,  and 
^*  to  do  us  fcrvice  in  the  fame,  as  is  our  faid  uncle 
•*  Edward,  duke  of  Somerfet,  eldeft  brother  to  our 
^^  natural,  moft  gracious  mother,  late  queen  Jane^ 
as  well  for  the  proximity  of  blood,  whereby  he 
is  the  more  ftirred  to  have  fpecial  eye  and  regard 
unto  our  furety  and  good  education  in  this  our 
**  faid  minority  •,  as  alfo  for  the  long  and  great 
•*  experience  which  our  faid  uncle  hath  had  in  the 
"  lifetime  of  our  faid  dear  father,  in  the  affairs  of 
**  our  Hiid  realm  and  dominions,  both  in  time  of 
"  peace  and  war ;  whereby  he  is  more  able  to  or- 
*'  der  and  rule  our  faid  realms,  dominions,  and 
^*  fubjefts  of  the  fame :  and,  for  the  fpecial  confi- 
**  dence  and  truft  that  we  have  in  our  faid  uncle, 
**  ps  well  as  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  our  faid 
*^  council,  And  other,  our  nobles  and  prelates,  as 

alfo 
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<^  alfo  of  divers  difcreet  and  (age  men,  that  ferved 
^*  our  faid  late  father  in  his  council  and  weighty 
**  affairs  ;  we  therefore,  by  thefe  prefents,  do  not 
^^  only  ratify,  approve,  confirm,  and  allow,  all 
"  and  every  thing  and  things,  whatfoever  devifed 
**  and  fct  forth,  committed,  or  done  by  our  {aid 
••  uncle,  as  governor  of  our  perfbn  and  proceAor^ 
^^  of  our  faid  realms  and  dominions,  as  is  afbrefticC 
**  or  otherwife,  any  time  beforft  or  fince  the  d^th 
••  of  our  faid  late  father :  but  alio,  by  thcfc  prc- 
*'  fents,  we,  for  a  full  and  perfeft  declaration  Oft  the 
^^  authority  of  our  faid  uncle,  given  and  appointed 
*^  as  aforefaid,  do  nominate  aand  appdnt,  and  or* 
**  dain  our  faid  uncle,  governor  of  our  faid  perlbn^ 
^^  and  protestor  of  our  faid  realms  ^uid  dominions, 
^^  and  of  the  fubjeAs  of  the  fame,  imtil  fuch  time 
**  as  we  Ihall  have,  by  the  fufferance  of  God,  ac* 
**  compliflied  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

^'  And  we  alfo  do  grant  to  our  faid  unde,by  thele 
**  prefents,  full  power  and  authority,  from  time 
**  to  time,  until  fuch  time  as  we  fhall  have  accom- 
**  pliflied  the  faid  age  of  eighteen  years,  to  do,  pro* 
••  cure,  and  execute,  and  caufe  to  be  done,  pro^ 
^^  cured  and  executed,  all  and  every  fuch  thing  and 
**  things,  aft  and  afts,  which  a  governor  of  the 
^^  king's  perfon  of  this  realm,  during  his  minority, 
*'  and  a  proteftor  of  his  realms,  dominions,  and 
**  fubjefts,  ought  to  do,  procure  and  execute,  or 
*^  caufe  to  be  done,  procured,  and  executed ;  and 
*'  alfo  all,  and  every  other  thing  or  things,  which, 
*^  to  the  office  of  a-  governor  of  a  king  of  the 
•^  realm  during  his  minority,  and  of  a  proteftor 
"  of  his  realms,  dominions,  and  fubjefts,  in  any 
"  wife  appertaineth  or  belongeth :  willinff^  au- 
*^  thorifing,  and  commanding  our  faid  unde,  by 
*•  thefe  prefents,  to  take  upon  him  the  name,  tide, 
^^  and  authority  of  gpvernor  of  our  perfon,  and 

**  proteftor 
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"  proteftor  of  our  realmsi  dominions,  and  fubv 
'*je<5ts;  and  to  do,  procure  and  exetutej  and 
**  caufe  to  be  done,  procured  and  executed,  from 
**  time  to  time,  until  wc  ftiall  have  accompliflied 
**  the  faid  age  of  eighteen  years,  all  and  every 
**  thing  and  things,,  a£tand  adts,  of  what  nature, 
*'  quality,  or  effcift,  they  be,  or  (hall  be^  cdncern- 
*'  ing  our  affairs,  doings,  and  proceedings,  both 
'*  private  and  public,  as  well  in  outward  and  fo- 
*'  reign  caufes  and  matters,  as  alfo  concerning  our 
"  aifairs,  doings,  and  proceedings,  both  private  and 
*'  public,  as  well  in  outward  and  foreign  caufes  and 
**  matters  ;  as  alfo  concerning  our  affairs,  doings, 
**  and  proceedings,  within  our  faid  realms  and  do- 
"  minions,  or  in  any  of  them,  or  concerning  any 
"  manner,  caufes,  or  matters,  of  any  of  our  fub- 
*'jefl:s,  of  the  fame,  in  fuch  like  manner  and  form, 
"  as  ftiall  be  thought,  by  his  wifdom  and  difcre- 
*'  tion,  to  be  for  the  honour,  furety,  and  profpc- 
*'  rity,  good  order,  wealth,  or  commodity,  of  us, 
*'  or  of  any  of  our  faid  realms  and  dominions,  or 
"  of  the  fubjefts  of  any  of  the  fame. 

"  And  to  the  intent  our  faid  uncle  ftiould  be 
**  furnifhedwith  men,  qualified  in  wit,  knowledge, 
*'  and  experience,  for  his  aid  and  affittancc,  in  the 
"  managing,  and  accomplithment  of  our  &dd  af- 
*'  fairs,  we  have,  by  the  advice  and  confent  of  oor 
*'  laid  uncle  and  others,  the  nobles,  prelates,  and 
*'  wife  men  of  our  faid  realm  of  England,  chofen-, 
'*  taken,  and  accepted  i  and  by  thefe  prefents  do 
**  chufe,  take  and  accept,  and  ordwD  tO.beour 
"  connfellors,  and  of  our  council,  the  moft  rever- 
**■  end  father  in  God,  Thomas,  archbiihop  of  Cair- 
**  rcrhury,  and  our  right  trurty  and  wefl-beloved 
"William,  lord  St.  John,  great  mafter.of  our 
"  houihold,  and  prefident  of  our  council  John 
"  lord  Rufl'cl,  keeper  of  our  privy  fealj  and  onr 
2  **  trufly 
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*•  tfufty  and  right  well-beloved  coufins  William 
**  marquis  of  Northampton  •,  John,  earl  of  War- 
••  wick,  great  chamberlain  of  England  ;  Henrjr 
*•  earl  of  Arundel,  our  lord  chamberlain ;  Thomas 
•'  lord  Seymour  of  Sudly,  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
*'  land  ;    the  reverend  father  in  God,  Cuthbert, 
•'  bifhop  of  Durefm,  and  our  right  trufly,   and 
•'  well-beloved    Richard    lord  Rich  ;     fir  Tho- 
*'  mas  Cheyney,  knight  of  our  order,  and  trea- 
**  furer  of  our  houfhold ;    fir  John  Gage,  knight 
*'  of  our  order,  and  comptroller  of  our  houfliold  ; 
*'  fir   Anthony  Brown,    knight    of  our  order, 
and  mafter  of  our  horfe ;  fir   Anthony  Win- 
field,    knight  of  our  order,    our  vice-chani- 
"  berlain ;    fir  William  Paget,    knight  of  our 
order,   our  chief  fecretary ;  fir  William  Petrc, 
knight,  one  of  our  two  principal  fecretaries;  fir 
Ralph  Sadler,  knight,  maflier  of  our  great  ward- 
robe ;    fir  John  Baker,  knight ;    Dr.  Wotton, 
"  dean  of  Canterbury  and  York  -,    fir  Anthony 
*'  Denny,  and  fir  William  Herbert,  knights,  gen- 
"  tlcmen  of  our  privy  chamber;  fir  Edward  North,  ' 
**  knight,   chancellor  of  our  court  of  augmenta- 
"  tions  and  revenues  of  our  crown  ;    fir  Edward 
"  Montague,  knight,  chief  juftice  of  our  Com- 
*'  mon-Pleas ;   fir  Edward  Wotton,  knight,  ifir 
Edward  Peckham,  knight,  cofferer  of  our  houf- 
hokl ;  fir  Thomas  Bromly,  knight,  one  of  the 
"  juftices  for  pleas  before  us,   to  be  holden,  and 
*'  fir  Richard  Southwell,  knight, 

"  And  furthermore,  we  are  contented  and  pleaf- 
"  ed,  and  by  thefe  prefcnts,  do  give  full  power  and 
"  authority  to  our  faid  uncle,  from  time  to  time,  un- 
"  til  we  ftiall  have  accompliflied,  and  be  of  the  full 
"  age  of  eighteen  years,  to  call,  ordain,  name,  ap- 
point, and  fwear  fuch,  and  as  many  other  per- 
fons  of  our  fubje£ts>  as  to  him  our  faid  uncle 

t'  (hall 
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"  (hall  fcem  meet  and  requifitc  to  be  of  our  coun- 
"  cil}  and  that  all,  and  every  fuch  peifon  or  per- 
**  fons,  fo  by  our  faid  uncle,  for  and  during  the 
'*  time  aforefaid,  to  be  called,  named,  ordained, 
*'  appointed,  and  fworn  of  our  council,  and  to  be 
**  our  counfcllor  or  counfellorsi  we  do,  by  thefe 
•*  prefcnts,  name,  ordiun,  accept,  and  take  our 
*'  counfcllor  or  counfellors,  and  of  our  council,  in 
*'  like  manner  and  form,  as  if  he,  they,  and  every 
*'  of  them,  even  in  tliefe  prefents  by  us  appointed, 
*'  named,  and  taken  to  be  of  our  council ;  and 
**  our  counfcllor  or  counfellors,  by  exprcfs  name 
*'  or  names.  And,  that  alfo  of  our  forenamcd 
*'  counfellors,  or  of  any  others,  which  our  faid 
*'  uncle  fliall  hereafter,  at  any  time,  take  and  chufe 
•'  to  be  our  counfcllor  or  counfellors,  or  of  our 
"  faid  council,  he  our  faid  uncle  fh;ill,  may,  and 
"  have  authority  by  thcfe  prefents,  to  chufe,  name, 
*'  appoint,  ufe  and  fwear,  of  privy-council,  and  to 
**  be  our  privy- counfcllor,  or  counfellors,  fuch, 
"  and  fo  many  as  he,  from  time  to  time,  {hall  think 
*'  convenient. 

"  And,  it  is  our  further  pleafure,  and  alfo,  we 
*'  will,  and  grant  by  thefe  prefents,  for  us,  our 
*'  heirs  and  fiiccefTors,  that  whatfoever  caufe,  mat- 
"  tcr,  deed,  thing  or  things,  of  what  nature,  qua- 
*'  Uty,  or  coiiclition  foever  the  fimc  may  bej  yea, 
*'  though  the  fame  require,  or  ought,  by  any  man- 
"  ner,  law,  {latutc,  proclamation,  or  other  ordi- 
"  nance  whatfoever,  to  be  fpccially,  or  by  name, 
"  exprelll'd,  or  ftt  forth,  in  this  our  prefcnt  grant, 
*'  or  letters- patfnc,  and  be  not  hertin  exprelTcd, 
*'  or  nicntidiied  fpccially  which  our  faid  uncle,  or 
"any  of  our  privy-council,  or  counfellors,  with 
"  the  advice,  confent,  and  agreement  of  our  f^d 
*'  unclr,  have  thought  ncctfTaiy,  meet,  decent,  or 
"  in  any  manner,  wili.',  convenient  lobe  devifcd^ 
*'  done  or  extcute^i,  during  our  minority,  and  un- 
"  executed 
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*'  til  ^e  come  to  the  full  age  of  eighteen  years^ 
•*  fof  the  furety,  honour,  profit^  weal,  benefit,  or 
commodity,  of  any  of  ourrealitis^  dominions,  or 
fubjefts  ;  and  the  fame  have  devifed,  done,  or 
*•  executed,  or  caufed  to  be  devifed,  executed, 
*'  or  done,  at  any  time  fmcc  the  death  of 
•*  our  moft  noble  father  of  moft  famous  memory. 
We  are  contented  and  ^pleafed,  and  will  and 
grant,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  by  thefc 
prefents,  that  the  fame  caufe,  matter,  deed, 
thing,  and  things,  and  every  of  them,  (hall  Hand, 
remain,  and  be  (until  fuch  time  our  faid  uncle, 
"  with  fuch  and  fo  many  of  our  forcfaid  counfel- 
•'  lors,  as  he  fhall  think  meet  to  call  to  his  affift* 
*'  ance,  (hall  revoke  and  annihilate  the  fame)  good» 
**  fare,  (table,  vailable  and  effectual,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,  without  offence  of  us,  or  againft 
us,  or  of,  or  againft  any  of  our  laws,  ftatutes, 
proclamations,  or  any  other  ordinances  whatfo- 
ever;  and  without  incurring  therefore  into 
any  danger,  penalty,  forfeit,  lofs,  or  any  other 
incumbrance,  penalty,  or  vexation  of  his  or 
•*  their  bodies,  lands,  rents,  goods  or  chattels  ;  or 
**  of  their  or  any  of  their  heirs,  executors,  or  ad- 
**  miniftrators,  or  of  any  other  peribn  or  perfons 
*'  whatfoever,  which  have  done,  or  executed  any 
*'  caufe,  matter,  deed,  thing  or  things,  now  or  any 
*'  time  (ince  the  death  of  our  faid  father,  by  the 
*^  commandment,  or  ordinance  of  our  faid  uncle, 
**  or  any  of  our  counfellors,  with  the  advice,  con* 
**  fent,  or  agreement  of  our  faid  uncle. 

*'  And  further,  we  are  contented  and  pleafed, 
**  and  will  and  grant  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fuccef- 
**  fors,  by  thefe  prefents,  that  whatfoever  caufe, 
**  matter,  deed,  thing  or  things,  of  what  nature, 
*'  quality,  or  condition  foever  the  fame  may  be,  or 
•'  (hail  be  ;  yea,  though  the  fame  require,  or 
**  ought,  by  any  manner,  law,  or  ftatute,  procla- 
Vol.  L  X  "  mation^ 
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•'  mation,  or  other  whatfoever  ordinance,  to  be 
"  Ipccially,  and  by  name  exprefled  and  fet  {arxh^ 
in  this  our  prefent  grant  and  letters-patent,  and 
be  not  herein  fpecially  nanied  and  exprefled ; 
which  our  laid  uncle  Ihlll,  at  any  time,  during 
our  minority,  and  until  we  come  to  the  full 
*'  age  of  eighteen  years,  think  neceflary,  meet,. 
*'  expedient,  decent,  or  in  any  wife  convenient  to 
*♦  be  devifcd,  had,  made,  executed,  or  dcfric  in  our 
*'  name,  for  the  i'urety,  honour,  profit, ,  h^alth^  or 
*'  educatTon  of  our  perlbn,  or  wliicli  our  faidiihcle, 
*' with  the  advice  of  fuch  and  fo  many, l§f  our 
*'  privy- council,  or  of  our  counfellors,  '^$^I>PrihaU 
**■  think  meet  to  call  unto  him,  fromti^crtp^tinJC, 
"  (hall,  zx  any  time,  until  we  come  un;6'a^»  think 
•*  neceffary,  meet,  decent,  expedient,.  Qtihjaj^yryafe 
•*  convenient  to  be  deviled,  had,  mad^  &}^e<j^ted, 

•*  or  done  in  our  name,for  the  furety,.  hpifdur^Epik, 

weal,  benefit,  or  commodity  of  any  of  puf.JOf^niSL.  - 
dominions,  or  fubjefts,  or  any  of  tliem»h)^  ^r[f^< 
uncle  and  counfellors,  and  every  of  ^th^m^'^a 
all  and  every  other  perfon  or  FeribM,?^yJ>^  c 
*'  faid  uncle's  commandment,  direcli<H>i^'.^appgL 
'  ment,  or  order,  or  by  the  cQmni^ij^tttfjDjt^>,a^Bu 
pointment,  direftion,  or  order  of  iny,f^f^q^Jk^^ 
'*  couhfellors,  io  as  our  faid  uncl^  ^  ^tgra^  ^,a^  ^jc 
^'  contented  to  and  with  th^  fame,  ii^aod^ifi^^aij 
*'  do,  or  execute  the  fame,  without  jfflgtje^^ 
'*  us,  or  any  manner  of  crime  or  oHchcj5,'jO|jl}c  by 
*'  us,  our  heirs  or  fucccflbrs,  laid  andfiiii^^^ 
•'  him  our  faid  uncle,  oir  any  our  iaT5  cobnteUoit, 
*'  or  any  other  perfon  of  peribns,  thq:e^r^,  oria 
•'  that   behalf,    and  without  any  offi^C9:/of,  or 
*^  againfl:  our  laws,    (latutcs,  jpi'odan^jkWRS)  or 
i*'  other  whatibever  ordinances,    aiNi  ^viidtll^ut  in* 
*' curring' therefore  into  any  dan^^s^,  ^eiplty, 
•*  forfeit^  lofs,  or  any  other  incumtrancf^j^ 
**  ble,  or  vexation  oif  his>  or  ahy.gf  their  bo* 
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**  dies,  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  of 
•'  his  or  their  or  any  of  their  heir^,  fucceflbrs,  ap 
**  figns,  executors,  or  adminiftratQrs,.  ?  Aod  there^ 
*' fore  we  will  and  comnpaqd,  i}Ot.ojnil.y.,^U  and 
"  every  our  judges,  jufticea,  ferjeinW,  att9i:nies, 
"  foliicitors,  flieriffs,  cfcheatoi:s,baiUffs,,and  all  pther 
our  officers,  minifters,  and  fubj^tfts,.  that  now  be, 
**  or  hereafter  (hall  be,  in  no  wife  to  impeach^  ap- 
•*  peal,  arreft,  trouble,  vex,  injure,  or  moJieft,  in 
•'  our  name  or  otherwife,  our  f^d  uncle,  or  our 
•♦  (kid  counfellors,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  other 
•*  perfon,  for  any  caufe,  matter,  deed,  thing  or 
*•  things,  which  he  or  they,  or  any  of  them,  have 
•^  done,  or  fhall  do,  execute,  or  caufe. to  be  cxe- 
**  cuted,  or  done,  as  aforefaid  •,  but  alfo  we  re- 
^*  quire,  and  neverthelefs  ftridly  charge  and  com- 
•*  mand,  by  thefe  prefents,  all  and  everv  our  of- 
••  ficcrs,  minifters,  and  fubjefls,  of  whatpftate,  dc- 
*•  gree,  and  condition  foever,  he  or,  they  be,  or 
*•  mail  be,  to  be  obedient,  aiding,  attendant,  and 
•"^  aflifting  to  our  faid  uncle  and  CQyniellors,  and 
*'  to  every  of  them,  as  behoveth,.  for  the  qspcu- 
•*  tion  of  this  charge  and  commiflian,  >igiven  and 
**  coinmitted  unto  our  laid  uncle  ^nd  council,  as 
*'  aft>i*eiaid,  as  they  tender  our  favour,  ^pc|  -^eir 
**  own  weals,  and  as  tljey  Ay.ill  aofwer,  iaqto.jus  at 
"  theii"  utrertnoft  perils  for  thefioqtrary. .  In  witnefs 
'*♦  whereof  we  have  caufecj '^theie  our  fetters  tp  be 
♦*  made  patents'.  Witnefs  oiirfclf  at . W)dipil^ 
V"  the  1 3th  dayof  Mafch,in  the  firft  ypar  9f9u;j;cagn, 
■  ^  E- Someffet."  "     /,*     ,.^! 

T.  Ciritnarieh.  T.  Cheyiup..,-    '..( 

-    W".  iSt.' Jo^i"^'-'    /■  ■'^7^'^^N.ortJl^gton..'. 
'•Anthony  BroWn.  ■  "   Williaini'^sct.  ,•• 

•'T/RuiTeh    -  ••■■■■■■'■'■•■■:;;:,  .  - 

.  This  patent 'being  drawii,  and  the  great  -feal  fet 
to  it,  the'protcftbr  became  all  in  all.  .  He  govern- 
ed   with  -an  abfolute   authority,   without  being 
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clogged  by  the  advice  of  the  council,  fince  he  wat 
under  no  obligation  to  confult  with  any  but  what 
were  devoted  to  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  ftcp,  with  fome  others  of  the  like  nature, 
which  he  made  afterwards,  drew  upon  him  the 
envy  and  ili-wili  of  many  perfons,  and  particularly 
of  the  nobility,  who  made  him,  in  the  end,  feel 
the  cffefts  of  their  rcfentment. 

There  might,  indeed,  be  made  many  foKd  objec- 
tions againft  the  patent,  which  entirely  deftroyetl 
rhe  farm  of  government,  eftabtifbcd  by  king 
H<'n:7  VIII.  pnrfiiant  to  an  act  of  parliament, 
wliich  [he  king  himfclf  had  not  power  to  annul.' 
The  only  cxcufc  that  can  be  alledged  in  favour  of 
this  innovation  is,  that  it  being  made  with  the 
confcnt  of  the  major  part  of  the  executors,  it  was 
ftilt  warrantable,  even  by  the  will,  which  devolved 
the  government  on  them,  or  the  major  part  of 
them. 

In  the  year  1547,  the  proteAor,  who  had  al- 
ways been  fincerely  attached  to  the  proteftant  rell- 
gion^  was  greatly  morti*:ed,  that  it  was  rtot  in  his 
power  to  aflift  the  protcftants  of  Germany^  'w1m> 
had  been  extremely  ill  iifed  by  the  emperOr  in  the 
laft  century.  But  the  reformation  was  to  be  put 
upon  agood  footing  in  England,  before  any  at- 
tempt coLild  be  made  to  fupport  it  in'  foreign 
countries,  .   ..     .  ' 

In  tliis  year  began  awar  with  Scotland,of  which  it 
Is  prcper  to  fpcak  in  this  place,  as  the  protcftor  was 
I'lf  principal  pcTlbn  conrf^rned  in  it.  Henry  VIIL 
!i;ul  left  hjs  affairs  with  Scotland  in  fiich  a  fitua- 
ti<in,  that  rliere  was  a  ncccITity  for  dcfifting  from 
i!  c  niairlagc-  agreed  upon  between  Edward'aod 
tl)C  young  qiiCL-n  of  Scotland,  or  of  procuring  the 
treaty  to  be  executed  by  force  of  arms.  The  paV- 
v/  tlia:  was  ag^nd  the  marriage  in  Scotland,  was, 
fu  Itroiig,  that  tliofc  of  the  oppofitc  fadion  durft 

not 
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-aiot  difcover  that  they  were  of  a  different  mind. 
3f  the  matter  had  been  to  be  decided  by  the  two 
Icingdoms,  in  all  appearance  Scotland  would  have 
"been  forced  to  ftoap.  But  the  king  of  France  took 
care  not  to  abandon  the  Scots*  He  was  highly 
concerned  to  hinder  the  king  of  England  from 
becoming  matter  of  ScotlandT  Herein  his  fenti- 
ments  coincided  with  thofe  of  the  two  Lorrain 
princes,  brothers  of  the  queen*dowager  of  Scotland. 
It  was  this  that  troubled  the  protcdtor  moft,  efpe- 
cially  as  Henry  II.  of  France  had  already  declared 
he  would  alTifl  the  Scots  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power. 
The  projedtcd  marriage  was,  however,  fo  advan- 
tageous to  Isngland,  that  it  was  well  worth  exert- 
ing an  effort  to  bring  it  about.  Bcfides,  Henry 
Vfil.niad  fo  exprefly  ordered,  before  he  died,  that 
all  poflible  means  ihould  be  ufcd  to  accomplifh  it, 
that  the  protedor  thought  he  could  not  be  excufcd 
^rom  taking  fome  fteps,  to  fliew  he  was  willing  to 
execute  his  orders.  He  rcfolved,  therefore,  upon 
a  war  with  Scotland.  It  was,  indeed,  a  very  ex- 
traprdinary  way  of  wooing  the  young  queen  for 
Edward  :  but  the  protestor  and  council  herein  fol- 
lowed the  notion  of  Henry  VIII.  who  flattered 
himfelf  all  along  that  the  inconveniencies  and  dan- 
gers of  a  war  would,  in  the  end,  oblige  the  Scots 
to  execute  the  treaty. 

For  this  purpofe,  therefore,  it  was  refolved  to 
carrv  war  into  Scotland,  and  not  with  a  view  of 
fubduing  the  kingdom. 

Every  thing  being  prepared,  and  the  protedor 
ready  to  fet  out  in  order  to  go  and  command  the 
army,  the  French  embaflador  defired  him  to  con- 
fent  to  a  negociation,  to  try  to  conclude  a  peace 
before  hoftilities  were  begun.  'I'he protedor,  wlio 
was  willing  to  keep  fair  with  France,  complied 
with  his  rcqueft,  and  the  conferences  began  the 
fourth  of  Augull. 
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Tonft&U  who  was  firft  plenipotentiary,  had  or^' 
dcrs  to  yield  to  every  thing,  provided  the  Scotch 
comnaifliohers  Aiould  have  power  to  agree  to  the  \ 
marriage,  lOtherwife  he  was  to  breakofF  the  con*^. 
greft-. '  This  "Condition  rendered  the  negociatioit  = 
inefFe6):uldi  bccaufe  the  Scots  had  nothing  likfc  it  in  i 
their  inftru6tions.     So  the  proteftor,  fetting  out  • 
in-Auguft,   entered  the  territories  of  Scodand  •  tlw 
third  of  September,  i547>  with  an  army  of  fifteen^  ■ 
thoufand  root,  and  three  thoufand  horfe,  having - 
the  carl  of  Warwick  for  his  lieutenant-gcncraL     '  :' 

He  took fome  caftles  in  his  march,  particularly, 
the  caftle  of  Broughty,    near  the  Tay*s  mouth,. . 
where  he  left  a  garrifon  of  two  hundred  men.     ht: 
a  few  daya  he  came  within  fight  of  the  Scotrharmy^ 
thirty  thoufand  ftrong,   with  thirty  pieces  of  ciaiv^ 
poni   It  cxpcfted  him  on  the  field  erf  Pinkcy  near 
Muflclburgli.  Of  this  army,  ten  thoufand  were  com-  • 
manded  by  the  regent,  eight  thoufand  by  the  e^ilr-. 
of  Angus,  eight  thoufand  by  the  earl  of  Hpntley, 
and  four  thoufand  by  the  earl  of  Argyle.  The  Scbi»i? 
were  heated  with  their  old  nadonal  quarrel  to  Eh^<^ 
land  *,  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  army,  dt  wa»  \  ^ 
given  put  that  twelve  gallies  and  fifty  flij^<we]»i J 
on  the  fea  from  France,  and  that  they  looked  foT'l 
them  ewry  dgy,  >  '  ii 

The  duke  (^f  Somerfet  had  imdertaken  thi^' wav^l 
againfl  his  will,  and  purely  to  avoid  the  blatnC'Of: 
not  having  attempted  to  procure  for  his  ymiiigij 
mafter  a  very  advantageous  match.     The  fight)  u 
the  enemy's  ^my,  fo  liiperior  to  hisowh^  didnok'/ 
cQcreafe  his  defire  tq  decide  theafiair  by  the  way  . 
of  arnrisu    Wherefore,  to  avoid  fo  dangerous  a  de-  \ 
cifion,.  he  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  regent-  of ' 
SQQtland,  defiring  him  to  be  tender  of  the  cffu- 
f^Qi)  of  foipuch  Chrjfti^  blood},  telling  him  that  . 

thi« 
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this  war  was  made  for  no  other  dcfiign  than  for  a 

perpetual  peace,  by  the  marriage   of  their  two 

princes;  adding,  that  the  Scots  were  to  be  much 

more  gainers  bjricriian  the- Englifti ;- and  that;  as 

the  illand  feemed  made  for  oncempirei  .'it  was  a 

pity  it  Ihould  be  longer  diftradted  withTudlwarr, 

when  there  was  fb  fair  and  juft' a  way  offered  for 

uniting  it.;  and,  it  was  much  better •  for  thenv  to 

marry  their  queen  to  a  prince  of  the  fame  language, 

and  upon  the  fame  continent,  than  to  a  foreigner: " 

but,  if  they  would  not  agree  to  that,  he-  offered 

that  their  queen  fhould  be  bred  up  ambng^^  theni, 

and  not  at  all  contradted,  neither  t6  the  French^ 

nor  to  any  other  foreigner,  till  (he  came  of  age; 

that,  by  the  confent  of  the  eftates,  fliev might 

choofe  a  huiband  for  herfelf.     If  they  woald  agnee 

to  this,  he  would  immediately  return  withhis.  army 

out  of  Scotland,  and  make  fatisfadion  for  the  da^ 

mage  the  country  had  undergone  by  his  invafion; 

This  propofal  might  be  accepted  without  any 
detriment  either  to  the  queen  or  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.    In  the  firft  place,  this  condition  left  the  - 
queen  at  liberty  to  marry  a  Scotch  lord.   Secondly, 
the  worft  that  could  happen  to  the  Scots,  was  to 
be^  when  their  queen  (hould  be  of  age,  juft  in  the 
fame  fituation    as  they  were  then.    -L^fliy,  xM ". 
king  of  England,  or  the.  queen,  •  might?  die  inithis 
interval,  and  the  death' of  cither  natunally!i)ttt'aa: 
«n:.U  ix)  this  quarreL.  .:;.   ^^^'s^i:/!   ••.  * 

Theoffcriag  of  terms. fo  advantagepos^,  ifeeftjs 
to  >uftify  wluit  the  Scotch  .hiftoriana:  .iayV^'UhdUgh^ 
none  of  the  Englilh  mentbn  it  ^  naittcly9i  ithdt  the 
protecfaor^  what  for: want. of  provifionS^^ and' what 
from  the.apprfihcnfiOBsoffo  numercmstan^trmyof 
the  Scots,:  was  in  .great:  limits, !  and  intended  to 
hirve/eturncd  bnicl;  to  fc'jigland,'with6wtha2arding 
An  epgaf:5cmcnt. 
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Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Scots  thought  them- 
felves  fo  much  fuperior  to  the.  Englilh,  and  the 
French  feftion  wa5i  fo  prevalent  among  them» 
that  they  re jefted  thefe  ad vantageotis  termt  ivith 
dildain,  and  refolvcd  to  fall  on  the  Engliik  the 
ncxc  day:  and,  chat  the  fair  offers  made^  by  the 
protcftor  might  not  raife  a  divifion  among?  them, 
the  regent,  having  communicated  thofe  to  a*  few 
of  his  friends,  wa%  by  their  advice,  perfuackd  to 
fupprefs  them;  and  a  report  was  fpread  that  the  pro- 
te:ldr  would  not  liften  to  a  peace,  unlefs  the  queen 
was  put  into  his  hands. 

The  regent  fent  a  trumpeter  to  the  Englilh 
army,  with  an  offer  to  fuffer  them  to  return  with- 
out falling  upon  them  j  which  the  proteftor  had 
reafon  to  rejeft,  being  aware,  that  fo  mean  an 
aftion,  in  the  beginning  oi  his  adminiftration, 
would  have  quite  ruined  his  reputation. 

To  this,  another  that  came  with  the  trumpeter 
added  a  meffage  from  the  earl  of  Huntlyv  that 
the  proteftor  arid  he,  with  ten  or  twenty  of  &  fide, 
or  fingly,  ihould  decide  the  quarrel  by  ttawr:  per- 
ianal valour.  The  proteflor  laid,  this  was  no  per- 
Ibnal  quarrel,  and  the  tnift  he  was  in,  obliged  him 
not  to  expole  hinifclf  in  fuch  a  way  5  and,  ■  there- 
fore, he  would  jRght  only  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
liut  the  earl  of  Warwick  offered  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. 

'i'hc  carl  of  Huntly  declared  afterwards-,  that  he 
had  Tent  no  fuch  challenge  -,  and  faid,  that  it  was 
unreafonablcforhimtoexpcdb  the  protestor  Ihould 
hav(!  anlwered  it ;  and,  that  it  would  have '  been 
an  affront  to  the  regent  of  Scotbnd  to  have  taken 
it  off  his  hands,  fince  he  was  the  only  perfoq  thai 
might  have  challenged  the  protector  on  cqua 
terms. 
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The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  a  gentleman 
who  went  along  with  the  trumpeter^  made  him  do 
it  without  warrant,  thinking  that  the  anfwer  to  it 
would  have  taken  up  fome  time,  during  which  he 
might  have  viewed  the  enemy's  camp« 

The  two  armies  were  parted  by  the  river  Efke : 
the  Englifh  were  encamped  about  two  miles  on 
the  fouch  fide,  and  the  Scots,  along  the  river  fide, 
on  the  north.  So,  it  the  Scots  had  been  willing  to 
avoid  a  battle,  veiy  probably  the  Englilh  would 
never  have  attempted  to  pafs  the  river  within  fight 
of  the  enemy. 

Mean  time,  the  proteftor  having  formed  a  dc- 
fign  of  approaching  the  Scots,  and  gaining  arifing 
ground  on  the  left  which  commanded  their  camp, 
moved  forward  with  his  whole  army :  but  the  Scots 
having  had  notice  of  it,  immediately  pafled  the 
river,  and  poflTeflcd  themfelves  of  that  poft. 

The  proteftor  having  miffed  his  aim,  marched 
to  the  right  towards  the  fea,  in  order  to  encamp  on 
a  little  hill  which  was  not  far  from  the  river.  This 
march  made  the  Scots  imagine,  he  was  approach- 
ing the  fea,  on  purpofe  to  put  his  ordnance  and 
baggage  on  board  the  fleet,  which  was  entered  the 
Frith,  that  he  might  retreat  the  more  eafily.  The 
whole  Scotch  army  was  fo  prepoffeffedi  that  they 
looked  upon  the  Engliih  as  already  conquered  by 
their  fears. 

Meanwhile  the  proteftpr  had  polled  himfelf  on 
tiie  hill,  and  made  fome  intrenchments  before  his 
camp.  This  confirmed  the  Scots  in  their  opinion, 
that  it  was  only  a  feint,  in  order  to  retire  in  the 
night.  So,  refolving  to  prevent  the  Engliflifrom 
putting  this  imaginary  defign  in  execution,  they 
advanced  in  good  order  to  give  battle. 

The  moment  the  protector  had  received  intelli- 
gencc  of  their  march,  he  drew  up   his  army  in 

battalia. 
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battalia,  part  on  the  hill,  and  part  on  the  plain, 
and  waited  the  coming  of  the  enemy  without  ftir- 
ing.  Me  had  fixed  his  artillery  in  an  advantage- 
ous place;  that  commanded  the  whole  plain,  and, 
on  the  other  fide,  his  fleet  was  near  enough  to  be 
able  to  lire  upon  the  enemy  in  the  flank.  Nay, 
there  was  a  galliot,  which  being  lighter  thatl  the 
reft  of  the  mips,  came  very  near  the  land,  and 
annoyed  the  Scotch  army  extremely. 

On  the  tenth  of  September,  1547,  tlie  two  ar- 
mies drew  out,  and  fought  in  the  field  <rfPinkey, 
near  Muffclburgh.  The  Englifh  hail  the  advantage 
of  the  g;round  ■,  and,  in  the  beginning  of,  the 
action,  a  cannon  ball  from  one  of  the  Englilh  ihips 
killed  the  lord  Grame's  eldell  fon,  and  twenty-five 
men  more  ■,  which  put  the  earl  of  Argyle'g  high- 
'  landers  into  fuch  a  fright,  that  they  could  tio/ibe 
kept  in  order  :  but,  after  a  charge  given  by  the 
earl  of  Angus,  in  which  the  Englifli  loft  fonv  jfew 
men,  the  Scuts  gave  ground  ^  and  the  Englilh -ob- 
lerving  that,  and  breaking  in  furioufly  upon  thc^, 
the  Scots  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.  -  "pic 
Knglifli  purfued  hard,  and  flew  them  wIt;houc 
mercy.  Fourteen  thoufand  were  killed,  and  jone 
thoufand  five  hundred  taken  prifoners,  ^^aif^^ng 
whom  was  the  earl  of  Huntly,  and  five  huq^^ 
gentlemen  •,  and  all  the  artillery, was, takcijt.   ;; ;  ,i|, 

This  lofs  threw  all  Scotland  into  the  utm9ft<c>t>- 
ftcrnation.  The  regent  and  ll^e  queen  retic^d  to 
Stirling  with  the  remains  of  their  arfliy,  ^^ying 
firft  garrifoncd  the  caftlo  of  Edinbi^gii  1  tlius-le^v? 
ing  the  frontiers  to  be  ravaged  by  the  Englijl)^_;.j-,,_. 

A  few  days  after  the  protcftor  took  t-cith,  -ant^.: 
the  Knglifli  Heet,  commanded  by  ^he  lord  Clipton, 
likcwife  burnt  feveral  fea-port  towns  in  the  cpjanty 
of  Fife,  with  all  the  fliips  in  their  harbours,     He 

alio 
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or  three  hundred.  He  had  taken  eighty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  bridled  the  two  chief  rivers  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  garrifons  he  left  in  thend, 
and  had  left  many  garrifons  in  the  ftrong  places 
on  the  frontier. 

It  may  be  eafily  ima^ncd,  that  this  muft  greatly 
raife  his  reputation,  fince  men  generally  form  a 
judgment  of  their  rulers  from  the  fuccefs  of  their 
firft  undertakings.  His  credit  with  the?  people 
was  hereby  greatly  increafed ;  but  he  was'expofed 
to  the  envy  of  the  nobles,  who,  if  fir*  John  Hav- 
ward  is  to  be  credited,  had  not  nluch  eftecm  for 
him.  This  oppofition  of  fentimcnts  between  the 
nobles  and  the  people,  proved  greatly  prejudicial 
to  him.  It  induced  him  to  rely  too  much  upon  the 
peoples  favour,  and  to  raife  himfelf  above  the  reft 
of  the  nobles,  both  by  an  outward  haughtinefs, 
and  by  taking  upon  him  the  fole  adminiftration 
of  affairs. 

As  by  the  patent  which  the  king  had  given  him^ 
he  was  not  obliged  to  follow-  the  advice  of  the 
council,  he  generally  confulted  only  fuch  as  were 
devoted  to  him,  and  overlooked  the  reft,  as  if 
there  were  no  fuch  men.  This  behaviour  feemed 
at  firft  a  little  extraordinary,  in  one  who  was  by 
no  means  naturally  proud  or  haughty,  but  rather 
humble,  modeft,  and  civil.  The  beft  reafon  that 
can  b^  affigned  for  this  his  conduft,  is  his  great 
zeal  for  the  reformation,  which  he  was  bent  on 
promoting  by  all  manner  of  means. 

This  was,  doubtlefs,  what  made  him  think  it 
neceffary  to  remove  from  the  adminiftration  thofe 
who  were  not  a6hiated  with  the  fame  zeal  with 
himfelf,  that  he  might  leflen  their  oppofition  as 
much  as  poffible.  Befides,  he  had  palled  a  great 
part  of  his  life  In  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  where 
he  had  feen  arbitrary  power  carried  to  the  greateft 

height; 
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height  •,  and,  as  Henry's  fcverity  had  been  fuc-' 
ccfsful,  he  thought  it  advifable  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  much  the  fame  maxims.  Certain  k 
is,  that  the  reformation  was  the  chief  objcft  the 
proteftor  had  In  view,  and  all  his  proceedings  in 
the  public  afiairs,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  tend- 
ed only  to  that  point. 

The  catholic  party,  in  order  to  retard  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  reformation,  engaged  the  lady  Mary 
to  efpoufe  their  caufe.  She  therefore  writ  to  the 
protcdtor  to  let  him  know,  that  fhe  looked  ppon 
all  innovations  in  religion,  till  the  king  came  of 
age  to  be  altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  relpe<5t 
they  owed  her  father*s  memory,  and  equally  fb 
with  their  duty  to  their  young  matter,  to  hazard 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom,  and  engage  his  autho- 
rity in  fuch  points,  before  he  was  capable  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  concerning  them. 

Her  letter  is  not  extant,  but  that  fuch  was  the 
purport  of  it,  appears  from  the  protedtor's  an- 
Iwer,  which  was  as  follows  : 

*^  MADAM, 

*'  M  Y  humble  commendations  to  your  grace 
'  premifed  •,  thefe  may  be  to  fignify  unto  the 
'  fame,  that  I  have  received  your  letters  of  the 
'  fccond  of  this  prefent  month,  by  Jane  your 
'  fervant,  acknowledging  myfelf  thereby  much 
'  bound  unto  your  grace  •,  neverthelefs,  I  am  very 

*  forry  to  perceive,  that  your  grace  fliould  have> 
'  or  conceive  any  finifter  or  wrong  opinion  in  me 
'  or  others,  which  were,  by  the  kmg  your  late 
'  father,  and  our  moil  gracious  mafter,  put  in 
'  truft  as  executors  of  his  will,  albeit  the  truth  of 
'  our  doings  being  known  to  your  grace,  as  it 

*  feemeth  by  your  faid  letter  not  to  be.  I  trull 
'  there  fliall  be  no  luch  fault  found  in  us,  as  in 

*'  the 
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*^  the  fame  your  grace  hath  ^alledged ;  and,  for  my 
^^  part,  I  know  none  of  us  that  will  willingly  ne- 
**  gleft  the  full  execution  of  every  jot  of  his  faid 
*'  will,  as  far  as  fliall  and  may.iland  with  the  king 
"  our  matter's  honour  apd  fiircty  that  now  is : 
*'  otherwife  I  am  fure,  that. your  grace,  nor  none 
other  his  faithful  fubjedts,  would  have  it  take 
place  ;  not  doubting,  but  our  doings  and  pro- 
ceedings therein,  and  in  all  things  committed 
*'  to  our  charge,  fhall  be  fuch,  as  fhall  be  able  to 
*'  anfwer  the  whole  world,  both  in  honour,  and 
**  difcharge  of  ourconfciences. 

"  And,  where  your  grace  writeth,  that  the  mod 
part  of  this  realm,  through  a  naughty  liberty 
and  prefumption,  are  now  brought  into  fuch  a 
*'  divifion,  as  if  we  executors  go  not  about  to 
"  bring  them  to  that  ftay  that  our  late  matter  left 
"  them  ;  they  will  forfake  all  obedience,  unlefs 
*'  they  have  their  own  will  and  phantafies,  and 
"  then  it  mutt  follow,  that  the  king  fhall  not  be 
*'  well  ferved ;  and  that  all  other  realms  fhall  have 
"  us  in  an  obloquy  and  dcrifion,  and  not  without 
'' juft  caufe. 

"  Madam,  as  thefe  words,  written  or  fpoken 
"  by  you,  found  not  well,  fo  can  I  not  perfuade 
"  myfclf,  that  they  have  proceeded  from  the  fin- 
*'  cere  mind  of  fo  virtuous  and  wife  a  lady,  but 
*'  rather  by  the  fctting  on  and  procurement  of 
"  feme  uncharitable  perfons,  of  which  there  arc 
"  too  many  in  thefe  days,  the  more  jMty  :  but  yet, 
"  we  mutt  not  be  fo  fimple  fo  to.  weigh  and  re- 
"  gard  the  fayings  of  ill-difpofed  people,  and  the 
"  doings  of  other  realms  and  countries,  as  for  that 
"  report  we  Jhpuld  negledour  duty  to  God,  and  our 
"  fovercign  lord,  anc^  native  country,  for  then  we 
"  might  be  juttly  called  evil  fervants  and  matters  ; 
t'  and  thanks  be  given  unto  the  Lord,  fuch  have 
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**  been    ihc  king's  majefty's    proceedings,    our        1 
"  young,  noble  maftcr  thac  now  is,  that  all  his         ' 
•*  feitWul  fubie£b5  have  more  cautc  to  render  thclr 
*'  hearty  thanks  for  the  manifoid  benefits  Qicwcd 
"  unto  his  gnce,  md  unto  his  people  and  rcaim ; 
"  fithcncc  the  ftrft  day  of  liis  reign  unw  this  hoiir, 
*•  than  to  be  offended  with  it  ;  and  thereby  rathifr , 
•*  to  judge  and  tliink,  that  God,  who  knoweth  tJi^ 
•'  hearts  of  all  men,  is  contented  and  plcafcd  wic^.', 
**  his  miniftcrs,  who  feck  nothing  but  the  tn|p-, 
**  glory  of  God,  and  the  furcty  of  tKc  king's  pcr- 
*'  fon,  with  the  quictncfs  and  wealth  of  his  fub- 
"jeds. 

"  And,  where  your  grace  writeth  alfo,  that  there 
**  was  a  godly  order  and  quietnefs  left  by  the  king 
"  our  late  maftcr,  your  grace's  father,  in  this  realm, 
•*  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and,  that  the  fpi- 
"  rituality  and  temporality  of  the  whole  realm, 
**  did  not  only,  without  compulfion,  fully  af- 
*'  fcnt  to  his  doings  and  proceedings,  fpccially  in 
"  matters  of  religion,  but  alfo  in  all  kind  of  talk, 
**  whereof,  as  your  grace  wrote,  you  can  partly  be 
**  witncfs  yourlelf,  at  which  your  grace's  layui^ 
"  1  do  ftmicthing  marvel.  For,  if  it  may  plnlg 
"you  to  call  to  your  remembrance,  whatgreap, 
"  labours,  travails,  and  pains,  his  grace  hat^be- , 
'*  fore  he  could  reform  fomc  of  tliole  ftiff-nrcketl' 
*'  Romanifts  or  Papirts :  yea,  and  did  ihcy  not 
**  caufe  his  fubjefts  to  rife  and  rebel  againft  him, 
"  conftraincd  him  to  take  the  fword  in  his 
■*  hand,  not  without  danger  to  his  pcrfon  aotf 
"  aod  I'oalni :  alas !  why  Ihould  your  grace  ip 
•'  (hprtly  tbrget  chat  great  (jutrage  done  by  lliot^  - 
"  generations  of  vipers  unto  his  noble  pcrlba  oa\y  .  . 
"  tor  God's  caufe  ?  Did  not  feme  of  the  lame  |U  , 
*'  kind,  slfu,  I  mean  that  Romaniit  fcift,  as  well 
"  wirfuii.his  oy/n  realm  9s  \jrithput,  confpircrottcn- 
"  liiijcs 
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**  times  his  death,  which  was  manifeftly  and  oftenr 
**  times  proved,  to  the  corlfufion.  of  fome  of  their 
pnvy  afllftcrs.  Then  was  it  not,  that  all  the  ^i- 
rituality,  nor  jct  the  temporality^  did  {o  fully 
**  aflcnt  to  his  godly  orders,  as  your  erace  writcth 
•*  of?  Did  not  his  grace  alfo  depart  nx)m  this  Hfc 
"  before  he  had  fully  finilhed  luch  orders  as  he 
minded  to  eilablifh  to  all  his  people,  if  death 
had  not  prevented  him  ?  Is  it  not  moft  true, 
that  no  kind  of  religion  was  perfefted  at  his 
^'  death,  but  left  all  uncertain,  moft  like  to  have 
**  brought  us  in  parties  and  divifions,  if  God  had 
*'  not  only  helped  us  ?  And  doth  your  grace 
"  think  it  convenient  it  fhould  fo  remain?  God 
forbid !  what  regret  and  forrow  our  late  mafter 
had,  the  time  he  faw  he  muft  depart ;  for  that 
he  knew  the  religion  was  not  eftablifhed,  as  he 
purpofed  to  have  done,  I  and  others  can  be  wit* 
nefs  and  teftify.  And  doth  your  grace,  who  is 
*'  learned,  and  fhould  know  God's  word,  cfteem 
**  true  religion,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fcrip- 
**  tures,  to  be  ncw-fangledncfs  and  fantafies  ?  For 
*'  the  Lord*s  fake  turn  the  leaf,  and  look  the  other- 
*'  while  upon  the  other  fide,  I  mean,  with  ano- 
"  ther  judgment,  which  muft  pafs  by  an  humble 
*'  fpirit  through  the  peace  of  the  living  God,  who, 
"  of  his  infinite  goodnefs  and  mercy,  grant  unto 
*'  your  grace  plenty  thereof,  to  the  fatisfying  of 
*'  your  Ibvereign,  and  your  moft  noble  heart's  con- 
*'  tinual  defire." 

Some  'days  before  the  meeting  of  the  parlia« 
ment,  in  the  year  1 547,  the  lord  Rich  was  made 
lord-chancellor,  and,  on  the  third  of  Novem*^ 
ber,  the  day  before  the*  opening  of  the  par- 
liament, the  proteftor,  by  a  patent  under  the  great 
feal,  was  warranted  to  fit  m  parliament,  on  the 
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right-hand  of  the  throne^  under  the  cloth  of  ftate^ 
whether  the  Irin^g  was  prefent  or  not,  and  more- 
over, was  to  enjoy  all  the  honours  and  pffivileges 
that  any  of  the  ujncles  of  the  king^  of  Ejigland,  or 
anyproteftors  had  ever  enjoyed. 

This  proceeding  was  a  dear  evidence-,  that  tte- 
dulce  of  Somerfct's  intention  was  not  only  to  be 
above  all,  but  even  to  deftroy,  by  degrees,  the 
very  remembrance  of  the  fca-m  of  governmenc 
eftabliihed  by  Henry  VIII.  tho'  he  did  notneglea 
to  get  this  patent  approved  by  the  council  before- 
it  was  fealed,  yet  tiJiat  could  by  no  means  entirely 
juftity  him.  It  was  well  known^  that  the  king; 
did  nothing  but  by  his  direction  ;  that  the  counca 
was  guided  by  hifli,  and  that  it  would  have  beei* 
very  dangerous  for  the  counfellws  direflly  to  op- 
poie  a  patent,  which  concerned  him-  io  parti- 
cular. 

As-  the  parliament  was  this  year  very  favour-  - 
able  to  the  reformation,  particularly  by  paiBng  an 
a<5l  to  abolifh  private  malfes,  and  to  grant  the  pup- 
to  the  people  in  the  communion,  it  feems  Jiighly 
probable,  that  it  was  entirely  guided  by  the  mtke- 
of  Sonierfer. 

,  We  fhall  not  be  particviar  with  regard  to  die- 
proteiftors  difference  with  his  brother,  as  we  have- 
already  given  a  circumftantial  account  of  it  in  the  , 
life  of  fir  Thomas  Seymour.  As-  it  had  made  tfae- 
former  return  from  Scotland  in  the  midft  of  his 
fucccis,  fo  the  war  with  that  kingdom  continuing 
in  the  year  1548,  occafioned  him  great  uneafinefs. 
He  was  very  ienfible,  that  it  wa»  a  ridiculous 
thing  to  think  of  getting  the  king's  marriage  with 
the  queen  of  Scotland  accomplilhed  by  thcway-oT 
arms,  in  i'pite  of  the  queen  dowagcrjthe  regent,  and: 
the  council.  Befides,  he  knew  France  v/as  preparing; 
to  fend  chem  a  very  poweiful  aid.    And  therefore,. 
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he  faw  plainly,  that  it  would  be  a  very  hard  taflc  to 
fucceed  in  this  underjiakiiig:  befides,  that  it  was 
very  likely  this  war  would  occafion  a  rupture  with 
France.   ^ 

Add  to  this,  that  rtothing  was  more  repugnant 
than  a  war  p  his  defign  of  promoting  the  refor- 
mation. He  would  have  been  very  glad  if  the 
■  regent  of  Scotland  would  have  accepted  a  ten  years 
truce  which  he  fent  him  the  offer  ot ;  but  the  Scots 
would  by  no  means  confent  to  it,  becaufe  France  had 
promifcd  them  a  powerful  aid.  The  proteftor  was 
therefore  forced,  againft  his  will,  to  continue  the 
war  i  but,  as  he  did  not  chufe  to  command  the 
army  himfelf,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Fran- 
cis Talbot,  carl  of  Shrewfbuiy,  whom  he  appoint- 
ed his  lieutenant.  On  this  occafion,  he  plainly 
difcovered,  that  he  intended  to  ftretch  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  proteftorfhip  as  high  as  they  could 
go,  fince  he  would  have  the  earl  take  his  commif- 
iion  of  him.  However,  as  the  patent  he  had  ob- 
tained the  1 3  th  of  March  laft  year,  did  not  fo  clearly 
give  him  the  power  of  nominating  his  own  lieu- 
tenants, he  ordered  another  to  be  prepared, 
wherein  his  prerogatives  were  more  fully  explained 
and  enlarged. 

In  this  the  kin^  faid,  that  having,  by  his 
letters-patents  of  the  13th  of  March,  appointed 
his  unck%  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  proteftor  of  the 
kingdom,  and  governor  of  his  perfon,  his  inten- 
tion was,  that  the  claufes  therein  contained,  fhould 
be  underftood  in  the  ampleil  fenfe,  and  the  moft 
favourable  to  the  duke  that  could  be :  that  how- 
ever, as  moft  of  the  terms  might  be  liable  to  fome 
doubts,  he  declared,  that  he  conftituted  him  his 
lieutenant-general,  and  captain-general  though- 
cut  liis  whole  dominions,  with  power  to  order  his 
fubjcfts  to  take  up  arms  whenever  he  fliould  think 
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proper,  and  to  appoint  lieutenants  to  command  iti 
his  place,  both  by  fea  and  l|ind. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  aU  this  was  very 
contrary  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  late  king^  and 
consequently  to»  the  adt  of  parliJamcnt,  by*wlrich' 
he  was  empowered  before;  All  the  favours  grahi* 
cd  by  the  krng:  to  any  otkeir  biKthe  proteiftof, 
might  be  jvftilied  by  the  advice  of  thr  proteftor 
and  council :  but  thole  done  to  the  protector  hirJV 
leif,  muft  have  been  afcribed  wholly  to  the  per- 
lualions  of  the  perfon  who  received  them' ;  nay, 
in  extraordinary  favours,  it  was,  in  fomc  mtafure, 
turning  the  king's  patent  iiito  ridicule,,  by  mak- 
ing him  fay,,  he  granted  them  to-  the  prottftor  by  * 
the  advice  of  theprotedtor  himfelf. 

In  this  war,  which  was  carried  on  with  but  in-' 
different  fucccfs,  the  proteftor  made  ufe  of  fbme 
German  troops  that  had  been  in  the  fervice  of  the 
eleftor  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  who 
having  no  leader  in  the  empire,  had  ofFereddiem-  '" 
felvcs  to  him.,  and  were  readily  entertained  in  his  ., 
fervice.  This  had  raifed  great  murmurincs  agakift 
him,,    tlie  Englifti  being  impatient  of  feeing  ih 
the  kingdom  foreign  troops,   who  are   generally 

too  much  devoted  to  the  king.     It  was  cafy  ta 

perceive,  that  the  proteftor's  aim  was  to  flrengcJidtt' 
him  perfonally  with  the  aid  of  thefe  foreignem  '  / 

The  proteAor  could  not  even  efcape  the  cenfurtdf  * 
thofe  of  his  own  party:  he,  and  the  archbifhbp 61? 
Canterbury,  who  were  the  chief  fuppofters  w  tktf 
reformation^  carried  it  on  with  great  zeal,  thbii^h  ' 
always  with  an  eye  to  the  rule  they  had  laW  doWn    " 
of  proceeding  gradually.     Whatevet  reafons.thj^ 
might  have  for. taking  that  courfc,  the-  zcalbtts  df"   ' 
the  rcformeci  party  were  not  pleafed  with  it ;  B^-  ' 
caufe  they  were  afraid*  that  by  fomeTudden  une*-. 
pedted  turn,  the  work  ^ould  be  left  unfiniihidi,  * 

-    .  They 
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They  knew  the  prote«5tor  was  hatcd^ '  and  envied 
by  tnany  of  the  nobiUty ;  and  that  all  the  Romifh 
party  had  a  mortal  averfion  for  him;  This  made 
ihem  apprehend,  that  kis  enemies  would  at  length 
get  the  better  of  him,  the  adminiftration  he  was 
entrufted  with  beiag  of  fuch  a-  nature,  that  it  was 
hardly  poflfible  but  it  would  afibrd  fome  handle 
againft  him. 

In  the  year  1549,  the  proteftor^«  brother  was 
beheaded,  upon  which  occafion  he  incurred  very 
fevere  cenfures  for  confenting  to  his^  death.  It 
was  faid,  if  the  admiral  was  guilty,  it  was  only 
againft  his  brother,  whom  he  would  have  fup- 
planted,  and  it  feems  fcarcc  to  admit  of  a  doubt, 
that  it  was  this  lame  brother  who  was  his  adver- 
fary,  and  had  brought  him  to  the  fcafibld.  In- 
deed, it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofcd,  that  the  council 
would  ever  have  proceeded  fo-  rigoroufly  againft 
the  admiral,  if  they  had  not  thought  it  agreeable 
to  the  duke  his  brother,  or  if  they  had  not  been 
afraid  of  offending  him  by  declining  it.  Add  to 
this,  that  it  is  very  improbable,  that  the  young 
king,  v/ho  was  then  but  twelve  years  of  age,  would 
have  been  induced  to  conftrain  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  to  overlook  the  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, if  he  had  not  been  follicited  by  the  pro- 
teftor  to  take  fo  unufual  a  ftep.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent, that  the  duke  of  Somerfct  is  juftly  charg- 
able  with  the  heinous  guilt  of  profecuting  his  own 
brother  to  death,  for  offences  committed  againft 
his  perfoin  ooily.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  admiral  was 
never  clearly  proved  to  have  formed  any  ill  defign 
againft  the  king  or  the  ftate,  as  he  protefted  to  his 
laft  breath.  But  nothing  is  more  frequent  than 
for  plots  againft  minifters  to  be  looked  upon  as 
high  treafon. 

Y  3  We 
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Wc  can  by  no  mrans  fubfcribc  w  the  opiakiii 
of  Mr.  Rapin  upon  rhis  afFur^  iie  tells  m,  that 
he  cannot  help  fitrptfHng,  that  they  who  .had 
thoUf^ht!)  then  of  ruining  thcprote^r,  feigning; 
CO  be  his  friendi,  fpuired  him  on  with  all  their 
power  to  be  revenged  on  his  brother,  u>d  were 
very  ready  to  ferve  as  thf  inltrumenis  of  hiire* 
vcngf,  to  the  end  they  might  render  liim.  odtoua  : 
but,  it  fccms  much  more  probable,  that  hcdidnot 
want  to  be  ftimulatcd  by  them  t  and  that  he  was 
like  the  Turk,  unwilling  to  bear  a  brother  Mar 
the  throne.  Courtiers  arc  as  jealous  of  the  favmir 
of  a  king,  as  lovtrs  of  the  favour  of  a  tniftrefi, 
they  cannot  bear  to  fhare  it  with  n  rivals  .  There- 
fore, !x%  the  admiral  had  tor  a  time  counterbtl- 
lanccd  the  dukc'b  credit  with  the  king,  it  i«  na- 
tural to  fuppolc,  thatjcalouly  was  his  chief  motive 
10  To  cnicl  an  adion.  -     .   ' 

'Ihr.  animofity  of  the  nobles  againft  the:iproteo- 
tor  wxs  nrcatiy  innamed  by  his  readinefs  tod^toufe 
the  caufe  of  the  ixrople.  This  appeared  in  aacni- 
Mint  manner  on  ihc  following  occafwn.  AfccUthe 
llipprellion  of  the  abbeys,  there  were  vaflMium- 
bcis  of  monks  difpcrred  through  the  klngdonit 
v^ho  were  forced  to  work  for  their  bread,  ijieir 
penfionr.  bcinp  ill-paid,  or  not  fufficicntfor.iheir 
lubfiflcncc.  So  the  work  being  dividud  amoiw  fo 
many  iiands  the  profit  became  Icfsthanibefore. 
Moreover,  whiHt  the  nioniillerict  ftoodi  their  lands 
were  k  r  nut  at  eafy  rentst  to  farmers,  who,  to  eul- 
tivarc  thcni,  wen*  oblicjcd  to  employ  a  vaft'mim- 
bcroC  people.  Bur,  atn-i- tiiefc  lands  were  fiUIen 
into  itie  hands  of  the  nobility  and  gentry^  the -rents 
wen.  iiin<:h  raifed ;  whence  it  came  to  pa^,  that 
th<:  faiiiiers  to  make  tliemiurn  to  better  account, 
were  i'o.ccd  to  employ  fewer  hands,  unU  Icifen  the 

On 


Oii  tEe  other  fide,  the  ptopn^om  of  die 
^finding,  liifce  the  bift  pesx  ^th,  France,  t 
-vAdlen  tndefloutifttcd,..  bethought  .^hemfelTCi  ot 
.Weeding,  iheep^nbtcjuwlei^wagl  bi^gt)^  them  in 
AiORt  monef  than  oeftiV  Ta^^i^t'fiIla-ther  qiy^ 
idMnrgrsuDdsta'bcJacUtred-  Heocc.voJf  J*everal 
HKOiivenienciea.  la  the  Brft  place,,  the  price  of 
txtn  «at  rzifed;-  to  the  great  dofnownit  of  die 
'loMr  ibrt  of  people.  In  toe  next  plpice,  the  land- 
-3Uda,  or  their  farmers,  liad  occalioiKonly  for  venr 
-ftw  peifens  to  lo<^  after  [heir  flocks  in  eroiuids  fo 
^nclofi^.  Thus  many  were  deprived  ofthe  meails 
of  Ifetting  a  livelihood,  wid  the  profit  of  the  lands* 
-^vrHichwas  bcfore&aTedby  a.greac.many,  was  sK 
inoSt  wholly  engrofled  by  the.  kodlords.  This  pc- 
cslioned  great  complaints  andimurmurs  amoaig 
«he  conunoa  people^,  v^o  iaw  they  w^):e  likely  t» 
be  reduced  to  great  milery.  Nay,  ieveral  litdc 
iwoks  were  publKhed,  fetting  fbith  the  mrfchiefi 
which  muft  refnlt  feom  fuch  ptoccei^ngs.. 

But  the  nohilu^  and  gentty'  continued  the 
time  courfe  notwithftanding,  without  being  at 
iiU  follicitous  about  the  con&quences.  The 
protc^r  openly  efpoufed  the  caiue  of  the  poor. 

rple,  dther  to  mortify  the  nobles,  by. whom 
wa&  decefbed,   or  hecaufe  he  was  aware'  of. 
the.  mifcfaieA   wJufh  inight  arife  from.pc^ulsr 
idifcontcnt.  ... 

In  a  5+8,  the  mhrfMantt  about  Hampton- 
Court  petidanedtfaeprote^lw  and  councl],  com- 
plaitiing,  that  whereat  the  late  king,  in  hU  fick- 
■efs,  had  iodofed  a  par!?,  there  to  divert  himfelf 
with  private  eaiy  gamej  the  deer  ot  that  park  did 
■overlay  the  country,  and  it  was  a  great  burden  to 
them,  and  therefore  theydel^red  that  it  miglit  be 
laid  open.  The  protoftpr  and  council,  confidcr- 
ing  that  it  was  fe  nev  Wiodfbr,  and  ^vas  not  ulb- 
-    Y4  ful 
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ful  to  the  king,  but  rather  a  charge,  ordered  it  to 
be  laid  upon,  and  the  deer  to  be  carried  to  Wind- 
ier; but  with  this  provifo,  that  if  the  king,  when 
he  came  of.  age,  acfired  to  have: a  ip^k  there, 
what  they  did^  jhould.be  no  prejudice 'to  hin)^ 

The  year  before  the  proteftor  appointed  com- 
milBoners  tp  cxa,niine«  whether  thofe  who  had  the 
abbey:land$,  kept  hofpitality,  and  performed  all 
the  Cohdifions  upon  which  thofe  lands  were  fold 
them.  But,  he  met  with  fo  many  obftacles  in  the 
execution  of  this  order,  that  it  produced  no  cf- 
feft,  .      . 

Thus  the  proteftor  continued  to  aggravate  the 
hatred  of  the.  nobility  and  gentry,  who  found  their 
account  in  countenancing  thefe  abufes,  ^Nay^  it 
happened,  in  the  laft  fcflion  of  the  padiament, 
that  the  lords  paffed  an  act  for  giving  every  one 
leave  to  inclofe  his  grounds  if  he  pleafed:  but  the 
bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  commons ;  and  yet 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  went  on  inclofing  their 
lands  :  this  occafioned  a  general  difcontent  among 
the  people,  who  had  apprehcnfions  of  a  formed 
defign  to  ruin  them,  and  reduce  them  to  aftate  of 
flavery.  Upon  this  the  common  people  made  an 
infurredtion  in  Wiltlhire -,  but  fir  William,  Hor- 
bert  difpcrfcd  them,  and  caufed.fomc.  of  them  to 
be  handed. 

About  the  fame  time  there  were  like  infuixec- 
tions  in  SufTex,  Hamplhire,  Kent,  Gloceftcrlhirc, 
Suffolk,  Warwickfhire,  Eflex,  Hertfordlhire,  Lci- 
cefterlhire,  Rudandfnire,'  and  Worccfterfliire.  ■., 

The  proteftor,  perceiving  the  .flames  were  kind- 
ling all  over  the  kingdom,  fent  to  let  the  p^Qple 
know  he  was  ready  to  redrefs  their  grievanqcs^  and 
by  this  means  he  flopped  their  fury, .  Jji  prefer  jp 
perform  his  promilc,  he  laid  the. affair  before  t.hiJ 
council,  hoping  that  fomc   expedient   might  be 

found 
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found  to  fatisfy  the  malecontents.  But  fae  met 
with  fo  great  oppofltion,  that  he  thought  it  abfo- 
lutely  neceffatY  to  hav.e  VtCduffe  to  his  fble  autho- 
rity i  and  thefefbrt;  edifitfary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  whole  Council,  he  iffuM  out  a  prockrnation 
againft  all  new  inclofures,  and  granted  a  general 
pardon  to  the  peoplefor  what  was  paft. 
^  He  went  further :  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
■the  council,  he  appointed  commiflioners,  with  an 
unlimited  power,  to  hear  and  determine  caufes 
^^bout  inclofures,  highways,  and  cottages.  Thcfc 
commiflioners  were  much  complained  of  by  the 
jidbility  and  gentry,  who  faid  openly,  phat  it  was 
atl  invafion  of  their  property,  to  fubjefl:  them  to  an 
arbitrary  power  :  they  even  went  fo  far  as  to  op- 
pofe  the  commiflioners  when  they  offered  to  exe- 
cute their  comminion.  For  this  reafon,  the  pro- 
leftor,  whofe  meafures  were  generally  oppofod» 
was  not  able  to  redress  this  grievance  fo  fully  as 
he  defired.  So  the  people  finding  the  court  did 
■not  perform  what  w^  promifed,  rofe  again  in  fc- 
veral  places,  and  particularly  in  Oxfordfhire,  De- 
vonlhire,  Norfolk,  and  Yorfclhire.  Thofe  in  Ox- 
fordfhire were  immediately  difperfed  by  the  lord 
Gray. 

The  infurreftion  in  Devonrtilre  was  more  con- 
fiderable  and  dangeroiw-  That  county  abounding 
with  people,  who  had  only  complied  outwardly 
with  the  alterations  made  in  religion,  the  priefts 
and  monks  ran  in  among  them,  and  ufcti  their 
utmoft  efforts  to  foment  the  rebellion.  They  came 
together  firft  on  the  tenth  of  June  -,  and,  in  a  Ihort 
time,  they  grew  to  be  ten  thpufand  itrong. 

At  firft  the  proteftor  neglefted  this  affair,  hope- 

ing  tliis  infurreftion  might  be  quelled  as.eafily  as 

the  others  had  been.    At  laft,  perceiving  they  were 

■  bent 
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bent  to  perfifl:  in  their  rcMIion,  -lie  frnt  the  lord 
KiifTcl  with  a  fmall  force  to  Hop  tlicir  proceedings. 

The  rebcHion  was  i'ocji  (.]iicllL'd,  and,  dining 
the  continuance  of  it,  the  pioteflor  difcovercd, 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  coTidu^,  that  he  did 
not  defire  to  come  to  extremities  with  the  rebels; 
being  either  perli-iaded  that  the  jicoplc  liad  reafon 
to  complain,  ordenrous  to  gain  their  favour  as  a 
lliield  againlt  the  nobility,  who  hated  him.  In- 
fomueh  that,  after  all  the  coinmotions  were  over, 
he  moved  in  the  council,  that  there  might  be  a 
general  panhm  proclaimed  of  all  that  was  paft,  in 
order  to  reliore  tlic  peace  of  the  kingdom.  But 
this  motion  met  with  great  oppofition.  Many  of 
the  council  v/cre  for  taking  this  occafion  to  curb 
che  infolencc  ol  tlic  pcoj^le.  But  the  proteftor  be- 
ing of  another  mind,  gave  out,  by  his  fole  au- 
ihovity,  a  general  par<ton  of  all  that  had  been  done 
betbrc  tlie  twency-tirll  of  Auguft,  and  excepted 
cut  of  it  only  a  few  itbel  prifoners. 

He  iiad  power  to  act  in  this  manner  by  virtue 
of  hi-s  patent,  bur  it  drew  upon  him  more  and 
moie  tlie  hatred  of  the  nobles,  as  well  as  of  a  good 
part  of  liie  coiinlt-llors,  who  were  highly  niorti- 
lirt!  to  (l-c  tl'.ty  wereeonfuheil  only  for  form-fake, 
^tnd  that  ilieir  opinions  were  of  no  manner  oi' 
wei!;Iif.  1 1  muiV,  Iicwever,  be  aeknowlcdj;ed, 
that  l-'.i)!;I:::Ki  was,  by  ihe  pnidcnce  and  modera- 
tion of  tise  j-rotedtor,  delivered  from  one  of  tlic 
moiV  tiireaici  linr^  lloniis  ih;it  ar  any  time  had  broke 
out.  ill  it. 

Foreign  niiniilers  wvvv  advcrtiied  of  the  wiiole 
:i^;iir  in  a  letter  wrote  I'y  tlie  protefior  to  fir  Philip 
I  |i)i)by,  nil  luitlii'ntic  copy  of  which  wc  fliall  here 
hiy  before  tiu;  ie.is!er. 

A  Later 
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A  Letter  from^the  Proteftor  to  Sir  Philip  Hobby; 
concerning  the  Rebellions  at  Home. 

«  KNOWING  that  allfiich  as  be  embafladors 
**  abroad,  are  not  only  defirous  of  news,  for  the 
**  love  they  bear  to  their  own  country  naturally; 
**  defiring  often  to  hear  of  the  eftate  of  it,  but 
**  alio  to  confirm  and  confute  fuch  rumours  as  be 
*'  fpread  in  the  parts  where  they  lie,  we  have 
"  thought  good  to  impart  what  fince  our  laft  letters 
*'  hath  chanced. 

"  The  Devonfhire  men  are  well  chaftifed  and 
**  appeafed ;  three  other  of  their  captains  have  v6- 
*'  luntarily  come  in,  and  fimply  fubmitted  thcm- 
**  felvcs  to  fir  Thomas  Pomery,  knight.  Wife 
**  and  Harrice,  who  before  were  fled,  and  could 
*'  not  be  found,  and  the  country  cometh  in  daily 
*'  to  my  lord  privy-feal,  by  one  hundred  and  one 
*'  thoufand,  to  crave  their  pardon,  and  be  put  in 
"  fome  fure  hope  of  grace.  Burry,  and  fome  one  or 
*'  two  more  of  their  blind  guides  that  cfcaped  from 
*'  the  fword,  have  attempted,  in  the  mean  feafon, 
*'  to  ftir  up  Somerfetlhire,  and  hive  gotten  them 
*^  a  band  or  camp  j  but  they  are  fent  after,  and 
"  we  truft,  by  this,  they  have  as  they  deferve. 

''  The  earl  of  Warwick  lieth  near  to  the  rebels 
"  in  Norfolk,  which  faint  now  and  would  hav6 
*'  grace  gladly  fo  that  all  might  be  pardoned,  Ket 
*'  and  the  other  arch-traitors.  The  number  upon 
''  that  is  at  a  ftay  ;  and  they  daily  Ihrink  fo  faft 
*'  away,  that  there  is  great  hope  that  they  will  leave 
*'  their  captains,  dcft:itute  and  alone,  to  receive  their 
**  worthy  reward;  the  which  is  the  thing  they  mod: 
*'  dcfire,  to  fpare  as  much  as  may  be  the  cffufioii 
•*  of  blood ;  anci  that,  namely,  of  our  own  nation. 

*^  In  Yorkftiire  a  commotion  was  attempted  the 
*^  week  Lift  pad  ;  but  the  gentlemen  were  fo  foon 

."  upon 
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upon  them,  and  fo  forwardly,  that  it  was  ftraight 

lupprcflcd;    and,  with  wtcping  eyes,  the  reft 

upon  their  knees,  they  v/holly  together  defircd 
**•  the  gentlemen  to  obtain  their  pardon;  the  which 
•'  the  king's  majelly  hath  lb  granted  unto  tlirm, 
**  as  may  itand  with  his  highnels's  honour:  fo  that, 
**  for  the  inner  parts,  thanks  be  to  the  ahnighty 
.^*  God,  the  cafe  ftandeth  in  good  points. 

*'  The  caufes  and  pretences  of  thefe  uproars  and 
**  riotings,  arc  divers  and  uncertain  -,  and  fo  full 
*'  of  variety,  almoil  in  every  camp,  as  they  call 
**  them,  that  ir  is  hard  to  write  what  it  is ;  as  yc 
*'  know  it  is  like  to  be  of  people  without  head,  and 
**  that  would  have  they  wot  not  what.  Some 
*'  crieth,  Pluck  down  inclofures  and  parks ;  fomc 
**  for  the  commons ;  others  pretend  the  religion  ; 
**  a  number  would  rule  anoth(*r  while,  and  direft 
*'  things  as  gentlemen  have  done  -,  and,  indeed,  all 
*'  have  conceived  a  wonderful  liate  a^ainll  gentle- 
*'  men,  and  taketh  them  all  as  their  enemies.  The 
"  ruffians  among  them,  and  ilie  foldiers  which  be 
"  the  cliief  dot-rs,  h)ok  forf|)oil.  Sothat  itieemeth 
'*'  no  other  thing  but  a  plague  and  a  fury  aniongll: 
••'  the  vilcfl  anti  woril  fort  of  men :  for,  except  De- 
"  \onlhiie  and  Cornwall,  and  they  notpafttwoor 
*Mhrce,  in  all  other  places,  not  one  gentleman,  or 

mi;l!i  of  reputation,  v/as  ever  amongll  them,  but 

aj;aiM.Il  their  wills,  and  asprilbners. 

*'  In  Korlblk,  ja'ntlemen,  anvl  all  fervingmen  for 
*'■  their  lakes,  arc  as  ill  handlcil  as  may  be.  Hut 
*'  this  l)roi!  is  well  aliwagcrd,  and  in  a  manner  at  a 
*"  point  fiiortlyto  \u:  ended  with  the  grace  of  God. 

^*  On  the  otiier  ]K\n  oi  ilit:  feas  we  have  not  fo 
*'  good  news;  lor  liic  J-reneh  king,  taking  now 
*•-  his  time  aiui  (lecafions  01   tills  reb«'Uion  within 

the  reahu,    ii  t:o:ii-  unto  Ikilhngnois,    with   a 

^reai  number  o**  li'jrleuien  and  fcoimen,  him- 

**  I'ell 
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felf  in  perfon :  and,  as  we  are  adverciied  by  the 
letters  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  this  prefent,  from 
"  Ambletue,  or  Ncwhaven,  the  Almain  camp, 
"  or  Almain  hill,  a  piece  appertaining  to  the  faid 
Ambletue,  was  that  day  delivered  to  the  French 
by  traiterous  confent  of  the  camp ;  their  vari- 
ance falling  out,  or  feigned,  between  the  cap- 
tain and  fokliers  ;  {o  that  they  are  now  beiieged 
"  near  and  in  a  manner  round.  Howbeit  they 
**  write,  that  the  piece  itfelf  of  Newhaven  wiU 
*'  be  well  enough  defended,  God  affifting  them, 
"  who  be  in  as  good  and  ftout  a  courage  as  any 
men  may  be,  and  as  defirous  to  win  honour,  and 
give  a  good  account  of  their  charge.  Thus  we 
"  bid  you  heartily  farewell.     Auguft  twenty-four, 

"  1 549-" 

The  war  with  Scotland  was  not  luccefsful  in 
the  campaign  of  the  year  1 549  ;  De  Thermes, 
who  had  fucceeded  Defle,  having  taken  Brou^ty 
caftle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proteftor,  finding 
himfelf  obliged  to  employ  the  army  defigned  for 
Scotland  againft  the  rebels  of  Norfolk,  and  not 
daring  even  to  fend  that  army  at  a  diftancc  from 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  refolved  at  length  to 
dcmolifli  Hadington  j  which  was  done  accordingly 
on  the  fifteenth  of  September. 

Meanwhile  the  war  begun  by  the  king  of 
Frince  made  the  proteftor  extremely  uneafy.  He 
had  received  information  that  Henry  II.  was  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  the  German  protcftants, 
and  had  promifed  them  a  ftrong  aid,  as  fbon  as  he 
Ihould  have  received  Boulogne.  It  was  natural 
to  concUide  from  hence  that  he  would  make  a  pow- 
erful effort  next  campaign  ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
refift  him,  England  would  be  obliged  to  make  a 
confiderable  armament.  But  the  king's  exchequer 

wa.<i 
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was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  there  was  danger  of 
raifing  new  commotions  by  denianding  freflifubfi- 
dies  of  the  parHament. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  proteftorwas  exceed- 
ing zealous  for  the  reformation,  he  plwnly  faw  no- 
thing could  be  more  advantageous,  than  the  union 
of  France  with  the  German  proteftants.  But  he 
was  forry  it  was  to  ■coft  the  Englilh  Boulogne.  The 
proteftor  farther  confidered,  that,  if  the  war  with 
France  Ihould  laft  any  time,  there  was  fomereafon 
to  fear  the  Romifh  party  would  be  able  to  ftir  up 
troubles  in  the  kingdom.  And,  if  theyfhould,  it 
was  eafy  to  fee  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  carry  on 
three  years  war  at  once.  In  Ihort,  there  was  another 
reafon  which  concerned  him  in  particular,  and 
which  made  him  defirous  of  a  peace  with  France. 
This  was,  that  the  war  might  give  his  enemies  too 
great  an  advantage,  on  account  of  the  ill  acci- 
dents it  might  be  attended  with  :  whereas,  a  peace 
enabled  him  to  parry  their  blows. 

He  knew  there  was  a  ftrong  faftion  already. 
formed  againft  him,  as  well  by  reafon  of  the  envy 
which  always  attends  greatnefs,  and  of  his  having 
difobliged.the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  bufinefs  of 
jnclofurcs,  as  becaufe  of  the  wrong  he  had  done 
to  many  of  the  counfellors,  in  depriving  them  of 
the  dignity  of  regents,  and  reducing  them  to  the 
bare  itate  of  privy- counfellors.  Among  thefe, 
the  chief  were  the  earl  of  Southampton,  who  had 
taken  his  place  again  in  the  council  j  and  the  earl 
of  Wai-wick.  This  laft  was  immoderately  ambiti- 
ous ;  !ie  envied  the  proiedor,  and  efteemed  him 
but  little. 

'['he  carl  of  Southampton  perceiving  this,  fug- 
g(  lU-d  to  him,  that  iic  had,  in  reality,  got  all  ihofe 
victories  for  which  the  prorL-ftor  triumphed  ;  that 
he  lud  won  die  Beld  at  i'inkey,  near  Muflclbiirgh, 

and 
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and  had  fubdued  the  rebels  in  Norfolk ;  and,  as 
he  had  before  defeated  the  French,  fo,  if  he  was 
fent  over  thither,  new  triumphs  would  follow  him ; 
but  it  was  below  him  to  be  fecond  to  any.  So  he 
engaged  him  to  oppofe  in  all  things  the  protedtor, 
all  whofe  wary  motions  were  afcribed  to  fear  or 
dulnefs.  To  this  he  faid,  "  What  friendfhip  could 
be  expefted  from  a  man  who  had  no  pity  on  his 
brother  ?'* 

•  The  duke  of  Somerfet  had  indeed  given  great 
grounds  for  jealoufies  againft  him,  but  nothing 
drew  upon  him  more  public  envy  than  the  noble 
palace  he  was  raifing  in  the  Strand,  which  ftill 
bears  his  name.  It  was  built  from  the  ruins  of 
fome  bilhops  houfes  and  churches,  which  rendered 
it  ftill  more  invidious  to  the  people.  It  was  faid^ 
that,  whilft  the  king  was  engaged  in  fuch  danger* 
ous  wars,  and  London  much  difordered  by  the 
plague  that  had  been  in  it  fome  months,  he  was 
then  bringing  architefts  from  Italy,  and  defigning 
fuch  a  houfe  as  had  not  been  feen  in  England.  It 
was  alfo  faid,  that  many  bifhops  and  cathedrals  had 
refigned  many  manors  to  him  to  obtain  his  favour. 

Though  this  was  not  done  without  leaveobtained 
from  the  king  ;  for,  in  a  grant  of  fome  lands  made 
to  him  by  the  king,  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  in 
the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  it  is  faid  that  thefe 
lands  were  given  him  as  a  reward  of  his  fervices  in, 
Scotland;  for  which  he  was  offered  greater  rewards: 
but,  that  he  refufing  to  accept  of  (uch  grants  as 
might  too  much  impoverifli  the  crown,  had  taken 
a  licence  from  the  bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for 
alienating  fome  of  the  lands  of  that  bifhopric  to 
him.  He  is  in  that  patent  called,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  duke  of  Somerfet :  which  expreffion,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  had  not  been  ufed  for  ibme 
years  paft  but  in  fpeaking  of  fovereign  princes* 

It 
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Tt  was  alfo  faid,  that  many  of  the  ch&atry  land* 
had  been  fold  to  hia  friends  at  eafy  rates ;  for  which 
they  concluded  he  had  great  prefents  i  and  an  un- 
common profpcrity  had  raifcd  him  too  high ;  fo 
that  he  did  not  behave  to  the  nobility  with  that 
condefcenfion  which  might  be  expected  from  him. 

All  thefe  things  concurred  to  raife  him  many 
enemies,  and  he  had  very  few  friends  •,  for  none 
adhered  firmly  to  him  but  Paget,  and  fecretary 
Smith,  and  archbifhop  Cranmer,  who  was  never 
known  to  forfake  his  friend.  All  thofe  that  fa- 
voured the  old  fupcrftition  were  his  enemies  j  and, 
feeing  the  earl  of  Southampton  at  the  head  of  the 
party  againfl:  him,  they  all  immediately  joined 
with  him.  Goodrich,  bifliopofEly,  who  was  fo 
the  reformation,  joined  them  likewifc.  He  had 
attended  the  admiral  in  his  preparation  fordeath, 
from  whom  he  had  received  very  ill  impreflions  of 
the  protestor.  All  his  enemies  were  fenfible,  and 
he  was  fenfible  himfelf,  that  the  continuance  of 
the  war  would  inevitably  ruin  him  ■,  and,  that  a 
peace  would  confirm  him  in  his  power,  and  give 
him  time  and  Icifur'e  to  defeat  the  party  that  was 
now  fo  rtrong  againft  him  that  it  was  not  poffible 
for  him  to  mafter  without  the  help  of  time. 

This  confideration  made  the  proteftor  rcfolve 
to  propofe  to  the  council  the  reftitution  of  Bou- 
logne to  France.  He  backed  this  motion  with  all 
the  reafons  he  thought  moll  plaufible,  adding, 
that,  byconcludingapeace  with  France,  England 
would,  at  the  fame  time,  be  freed  from  a  bur- 
thenfome  and  withal  a  fruitlefs  war  with  Scotland, 
fince  it  was  not  poflible  to  attain  the  end  propofed 
in  beginning  it. 

This  propofalwas  received  by  the  council  with 
figns  of  mdignation,  and  confidered  as  downright 
("uwaidicc.     It  was  too  nice  an  aifair  for  the  pro- 
testor 
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teftor  to  think  of  doing  it  by  his  own  authority ; 
and  therefore,  though  he  plainly  perceived  the 
oppofite  faflion  would  carry  it,  he  was  willing  his 
propofal  Iho^ild  be  debated  in  form. 

The  rei'ult  of  their  confultation  .was,  that  Bou- 
logne fhould  not  be  reftored,  but  that  they  (hould 
endeavour  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
for  the  fecurity  of  that  place.  Paget  was  appointed 
for  the  embafly,  becaufc,  being  devoted  to  the 
protcftor,  the  ill  fucccfs  which  attended  this  nego- 
ciation  was  defigned  to  be  thrown  upon  him,  in 
order  to  alperfc  the  protedtor  himfclf. 

There  had  been  fo  many  ill  reports  publifhed 
againfl  tlie  duke  of  Somerfet,  that  it  was  not  pof- 
flble  but  thathelhould  hear  of  them,  andguefs  at 
the  authors  of  them.  Thus  all  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember was  fpent  in  difputes  and  heats,  his  ene« 
mies  only  feeking  an  occafion  of  quarrel,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  execute  what  they  had  relolved.  Several 
perfons  interpofed  to  mediate,  but  to  no  effeA ; 
for  now  the  faftion  againft  him  was  grown  too 
ftrong. 

The  protedtor  feeing  his  enemies  go  openly  to 
work,  was  apprehenfive  that  they  had  formed  a 
defign  to  carry  away  the  king. 

On  the  fixth  of  Odobcr,  1549^  the  lord  St.  John, 
prefident  of  the  council,  the  earls  of  Southampton, 
Warwick,  and  Arundel;  fir  Edward  North,  fir 
Richard  Southwel,  fir  Edmund  Peckham,  fir  Ed- 
ward Wotton,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  met  at  Ely  houfe 
in  Holborn,  and  fat  as  the  kind's  council.  Secre- 
tary Petre  being  fent  to  them,  in  the  king's  name, 
to  afk  the  reafon  of  their  meeting,  they  forced  him 
to  (lay  with  them. 

Being  thus  met,  they  confidered  the  ftate  of  the 
kingdom,  and  laid  on  the  proteftor.  the  blame  of 
all  the   pretended   diibrders .  which  were  found 
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liiere,  and  of  the  lofTes  lately  fuftaincdin  France, 
taking  for  granted  that  they  would  not  have  hap- 
pened had  he  followed  the  advice  of  the  council. 
They  then  declared,  that  they  had  that  very  day 
intended  to  confer  with  him  i  but,  hearing  he  had 
armed  his  fervants,  and  many  others  whom  he  had 
placed  about  the  king,  they  did  not  think  them- 
i'elves  obliged  to  expofe  their  defencelcfs  perfons 
to  an  armed  force. 

This  done,  they  fent  for  the  lord-mayor,  alder- 
men, and  common-council  of  London,  with  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  cxpreOy  forbid  them 
to  own  the  duke  of  Somerfet  for  proteilor.  The 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  promiled  to  obey.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  aniwered  more  cautiouflyi 
but,  in  all  likelihood,  moft  part  of  them  were 
already  gained,  as  it  plainly  appeared  two  days 
after. 

I'hc  lord-chancclior,  the  marquifs  of  North- 
ampton, the  earl  of  Shrcwibury,  fir  Thomas  Chey- 
ney,  fir  John  Gage,  fir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  tlte 
lord-chicf-iuftice  Montague,  joined  with  them  j 
being  highly  provoked  at  the  proteflor  removing 
the  king  to  Windfor,  upon  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  p.oceedings  of  the  council  againlt  him,  and 
arming  fuch  as  he  could  gather  about  him  at 
Windfor  or  I  lampton -court.  They  he-cupon  wrote 
a  letter  to  t!ie  king,  a  copy  of  which  we  fliall  here 
lay  before  the  ceaticr. 

'i'he  Council's  Letter  to  the  King  againft  the  Pro-? 
teitor.     An  Original. 

"  MOST  high  and  mighty  prince,  our  moft 
"  gracious  fovercign  lonl,  it  may  pleale  your  ma- 
*'jclty  to  be  advertifcti,  that,  having  heard  fuch 
"  niefiage  as  it  plcafcd  your  niajefly  to  fenduntp 
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**  us  by  your  highnefs's  fccretary,  fir  William 
**  Pctre ;  like  as  it  was  much  to  our  grief  and  dif- 
"  comfort  to  undcrftand,  that,  upon  untrue  in- 
•'  formations,  your  majefty  feemcd  to  have  fome 
**  doubt  of  our  fidelities ;  fo  do  we,  upon  our 
*'  knees,  moft  humbly  befecch  your  majefty  to 
think,  that,  as  we  have  always  ferved  the  king's 
majefty,  your  moft  noble  father,  and  your  high- 
"  ncfs  likewife,  faithfully  and  truly ;  fo  do  wc 
*'  mind  always  to  continue  your  majefty*s  true 
^'  fcrvants,  to  the  efFufion  of  our  bloo4,  ^^^d  the 
•*  lofs  of  our  lives. 

*'  And,  for  the  fecurity  of  your  royal  perfon's 
fafcguard,  and  prefervation  of  your  realms  and 
dominions,  have  at  this  time  confulted  together, 
*'  and  for  none  other  caufe,  we  take  God  to  witnefs. 
*'  We  have,  heretofore,  by  all  good  and  gentle 
means,  attempted  to  have  had  your  highnels's 
*'  uncle,  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  to  have  governed 
your  majefty's  affairs,  by  the  advice  of  us  and  the 
reft  of  your  counfellors  ;  but,  finding  him  fo 
**  much  given  to  his  own  will,  that  he  always  re- 
*'  fufed  to  hear  rcafon  •,  and  therewith  doing  fun- 
dry  fuch  things  as  were,  and  be  moft  dangerous 
to  your  moft  royal  perfon,  and  to  your  whole 
*'  realm,  we  thought  yet  again  to  have  gently  and 
*'  quietly  fpoke  with  him  in  thefe  things,  had  he 
*'  not  gathered  force  about  him,  in  fuch  fort  as  wc 
**  might  cafily  perceive  him  earneftly  bent  to  the 
**  maintenance  of  his  old  wilful  and  troublous  do- 
**  ings.  For  redrefs  whereof,  and  none  othet 
"  caufe,  we  do  prci'ently  remain  here  ready  to  live 
"  and  die  your  true  fcrvants. 

\nd  tlic  aflembly  of  almoft  all  your  council 

being  now  here,  we  have,  for  the  better  fer- 

"  vice  of  your  majefty,  caufcd  your  fecretary  to 

remain  here  with  us,  moft  humbly  befceching 

Z  2  "  your 
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The  council  at  London  complaipcd  much  of 
this,  that  the  king  fhould  be  carried  to  a  place 
where  there  were  no  provifions  fit  for  him.  So  they 
ordered  all  things  that  he  might  need,  to  be  fent 
to  him  from  London. 

On  the  8th  of  Oftober,  1549,  they  went  in  a 
body  to  Guildhall,  where  the  common-council  was 
met.  They  declared  to  it,  that  they  were  fo  far 
from  having  any  nil  defigns  againft  the  king,  that 
their  fole  aim  was  to  take  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  only  minded  his 
own  private  intereft.  Upon  which  the  com- 
mon-council openly  declared^  they  were  ready  to 
ftand  by  them  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power* 

No  fooner  was  the  duke  informed,  that  not 
only  the  city  of  London,  but  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  of  whom  he  thought  himfelf  fe- 
cure,  had  forfakcn  him,  but  his  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  refolved  to  ftruggle  no  longer  ; 
though  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  who 
was  chiefly  accufed  for  his  protefting  the  Com- 
mons, might  have  eafily  gathered  a  great  body  of 
men  for  his  own  prefervation  ;  but  he  thought  it 
more  adviiable  to  yield  to  the  tide  now  againft 
him.  He  therefore  declared  himfelf  willing  to 
fubmit,  and  offered  the  following  articles  to  the 
king  and  his  council. 

Articles  offered  by  me  the  lord  proteftor,  to  the 
king's  majefty,  in  the  prefence  of  his  highnefs's 
council,  and  others  his  majefty's  lords  and  gen- 
tleman at  Windfor,  to  be  declared  on  my  behalf 
to  the  lords,  and  the  reft  of  his  highnefs's  council 
remaining  at  Londoni 

**  FIRST,  That  I  do  not^  nor  did  mean  to  ap- 
prehend any  of  them,  or  otherwife  to  difturb  or 
moleft  them  i   but   hearing  tell  of  their  fuch 
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•  meetings  and  aflemblies,  and  gathering  of  horfc- 
'  men  and  other  powers,  out  of  feveral  countries, 
"  not  being  privy  of  the  caufes  thereof,  to  avoid 
*'  farther  inconveniencies,  and  danger  which  might 
"  eniue  to  your  majefty's  perfon ;  which,  by  many 
rumours,  certain  intelligences,  and  fundry  mef- 
fages,  was  declared  imminent  unto  your  high- 
*'  nefs,  and  to  me  the  lord-proteftor,  I  was  forced 
"  to  feek  this  defence,  as  I  at  the  firft  beginning 
*'  declared  unto  your  highnefs. 

"  Secondly,  That  this  force  and  power,  which 
"  is  here  aflembled  about  your  majefty  at  this  pre- 
**  fenr,  is  to  do  none  of  them,  which  be  there  at 
"  London,  or  elfewhere,  either  in  perfon  or  goods, 
*'  any  damage  or  hurt,  but  to  defend  only,  if  any 
"  violence  fhould  be  attempted  againll  your  high- 
"  nefs.  As  for  any  contention  and  flrife  betwixt 
**  me,  the  lord-prote6tor,  and  ^the  council  therCt 
*'  I  do  not  refufe  to  come  to  any  reafonable  end 
*'  and  conclufion,  that  fliould  be  for  the  prefer- 
"  vation  of  your  majefly,  and  tranquillity  of  the 
**  realm,  if  they  will  fend  any  two  of  them,  with 
**  commiffion  on  their  behaJfs,  to  conclude  and 
make  a  good  end  between  us. 

And  I  moft  humbly  befeech  your  majefty, 
to  appoint  any  two  of  fuch  as  be  here  about 
•'  your  majefty  to  join  with  the  fame ;  and  what* 
foever  thofe  four,  or  three  of  them,  fliall  deter- 
mine, I  do  and  fhall  wholly  and  fully  fubmit 
myfelf  thereunto.  And,  that  for  more  confir- 
'^  mation  of  it,  fhall  be  fo  thought  goo4  to  the 
faid  pirrfons,  their  agreement  and  conclufion  to 
*'  be  eftablidied  and  ratified  by  parliament,  or 
"  any  other  order  that  fliall  be  deviled.  And  I 
"  befeech  your  majefty,  that  at  my  humble  fuit, 
*'  and  by  the  advice  of  me,  and  other  of  yoiir 
**  council  here,  for  the  better  proceedings  herein, 

"  and 
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**  and  to  take  away  all  doubts  and  fears  that 
"  might  aril'e,  to  grant  to  them  fdur,  or  any  fuch 
*^  two  of  them,  which  they  (hall  fend  for  the  pur- 
"  pofe  abovefaid,  free  paflagc  for  themfelves, 
**  and  with  each  of  them  twenty  of  their  fervants, 
*'  to  fafely  come,  tarry  here,  and  return  at  their 
"  pleafure.  And  I  moft  humbly  befeech  your 
*'  majefly,  that  this  bill  figned  with  your  ma- 
*'  jelly's  hands  and  ours,  may  be  a  fufHcient  war- 
"  rant  therefore." 

Given  and  exhibited  at  the  caftle  of  Windfor, 
October  8,  1549. 

Hereupon  there  was  fent  to  London  a  war- 
rant under  the  king's  hand,  for  any  two  of  the 
lords  of  the  council  that  were  there  to  come  to 
Windfor  with  twenty  fervants  a-piece,  who  had 
the  king's  faith  for  their  fafety  in  coming  and  go- 
ing: and  Cranmer,  Paget,  and  Smith  wrote  to 
them  to  end  the  matter  peaceably,  and  not  fol- 
low cruel  counfels,  nor  fufFer  themfelves  to  be 
milled  by  thofe  who  meant  otherwife  than  they 
profefled;  of  which  they  knew  more  than  they 
would  then  mention.  This  feemed  to  be  levelled 
at  the  earl  of  Southampton. 

On  October  9,  1549,  the  council  at  London  in- 
creafed  by  the  acceffion  of  lord  Ruflel,  lord  Went- 
worth,  fir  Anthony  Brown,  fir  Anthony  Wing- 
field,  and  fir  John  Baker,  thefpeaker  of  the  Houfc 
of  Commons.  For  thofe  who  had  been  for  a 
while  attached  to  the  proteftor,  feeing  he  was  re- 
folved  to  fubmit,  came  and  united  themfelves  to 
the  prevailing  party  ;  fo  that  they  were  in  all  two 
and  twenty.  They  were  informed,  that  the  pro- 
teftor  had  iaid,  that  if  they  intended  to  put  him 
to  death,  the  king  fliould  die  firft;  and,  if  they 
would  familh  him,  they  (hould  familh  the  king 
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firft  :  aad  that  he  had  armed  his  own  men,  and  fee 
them  next  to  the  king's  perfon,  and  had  formed  a 
defign  to  carry  him  cut  of  Windfor,  and,  as  fomc 
faid,  out  of  the  kingdom  i  upon  which  they  de- 
clared him  unworthy  of  the  proteftorfhip,  though, 
as  no  proofs  of  his  having  fpoken  thofe  words, 
were  mentioned  in  the  council- books,  they  look 
like  the  forgeries  of  his  enemies  to  make  him 
odious  to  the  people. 

The  council  ordered  a  proclamation  of  their 
proceedings,  to  be  printed,  and  writ  to  the  lady 
Mary,  acquainting  ntT  with  what  they  had  done  : 
they  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  rlic  king  u]»on  the  pro- 
teftor's  mifconducl ;  a  copy  of  which  we  ihall  here 
lay  before  the  reader. 

*'  MOST  Fiigh  and  mighty  prince,  our  moft 
*'  gracious  fovcreign  lord,  we  have  received  by  Mr. 
*'  Hobby,  your  majefty's  moft  graciou->  letters  of 
*'  the  8th  of  this  iiiiUnt,  and  heard  fuch  farther 
*'  matter  as  it  picafcd  your  mai'.i't'y  to  will  to  be 
"  declared  by  him.  And  forry  we  be,  that  your 
'*  majefly  fhould  have  tliefc  occnfions  lo  be  trou- 
"  bled,  ei'peciaily  in  this  kind  of  matter ;  the  be- 
"  ginninj;-  and  only  occafion  wljcieof,  as  we  be 
"  well  able  to  prove  to  your  majcfty,  hath  pro- 
"  txcdctl  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet.  It  is  much 
"  tliicomfort  to  us  all,  to  undtifland,  tliat  your 
"  royal  pcrlbn  fliould  be  touched  with  any  care 
"  of  mind  ;  and  mod  of  all,  it  grieveih  us,  tiiat 
"■  it  fhouki  be  perfuaded  your  majefly,  th^it  we 
*'  liiivc  not  tliiit  care,  that  bcfecnieth  us  of  the  pa- 
"  cifyiitg  thc'fe  uproars,  and  conl'ervaiion  of  your 
"  majeity's  commonwealth  .!nd  ilare  from  danger  i 
"  wherein,  wiiittitjevcr  is  iiil-Vjrmcd  your  highncfs, 
*'  we  humbly  bt'ctch  your  niajeOy  to  think,  we 
*'  be  a',  careful  .ri  any  inen  lividg  may  be-,  and  do 
"  not, 
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^  not,  nor.(wfe  truft)  Ihall  not  forget  the  benefits 
**  received  of  your  majefty*^s  moft  noble  father, 
**  nor  any  of  our  bounden  duties  of  allegiance ; 
**  the  confideration^  and  the  fpecial  care  whoreofj 
*'  forced  us  to  confult  ferioufly,  and  to  join  in  this 
"  ibrt ;  which  thing,  if  we  had  not  prcfently  fbl- 
**  lowed,  not  only  your  moft  royal  perfon  (whom 
"  God  long  preferve)  but  this  your  whole  eftate 
"  being  already  much  touched,  and  in  great  for- 
**  wardnefs  of  ruin,  was  moft  like  to  come  in 
**  (hort  time,  to  moll  imminent  danger 4ind  peril  5 
"  the  caufes  whereof,  we  do  all  well  know,  and 
can  prove  to  have  proceeded  from  the  faid  duke; 
So,  if  we  fhould  not  earneftly  provide  for  the 
"  fame,  we  fhould  not  be  able  to  anfwer  to  your 
**  majefty  hereafter  for  not  doing  our  duties  there-*> 
in  •,  therefore  do  we  nothing  doubt,  but  youi: 
majefty,  of  your  great  clemency  and  good-na- 
ture, will  not  think  that  all  and  every  of  us, 
being  the  whole  ftate  of  your  privy-council,  one 
or  two  excepted,  fhould  be  led  in  thefe  things 
*'  by  private  affe<5tions,  or  would  prefumcto  write 
*'  to  your  majefty,  that  whereof  we  were  not  moft 
*'  aflured  j  and  much  more,  we  truft  that  your 
**  highnefs,  of  your  goodnefs,  will,  without  any 
*' jealoufy  or  fufpicion,  think  that  moft  expedient, 
"  both  for  your  own  moft  royal  perfon,  and  all 
**  your  fubjeds,  that,  by  the  body  of  your  coun- 
•*  ell,  may  be  thought  expedient-,  to  whom,  and 
*'  to  no  one  man,  your  highnefs*s  moft  grave  fa- 
"  ther,  appointed  by  his  laft  will  and  teftament, 
*'  the  care  of  your  majefty,  and  all  your  mofl 
*'  weighty  affairs. 

*'  \Ve  cannot  therefore  but  think  ourfelvesmuch 
''  wronged,  that  your  faid  moft  royal  perfon  is,  in 
*^  this  ibrt,  by  the  duke,  only  detained  and  fhut 
"  up  from  us,  to  all  our  great  heavinefs,  and  the 
**  great  fear  of  all  other  your  majefty's  true  fub- 

"  jcfts. 
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**  jc6ls,  and  wonder  of  all  the  world  ;  fooncr  may 
*^  one  man  intend  ill,  than  a  multicude  of  us, 
"  who  wc  take  God  to  witncfs  to  be  a  thoudind 
"  times  more  careful  of  your  highnefs's  furety, 
**  than  for  all  our  own  lives.  We  truft  alfo,  that, 
"  of  your  niajedy's  p;ood-nature,  you  will  not 
**  tiiink  that  wilfulncfs,  which  your  whole  coun- 
"  cil  doth,  or  flull  agree  upon,  for  your  majclty's 
**  I'urety  anil  benefit ;  where  the  more  agreeable 
•'  we  be,  the  better  opinion  we  truft  your  majefty 
*'  will  conceive  of  us  and  our  tloings. 

"  It  comforteth  us  much  to  lee  tlie  great  ap- 
^'  pearance  of  your  majefty's  natural  clemency, 
*'  even  in  tliefe  your  young  years  ;  and  the  affurcd 
*'  hope  which  we  have  ihereof,encouragcth  us  to  be 
'*  l)erruatletl,  that  you  both  do,  and  will  conceive 
*'  good  opinion  of  us  and  all  our  doingsj  and  that. 
*'  your  majelly  is,  and  fo  will  conrinue,  our  gra- 
*'  cious  good  lord,  with  whom  (as  we  truft)  we 
*'  never  dejerve  willingly  to  be  called  in  the  ftand- 
*'  ing  of  any  juclgnient  with  your  majefty. 

^^  For  the  end  of  this  matter,  touching  the  dilke 
**  of  Somerfet,  if  he  have  that  refpeft  to  your 
*^  majedy's  furety  that  he  pretendeth  j  if  he  have 
'^  that  conlideration  of  liis  duty  to  God,  that  his 
"  promife  and  oath  recjuireth  ;  if  he  have  that  rc- 
*MiK-iul)r;uu:e  of  the  performance  of  your  majef- 
*'  ry's  father's  will,  that  to  the  eflfeft  of  a  good 
^'executor  ;ii)i)(TtaineLh  i  if  he  have  the  rcver- 
"  ence  to  your  hiw  that  a  good  fuhjeft  ought  to 
**  have,  let  him  firft  quietly  I'ulVer  us,  your  ma- 
"  jelly's  mc)ll  iiumble  lervants  and  true  coimfel- 
**  lors,  to  be  rellovd  to  your  majefty*s  prefcnces 
*•  l(*t  him,  as  beeonieth  a  true  fubjert,  fubmit 
*  himfelfto  your  majefly's  council,  and  the  order 
*W>i"  your  hif'J.nels's  la//.s;  let  the  forces  affcm' 
*'  l/lcd  be  lent  awiiy,  and  then  may  we  do  our 

**  duties, 
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^*  duties,  in  giving  our  attendance  upon  your  nia- 
*'  jefty  •,  and,  after  confult  there  with  your  niajdly 
*'  more  freely,  for  fuch  order  as  may  be  thought 
*'  molt  meet  for  your  grace's  furcty.  By  thefe 
*'  means  your  majefty*s  fubjefts  may  be  at  quiet, 
*'  and  all  occafions  of  ftir  taken  away.  And,  if 
"  the  faid  duke  refufe  to  agree  liereunto,  we  mull 
"  think  him  to  remain  in  his  naughty  and  dctefta- 
*'  ble  determination. 

"  The  proteftorlhip  and  governance  of  your 
*^  molt  royal  perlbn  was  not  granted  him  by 
*^  your  father's  will,  but  only  by  agreement,  firft 
**  amongft  us  the  executors,  and  after  of  others. 
"  Thofe  titles  and  fpecial  truft  were  committed  to 
"  him  during  your  majefty's  plealure,  and  upon . 
*'  condition  he  (hould  do  all  things  by  the  advice 
*'  of  your  council.  Which  condition,  becaule  he 
^'  iiath  fo  many  times  broken,  and,  notwithftand- 
"  ing  the  often  fpeaking  to,  without  all  hope  of 
^'  amendment,  we  think  him  moft  unworthy  thofe 
''  honours  or  truft. 

^'  Other  particular  things,  too  many  and  too 
"  long  to  be  written  to  your  majefty  at  this 
*'  time, 'may,  at  our  next  acccfs  to  your  royal 
"  perfon,  be  more  particularly  opened,  confulted 
'^  u[)on,  and  moderated,  for  the  confervation  of 
"  your  majefty's  honour,  furety,  and  good  quiet 
**  of  your  realms  and  dominions,  as  may  be 
"  thought  moft  expedient." 

Of  all  the  privy-counfellors  only  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  and  Paget  ftayed  with  the  king, 
who,  feeing  the  impoflibility  of  withftanding  the 
oppofite  party,  advifed  the  king  and  the  duke  to 
give  the  council  the  fatisfaftion  they  required. 
Tlie  king  confenting  to  it,  the  counfcliors  at  Lon- 
don h^d  notice  of  it  by  an  exprefs. 

As 
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As  they  had  forefeen  that  the  duke  would  be 
obliged  to  come  to  this,  they  fcnt  deputies  to 
Windfor  with  a  charge,  to  fee  that  the  duke  of 
Somerfet  fliould  not  withdraw,  and  that  fome  of 
liis  confidents  fliould  be  put  under  an  arreft. 

On  the  twelfth  of  Oftober,  1549,  the  counfcl- 
lors,  enemies  of  the  duke,  came  in  a  body  to  the 
king,  who  received  them  gracioufly,  and  affured 
them,  that  he  took  all  they  had  done  in  good  part. 
Next  day  they  fat  in  council,  and  fent  for  thofe 
who  were  ordered  to  be  kept  in*  their  chambers, 
except  Cecil,  who  had  his  liberty.  They  charged 
them  with  being  the  duke  of  Somerlet*s  chief 
inftruments  in  all  his  moft  arbitrary  proceedings  -, 
wherefore  they  turned  Smith  out  of  his  place  of 
fecretary,  and  fent  him,  with  the  rcfl:,  to  the 
'lower. 

On  the  14th,  the  duke  of  Somerfet  was  called 
before  them,  and  the  articles  of  his  accufation 
were  read  to  him  -,  the  fubltan.ce  whereof  was : 

Articles  of  Impeachment  againft  the  Duke  of 

Somcrlct.  , 

I.  THAT  he  took  upon  himfclf  the  office  of 
proccclor,  upon  exprefs  condition,  that  he  fhould 
ilo  nothing  in  the  king's  affairs  but  by  the  affent 
of  the  hire  king's  executors,  or  the  greateftpart  of 

tlit-m. 

i.  That,  contrary  to  this  condition,  he  did 
irmclcr  juiiicc,  and  kibvcrt  laws  of  his  own  au- 
iiif>ri'i:y,  as  well  by  letters  as  by  other  command. 

']>,  Thiit  he  caufed  divers  perfons  to  be  arrefl:ed 
and  imi)riloncd  forrreafon,  murder,  manflaughter, 
jinti  felony,  to  he  difchargcd,  againft  the  laws  and 
llaturcs  of  ilv.-*  realm. 

4.  That 
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4.  That  he  appointed  lieutenants  for  araues,  and 
Other  officers  for  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  king, 
under  his  own  writing  and  feal. 

5.  That  he  communed  with  embailadors  of 
other  realms  alone,  of  the  weighty  affairs  of  the 
realm. 

6.  That  he  would  taunt  and  reprove  divers  of 
the  king's  moft  honourable  counfellors,  for  de- 
claring their  advice  in  the  king's  weighty  afl&irs 
againft  his  opinion,  fometimes  telling  them  that 
they  were  not  worthy  to  fit  in  council  •,  and  fome- 
times, that  he  need  not  to  open  weighty  matters  to 
them  •,  and  that,  if  they  were  not  agreeable  to  his 
opinion,  he  would  difcharge  them. 

7.  That,  againft  law,  he  held  a  court  of  requeft 
in  his  houfc,  and  did  enforce  divers  to  anfwer  there 
for  their  freehold  and  goods,  and  did  determine  of 
the  fame. 

8.  That,  being  no  officer^  without  the  advice 
of  the  council,  or  moft  part  of  them,  he  did  dif- 
pofe  of  offices  of  the  king's  gift  for  money ;  grant 
ieafes,  and  wards,  and  prefentations  of  benefices 
pertaining  to  the  king,  gave  bifhopricks,  and  made 
fales  of  the  king's  lands. 

9.  That  he  commanded  alchimie;  and  multipli- 
cation to  be  pra6tifed,  thereby  to  abait|  the  king's 
coin. 

10.  That  divers  times  he  openly  faid,  that  the 
nobility  and  gentry  were  the  only  caufc  of  dearth ; 
whereupon  the  people  rofe  to  reform  matters  of 
themfelvcs. 

1 1 .  That,  againft  the  mind  of  the  whole  coun- 
cil, he  caufcd  proclamation  to  be  made  concerning 
inclofures  -,  whereupon  the  people  m^de  divers  in- 
furreftioxis,  and  deftroyed  many  of  the  king's  fub- 
jefts. 

12.  That 
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the ;Febelspfair  and  vfe  thiifff^f^i^v^ ■*<.  v; ^fv-^^di;? 
:  firi.  That,  upon ;  the.  ^h.^xtfJ^^^ 
,prefent  year,  at  Hamptx>n-€im^ 
o|^  his  own  private  cau^e«i  ;4m}  ^f^ix>curedi^|&di^^ 
bilis  to  be  written  in-  cout^eift^^  hands, -ai^  jfe*" 
cretly  to  be  difpet^  into  divers  parts  o£tbc  realn^ 
beginning  thus,  *^ood  people ;"  intending  dliere- 
by  to  raife  theking's  fobje&s  to  r<bel&>aaq4<)pen 

22.  That  the  king's  priyy^ouncil  did a>n&^ 
Xx>ndon,  to.  iKime  to  hi  w  and  move  him  tid  rcSorm 
his.  government.  \  but  he,,  hiring  of  their>^m- 
bly,  declared,  by  his  let$^$4a  divers  pJlaces,  thsfc 
they  were  high-traitors  to  the  king.        ft' ..  ,'    . , 

23.  That  hededar^duntroe}y^  as  w^U  to  < the' 
king  as  to  the  young  lords  attendmgfhis^pqibny. 
tkat.  thelord^^t  London  intended  to  ddboy  the* 
king ;  and  defired  th^  j^qg.ni^cr  to  /wMt^  hit 
to  revenge  it ;  and  defired  d»e^ung  kk^  la  put 
the  king  in  remembrance' thereof ;  with  intent  to 
sqake  fedition  and  difcord  between  the  king  and 
his  nobles. 

24.  That,  at  divers  times  and  places,  he  faid^^ 
•'  The  lords  of  the  council  at  London  intended  to 

kill  me;  but,  if  I  die,  the  king  ihall  4ie  ^  and, 
if  they  famifli  me,  they  Ihall  fkmifh  him/*.     :  ' 

25.  That,  of  his  own  head^  he  removed/ the 
king  To  fuddenly  from  Hkmpton-court  to  Vf'mdtor^ 
without  any  provifion  there  ..made,  that  Jie^.  was 
thereby  not  only  in  great  fear,  but  cafk  thereby, 
into  a  dangerous  difeafe^.    ,     .  * 

:  26.  That,  by  his  letters,  he  caufed  the  king's 
people  to  affemble  in  great  numbers,  in  arnK>ur, 
after  the  manner  of  war,  to  his  pedonal  aid  and 
defence, 

27.  That 


4> 
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27,  That  he  caufcd  his  fcrvants  and  friends  at 
Hampton-court  and  Windfor,  to  be  apparelled  in 
the  king*^s  armour,  when  the  king's  fervants  and 
guards  went  unarmed. 

28.  That  he  intended  to  fly  to  Guernfey  or 
Wales,  and  laid  poll-horfes  and  men,  and  a  boat, 
to  that  purpofe. 

Upon  thefe  accufations  he  was  fent  to  the 
Tower,  being  conduftcd  thither  by  the  earls  of 
Suflex  and  Huntingdon. 

The  articles  objefted  to  him,  feem  to  fay  as 
much  for  his  juftification,  as  the  anfwers  could  do 
were  they  extant.  Certain  it  is  that  he  could  not 
deny  moft  of  the  fafts  he  was  charged  with  to  be 
true ;  but  the  queftion  is.  Whether  they  were 
crimes  ?  for  he  was  neither  accufed  of  rapine, 
cruelty,  nor  bribery ;  but  only  of  fuch  things  as 
may  be  expeftcd  in  men  who  are  of  a  fudden  raifed 
to  an  exalted  degree  of  greatnefs.  What  he  did 
in  the  aflPair  of  the  coin  was  not  for  his  own  private 
emolument,  but  was  done  by  a  common  miftake 
of  many  governors,  who,  upon  an  emergency, 
have  recourfe  to  this  as  their  laft  fliift,  to  protraft 
their  bufinefs  as  long  as  poflible  :  but  fuch  expe- 
dients generally  involve  a  governmeat  in  great 
difficulties  and  loflcs. 

He  bore  his  fall  with  greater  evennefs  of  temper 
than  his  profperity,  which  lufficiently  proves  the 
truth  of  that  admirable  obfervation  of  Tacitus, 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Galba,  "  Res 
*'  advcrfaa  adhuc  tantum  tulifti,  res  fecundse  acri- 

oribus  flimulis  animum  explorant,  nam  miferias 

tolcrantur,  felicitate  corrumpimur :''  Hitherto 
you  have  experienced  only  adverfity ;  profperity 
expofcs  us  to  greater  temptiition  j  for  we  make  an 

effort 
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tffbrt  to  bear  adverfity,  but  profperity  fofcehs  and 
difarms  lis. 

The  duke,  in  his  imprifonment  had  recoiirfe  to 
ftudy  and  reading :  and,  meeting  with  a  book 
that  treated  of  patience,  both  from  the  principles 
of  modern  philofophy  and  chriftianity,  he  was  fo 
well  plcafcd  with  it,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifli,  and  writ  a  preface  to  it  him- 
felf,  mentioning  the  great  comfort  he  had  found 
in  reading  it,  which  had  induced  him  to  take  care 
thdt  others  might  reap  the  like  benefit  from  it. 

Peter  Martyr  writ  hiiti  alfo  a  long  confolatoty 
letter,  which  was  printed  both  in  Latin  and  in  an 
Englifh  tranflatioh  ;  ahd  all  the  reformed,  both  in 
England  ahd  abroad,  looked  on  his  fall  as  a  public 
lofs  to  that  whole  intereft  which  he  had  fo  ftcadily 
fet  forward. 

The  enemies  of  the  reformation  gloried  in  the 
duke  of  Somerfet*s  fall.  They  were  perfu^ded  the 
earl  of  Warwick  was  in  his  heart  more  a  cathoHc 
than  a  proteftant,  and  his  ftridl  union  with  the  earl 
of  Southampton  confirmed  them  in  this  belief.  So 
Bonner  and  Gardiner,  who  were  then  in  the 
Tower,  writ  to  him  immediately  a  hearty  congra- 
tulation for  his  having  freed  the  nation  from  the 
tyrant ;  fo  they  called  the  duke  of  Somcrfet. 

But  the  true  charafter  of  the  carl  of  Warwick 
was  not  known  to  them.  That  lord,  who  was 
wholly  fwayed  by  ambition,  was  properly  of  neither 
religion.  He  was  far,  therefore,  from  under- 
taking to  deftroythe  reformation,  which  had  too 
many  friends  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  contrary, 
as  he  knev  the  young  king's  attachment  to  it,  he 
openly  declared  in  its  favour.  Thus  the  adherents 
of  the  pope  had  not  long  rcafon  to  rejoice  at  the 
late  revolution  at  court. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  Cn 
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On  the  fecond  of  January,  155a,  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder was  iflued  againft  the  duke  of  Somerfct, 
with  a  confeflion  figned  by  his  own  hand.  But,. 
as  feme  of  the  lords  fufpefted  that  this  confeflion 
had  been  extorted  from  him,  and  tirged,  that  it 
was  an  ill  precedent  to  pafs  afts  upon  fuch  pa- 
pers, without  examining  the  party,  whether  he 
had  fabfcrlbed  tliem  free  and  encompelled  ;  fo 
they  fent  four  temporal  fords,  and  four  bifhops,  to 
examine  him  concerning  it. 

The  next  day,  the  bilhop  of  Coventry  and  Litch- 
field made  the  report,  that  he  thanked  them  for 
that  kind  melTage ;  but,  that  he  had  freely  fub- 
fcribed  the  confeflion  which  lay  before  them ; 
that  he  had  made  it  on  his  knees  before  the  kini 
and  council,  and  had  figned  it  on  the  thirteentl 
of  December. 

He  protefted  his  offences  had  flowed  from  ra(h- 
nels  and  indifcretion  rather  than  malice,  and,  that 
he  had  no  treafonable  defign  againft  *he  king  or 
his  realms.  Whereupon  he  was  fined  by  aft  of 
parliament  in  twothoufand  pounds  a  year  in  land, 
with  the  forfeiture  to  the  king  of  all  his  goods, 
and  the  Ids  of  all  his  places. 

His  confeflion  wa'^^  looked  upon  as  fomething 
very  mean  by  many,  who  failed  not  to  aggravate 
the  abjeftnefs  of  fuch  a  behaviour.  But  it  was, 
doubtlefs,  becaule  they  would  have  been  glad  he 
had  taken  another  courfe,  which  muft  certainly 
have  been  productive  of  his  ruin. 

Certain  it  is,  that,  amongft  the  articles  of  his 
acculation,  there  were  fcveral  which  could  be 
JuiVified  onlv  bv  the  intention,  whici*  ould  have 
availed  him  but  little  in  the  Houfc  of  Peers  ;  the 
majority  of  them  not  being  at  all  difpofcd  to  fa- 
vour him. 

Fo 
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For  example,  to  mention  only  the  chief  articles. 
Could  he  deny  that,  contrary  to  the  condition  on  ' 
which  he  was  made  proteftor,  he  had,  as  it  were, 
degraded  the  other  regents,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  ftate  of  bare  counlellors  ?  He  might,  indeed, 
have  alledged  the  king's  patent  for  this :  but  it 
was  the  patent  of  a  minor  Icing,  between  ten  and 
eleven  years  of  age,  who,  confidering  him  as  his 
governor,  did  every  thing  by  his  advice,  as  it 
was  faid  in  the  very  patent  which  conferred  his  au- 
thority on  him.  Wherefore  the  duke  could  never 
have  juftified  himfelf  upon  this  article,  any  more 
^  than  upon  feveral  others.  Confequently  his  only 
remedy  was  to  own  himfelf  guilty  of  all,  and  throw 
himfelf  upon  the  king's  mercy.  Befides,  it  con- 
cerned him  highly  to  get  out  of  prifon  if  poffible 
on  any  terms,  fince  it  was  very  dangerous  for  hin* 
to  remain  any  longer  in  the  hands  ot  his  enemies. 

This  turned  out  very  well  for  him.  They  whrt 
wiflied  his  deftruftion,  feeing  the  king  had,  with 
much  difficulty,  been  prevailed  upon  to  confcnt  to 
his  being  tried,  thought  it  was  not  yet  a  proper 
opportunity  to  pufh  their  hatred  any  farther,  till 
they  had  ruined  him  in  the  king's  favour.  So  he 
was  fet  at  liberty  on  the  fixth  of  February,  1550, 
giving  a  bond  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  his  good 
behaviour,  with  a  rcftriftion,  that  he  fliould  ftay 
at  the  king's  houfe  of  Sheen,  or  his  own  of  Lion, 
and  fhould  not  go  four  miles  from  them,  nor  come 
to  the  king  or  counfel  unlefs  fent  for. 

On  the  fixteenth  of  February  following,  he  re- 
ceived his  pardon,  and,  after  that,  behaved  with 
fo  much  humility,  that  he  was,  on  the  tenth  of 
April  following,  reftored  to  favour  by  the  king, 
and  fworn  of  the  privy-council :  and  id  the  ftoriii' 
went  over  him  more  gently  than  he  cxprded.  He 
forfeited,  however,  in  a  great  meafure,  thceilccai 
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lie  h:id  acquired  among  the  people,  who.  Act 
divinj?  into  the  rciilbns  ot'  his  conduft,  could  not 
liclp  thinking  iiim  guilty,  Iincc  he  hiul  confefl&d 
.ill:  but  ilie  king  jud<;ed  otlierwilbj  e!fe  lie  would 
not  jo  loon  have  rcinllated  Iiim  in  his  favour. 

Tiie  duke's  ruin  was  only  delayed,  however. 
It  was  elleded  loon  after,  and  one  of  the  chief 
inllrunients  in  it  was  tlie  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
had  joined  with  him  in  a  near  alliance;  the  earl*s 
eldeil  Ion,  the  lord  l.ille,  marrying  the  dukc*S 
daughter  :  fo  that  there  was  then  a  prf)ipe(!:T:  of 
happv  times.  But  it  relembled  a  deceitful  calm 
which  is  foon  followed  by  an  Iiideous  itorm.  'I'he 
carl  of  Warwick  hatl  fornied  an  ambitious  defitrii 
to  marry  lady  Jane  (irey,  ekiell  daughter  to  the 
marquis  of  Dorfet,  to  (iuilford,  his  iburth  Ion  ; 
and  fo  to  get  tlie  crown  todefcend  on  them  in  cafe 
tlie  king  Ihould  die  ;  of  v/hich,  it  is  thought,  he 
refolved  to  take  care. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  pro* 
jedls,  he,  in  the  year  1551,  caufed  Hen rv  Grey,- 
marquio  of  Northam{)ton,  to  be  created  duke  of 
Si^ffolk,  antl  himlelf  duke  of  Northumberland  5 
William  Taulet,  earl  of  Wiltdfire  antl  loi*d-trea- 
I'urcr,  was  made  marquis  of  Wiltfliire  •,  and  fir 
William  Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke. 

All  tholl*  who  were  on  this  occafion  dignified 
with  new  honours,  were  the  intimate  friends  of 
th?'  earl  ol*  Warwick,  now  duke  of  Norrhumber- 
knul,  who  liTove  to  cllablilli  himlelf  more  and 
more  in  th»c  ik)11  oI'  chid  manager  of  the  public 
atfairs,  th«)U4i,h  without  any  paiciu  which  might: 
givr  him  thai  aurhoriiy. 

The  new  duke  of  Noithinnberland  could  not, 
however,  enjoy  a  [xrlect  tranquillity,  as  long  as  Jic 
bch'^ld  flill  Inch  a  rival  as  the  duke  of  Somerfety 
V. ii'i  haci   iuch  mxcU^   ro  :!u*  kinrx,    md  fuch  free- 
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doms  witli  h;m,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  a 
mind  to  be  rid  of  him  at  any  rate.  The  duke 
of  Somcrrfct  Iccmed  alio  to  clcfign,  in  April, 
1 551,  to  have*  got  the  king  again  into  his 
power,  «ind  dealt  with  the  lord  Strange,  who  was 
much  In  his  favour,  to  pcrfuadc  him  to  marry  his 
daughter  Jane,  and  that  he  would  advertife  him  of 
all  that  ])afrcd  about  the  king. 

The  time  of  Txlward's  being  of  age  now  drew 
nigh,  and  he  made  a  daily  progrels  in  tlie  know- 
ledge of  affairs ;  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
was  therefore  apprehenlive,  that,  when  the  king 
Ihould  compare  his  adminiftration  with  the  duke 
of  Somerfet's,  he  would  perceive,  that  thclaft  had 
been  wrongfully  deprived  of  his  dignity.  Add  to 
tills,  that  l^dward  llill  expreffed  a  great  efteem  for 
his  unclr,  aud  gave  him  frequent  and  p^iblic 
tokens. 

'J1ie  duke  of  Northumberland  being  ver)''uneafjr 
at  this,  made  ufe  of  two  methods  to  fupplant  his 
nv'A  :  the  firft,  was  to  alienate  the  king's  aftet- 
tion  from  him,  by  means  of  certain  emifTaries,  who 
befct  him  continually.  The  fecond,  was  to  occa- 
fion  his  enemy  fuch  mortifications,  as  fliould  ex- 
cite him  to  aft  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  give  a 
liandle  againft  him. 

l*hefe  two  methods  fucceedcd  to  his  wifli ;  the 
king,  by  degrees,  withdrew  his  favour  from  his 
uncle,  and  then  his  ears  were  the  more  open  to 
receive  any  ill  impreflions  that  were  fuggelled  to 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  or  Somerfet 
could  not,  without  extreme  impatience,  fee  him- 
felf  every  day  expofed  to  affronts,  which  were  the 
more  provoking,  as  he  knew  they  proceeded  from 
malic-  and  delin;n.  It  is  pretended,  that  feeing 
himfelftluis  pulhed,  he  relolved  to  kill  the  duke 
of  NyrihumbcrJand  at  a  vifit  he  v/as  to  make  hinrj. 
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Others  fay,  he  intended  to  have  him  inviced 
to  dinner  at  the  lord  Pagct's,  and  there  he  was 
eitlier  to  kill  him  or  poifon  him  j  at  leaft,  hifto- 
rians  fpe^k  in  this  manner ;  becaufe  the  report 
prevailed,  both  before  and  after  his  difgrace,  and 
becaufe  the  king  himfcif  was  pofTc/Ted  with  the 
fame  notion.  AnJ  yet  his  impeachment  had  no 
fuch  thing  in  it,  but  run  only,  that  he  intended 
to  fecure  the  perfon  of  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land. 

However  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  he  had  contrived  fome  plot  to  be  reftored  to  his 
poft,and  perhaps  imparted  to  his  confidents  feveral 
expedients,  which  were  imputed  to  him  afterwards 
as  ;b  many  crimes,  though  he  had  put  none  of 
them  in  execution.  He  owed  his  ruin  to  one  of 
thefe  confidents,  who  was,  in  all  probability, 
bribed  by  his  enemy.  This  man,  fir  Thomas 
Palmer  by  name,  having  been  fccretly  brought  to 
the  king,  told  him  all  he  knew,  and  probably 
gave  fuch  a  turn  to  his  difcourfe,  as  to  make  the 
king  believe,  that  bare  projefts  of  thoughts  were 
fjxcd  and  determined  defigns. 

However,  the  king,  being  perfuaded  that  the 
duke  of  Somerfet  would  have  alfafluiated  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  the  marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  confented  that  he 
Ihould  he  brought  to  his  trial.  So,  on  the  17th 
of  October,  1551,  he  was  apprehended,  and  fent 
to  the  Tower,  and  with  him  the  lord  Gray,  fir 
Kalph  Vane,  who  had  efcaped  over  the  river,  but 
■was  taken  in  a  liable  in  Lambeth,  hid  under  the 
ilraw  :  hr  Thomas  Palmer,  and  fir  Thomas  Arun* 
del,  were  alfo  taken,  yet  not  fent  at  firft  to  the 
Tower,  but  tiojifincd  in  their  chambers. 

Some  of  his  followers,  Hammond,  Nudigate, 
and   two  cf  the  Seymours,  were  fcnt  to  pnfon. 

The 
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The  day  after,  the  ducbefs  of  Someriet  was  like- 
wife  fent  to  the  Tower,  with  one  Crane  and  his 
wife,  that  had  been  mnch  about  her,  and  two  of 
her  chambermaids.  After  thefe  fir  Thomas  Hold- 
croft,  fir  Miles  Partridge,  fir  Michael  Stanhope^ 
WingBeld,  Baanifber,  and  Vaughan,  were  all  made 
prifoners. 

As  foon  'as  the  duke  'cf  Somerfct  was  in  the 
Tower,  his  pretended  crimen  were  fpread  abroad  ' 
«very  where,  with  circumftanccs  invented  to  im- 
pofe  upon  the  people.  Upon  thefe  extravagant 
accufations,  moft  hifltorians  have  founded  theh: 
accounts  of  this  event.  Dr.  Burnet  is  the  only  one 
whom  wccan  depend  upon  with  the  regard  to  the 
evidence  againft  the  duke:  according  to  him,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  made  a  party  to  get  himfclf 
declared  proteftor  in  the  next  parliament ;  which 
the  eart-oT  Rutland  did  pofitively  affirm,  and  the 
duke's  anfwer  ferved  only  to  confirm  it  to  be  true. 
But,  though  this  might  well  inflame  his  enemies, 
yet  it  was  no  crime. 

As  to  the  means  which  the  duke  of  Somerfet  in- 
tended to  make  ufe  of,  in  order  to  attain  his  ends, 
it  is  highly  probable,  he  had  devifed  feveral,  but 
had  yet  fixed  upon  none,  except  that  perhaps  of 
fecuring  the  duke  of  Northumberland's  perfon. 

As  the  cuftom  of  confronting  witneflcs  had  been 
fome  time  fince  laid  afide,  we  mull  be  contented 
with  knowing  their  depofitions,  without  being 
able,  however,  to  gather  from  thence  an  unque^ 
tionable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  fafts.  No  one 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  great  alterations  the  con- 
fronting of  witneflfes  is  capable  of  producing,  iA 
the  moft  feenningly  pofitive  evidence.  Palmer 
depofed,  that  fir  Ralph  Vane  was  to  have  brought 
two  thoufand  men,  who,  with  the  duke  of  So- 
merlct's  one  hundred  horfe,werc  on  a  mutter  day  to 
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have  fet  upon  the  king's  guards;  which  done,  the 
duke  intended  toliave  gone  through  tlie  city,  pro- 
claiming "  Liberty  !  IJberty  !"  and,  if  liis  at- 
tempt did  not  fucceed  to  have  fled  to  the  ifle 
of  \Vip.ht,  or  to  Pool. 

Cr.iiu'  conilnned  all  that  Palmer  had  faid ;  and 
:idci;'(l,  t licit  tiiv'  carl  of  Arnnilcl,  and  the  lord 
PagiT,  were  ]-)i  ivy  to  tlic  conlpiracy  :  and  that  the 
dclign  had  htvn  (•\'f'riii(*(i,  luid  not  tlie  grcatnei's  of 
the  ent('r|)ri/e  ciiuled  delays,  and  fonietimes  di- 
veriity  ofadvici: ;  ;iiul  that  the  duke,  b^'ing  once 
given  out  to  be  liek,  had  gojie  privately  to  Lon- 
don, to  fee  \vh:u  j Viends  he  could  make. 

I  laminond  bciiiij;  cxanuned,  confefled  nothing, 
but  tliat  the  duke's  eliiuiiber  at  (.Jreenv/ich  liad 
been  guanled  in  the  nijiht  by  i'everal  armed  men. 
I  ^pon  this  evidence,  both  ilu:  carl  of  Arundel, 
iiiid  the  lord  PapcT  were  lent  to  liie  Tower.  'I'he 
carl  had  been  one  of  the  chief  of  thofe  who  had 
joined  with  the  earl  of  Warwiek  to  pull  down  the 
]irotccl<")r ;  and  l)einj!;,  as  lie  thought,  ill  rewarded 
by  him,  was  become  his  enemy,  fo  this  part  of 
tlie  evidence  feemed  very  credible. 

The  thing  lay  in  ilifpence  till  the  firftof  Decem- 
ber, when  the  chike  of  Somerfet  was  brought  to  his 
trial ;  where  t!\e  marcjuis  oi'  Winchefler  was  lord 
highilcward,  the  ]X-ers  that  judgetl  him  were 
twenty  feven  in  numbei- :  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and 
Northumberland  •,  the  manpiis  of  Northamjuon; 
theearlsof  Derbv,  Bedford,  Muntinmlon,  Rutland, 
Hath,  SuHcx,  Worceiler,  Pembroke,  and  the 
vifcount  Hereford  •,  the  lords  Abergavenny,  Aud- 
ley,  Wharton,  Kwers,  Larimer,  Borough,  Souch, 
Stafford,  Wenrworrh,  Darcy,  Stin-fon,  Windfor, 
Cromwell,  Cobham,  ami  liray. 

The  crimes   witli  which   he  was  charged,  were 
c{[l\  into  livefcveral  indiCbnent.^;,  as  it  appears  from 
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,  liclf  s  is  iiot  clear.  — -«_ 

'!.,  -Tfiachc  haid  dt-figncd  to  have  .feize^f 
ting's .pprfoni  and  fo  have  governed  all  J       , 
^d  that  h%, with  one.  imndred  others,-*! 
'  ■  tiijhave  imprilbned  the  cArl  of  Warwick^  a; 
mvr^s  duke  of  Northampton  ;  and  that  lie  J      i    S 
CgOpd  to  ratfc  an  inlUncdion  in  the  city  ot  .i^on^ 
don.     Now,  by  the  act  th^t  pafTcd  in  the  I4t  par^'  , ' 
jiamentrf  if  twelve  perfons  (hould  have  aiTcmbleoL 
together  to  have  killed  any  privy- con nlcUor,  ani 
did,  not,,  upon  pi-oclamati(Jii,  difperfe  themlclve^ 
it  was  trealbn-,   or,  if  futli  twelve  had  been,  IjS 
any  malicioiu  arti'.ce,  brought  together,  for  aiiw  ' 
riot,  and  being   waniL-d,    did  not  dilperfc  tiicnW    . 
fclves,  itwasfclony  w^ithout  benefit  of  clergj-,  qn 
fenaiiary.     ■  ..,,,..,        ■  .„.j  rr  ■ ''      ' 

It  feemed  very  ftrange,..  tjtat  .th«   thr^  .'f**^ 
Northumberland,  Noi't/i^ptpn,  and  !Egi^)p1u,f' 
and  againft  the.  firftj  ,of  jw^om.if .w^a:^,Brcipj&|i,^";    • 
the  indidment,  th^t,  lie  ^/^^  CQnfpu"cd,  fliqul4*£t 
his  judges:  for  though,   by  the  law,  no  MerjiCaii' 
be  challenged  in  a  triaj,  yet  the  lawof  natipfis^tbat"  *  - 
.    is  fuperior  to  all  other.  laws,'.niak,fs,.i|ut  j^^iai^^ 
cannot   be  judge  in  his  own  caufciip^,  ^Jist,U^ 
very  extraordinary,  the  ,  lord-chanceUof^  .though, 
then  a  peer,  was  leff  out  of  the  nunilj^  ]^^,it," 
fc'ciTis  probable, .  that  tjie  recondIUdoAjciCJt79tQch. 
him  and  the  duke  of  Spn^cHct,  wftStfejij^^t-.   , 
ed,  and  that  he  wa^  therefore,  exc^i^i^E^^i^:^^' 
number  of  his  judges.  *    ■     ■     ■      ■'        '  ■,  . 

The  duke  of  Sonicrfct  being,  it  fL-cnis^  little, 
acquainted  with,  the  laws  of  the  land,  did  not  dor, 
fire  council  to  plead  or  afliil  him  in  point  oflawj, 
but  only  anfwered  to  matters  of  fai.^.  He  beo-an' 
his  defence,  by  requeuing  that  no  advantage  might' 
be  taken  againft  him,  for  any  idle  woid,  or  paf-'  , 
Honate. 
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fionate  expreflion^  that  might  have  at  any  time 
eicaped  him. 

He  protcfted,  fie  never  intended  to  have  raifed 
the  northern  parts  ;  but  had  only,  upon  fome  re- 
ports, fent  to  fir  William  Herbert  to  intreat  him 
to  be  his  friend  :  that  he  had  never  formed  a  re- 
folution  to  kill  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  or 
any  other  perfon,  but  had  only  talked  of  it  with- 
out any  intention  of  doing  it :  that,  for  the  defign 
of  deftroying  the  guards,  ic  was  ridiculous  to 
think,  that  he,  with  a  fmall  troop,  could  deftroy 
fo  ftrong  a  body  of  men,  confifting  of  nine  hun- 
dred; in  which,  though  he  had  fucceeded,  it 
rould  have  fignificd  nothing  :  that  he  never  intend- 
ed to  have  raifed  any  difturbances  in  London,  but 
had  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  place  in  which  he 
was  in  pcrfeft  lecurity:  that  his  having  men 
.ibout  him  in  Greenwich  was  with  no  ill  defign, 
fmcc  he  did  no  mifchief  with  them,  even  when  it 
was  in  his  own  power ;  but,  upon  his  attachment, 
rendered  himfclf  prifoner,  without  making  any 
refiftance. 

He  likewife  objected  many  things  againft  the 
witncflcs,  and  defired  they  might  be  brought  face 
to  face.  He  fpokt  muc  h  againft  fir  Thomas  Pal- 
mer, the  chief  witncls,  in  particular.  But  the 
witneffes  were  not  broughti  only  their  examina- 
tions were  read  :  upon  this,  the  king's  touncil 
pleaded  againft  him,  that  to  levy '  war  was  certainly 
trealbn  :  tliat,  to  afTemble  men,  with  an  intention 
ro  kill  privy- counfellors,  was  alfo  treaibn:  that 
to  have  men  about  him  to  refift  the  attachment, 
was  felony  •,  and,  to  aiiault  the  lords,  or  contirive 
their  deaths,  was  felony. 

Whether  he  made  any  defence  in  law  or  not, 
doj!.s  not  appear  •,  for,  in  no  account  extant,  is  the 
nuitcriai,  (leiVfice  ro  lit  found  j  which   VZS,  thai 

thefe 
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thefe  gatherings  of  the  kings  fubjeds  were  Only 
trcafonable,  and  felonious,  after  they  had  been  re^ 
quired  to  difperfe  thennfelves,  and  had  refufed  to 
obey.  And,  in  all  this  matter,  it  is  plain, 
that  this  is  never  once  alledged  to  have  been 
done  ;  not  even  in  the  indictment  itfelf,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  not  done  for ;  if  any  fuch  pro- 
clamation or  charge  had  been  fent  him,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  would  either  have  obeyed  it,  or  gone  into 
London,  or  to  the  country,  and  tried  what  he 
could  have  done  by  for<::e  :  but,  to  have  difobeyed 
fuch  a  command,  and  fo  to  have  incurred  the  gviik 
of  treafbn,  and  yet  not  flir  from  his  houfe,  are 
things  inconfiftent. 

Mr.  Rapin  juftly  obferves,  that  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  this  aSair  which  is  not  eafy  to  be  folved ; 
and  that  is,  that  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  though  not 
accufed  of  having  intended  to  kill  the  three  lords, 
juftiHes  himfdf  upon  that  head.  This  feenu  to 
intimate,  that  there  was  fome  article  in  the  in- 
didlment  anfwerihg  thereto  ;  but,  if  there  was, 
it  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  any  hiftorian. 

When  the  peers  withdrew,  it  feems,  the  proofs 
ibout  his  defign  of  raifing  the  north,  or  the  city, 
or  killing  the  guards,  did  not  fatisfy  them.  For, 
all  thefe  had  been  without  all  queftion  treafonable. 
So  they  held  to  that  point  of  confpiring  to  imprifon 
the  duke  of  Northumberland.  If  he,  with  twelve 
men  about  him,  had  confpired  to  do  that,  and  had 
continued  together  after  proclamation,  it  was 
certainly  felony :  but  that  not  being  pretended, 
ic  feems  there  was  no  proclamation  made.  The 
duke  of  Suffolk  was  of  opinion,  that  no  conten- 
tion among  private  fubjefts  fhould  be  on  any  ac- 
count fcrewcd  up  to  be  high-treafon.  The  duke  of 
Northumberland  fald,  he  would  never  confent  that 
aay  prafticc  agalnlt  hlin,  (liould  be  reputed  trea- 
foil. 

After 
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After  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  thiey  all  'ac- 
quitted him  of  treafon :  but  the  greater  number 
found  him  guilty  of  felony..  It  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, liowevcr,  that  even  this  was  ftretching  the 
rigour  of  the  law  as  far  as  it  would  go,  if  he  was 
guilty  only  "of  having  formed  a  defign  to  feize  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  -,  "whereas,  if  he  had 
really  intended  to  kill  thefe  three  lords,  there  was 
noclung  in  his  fentence  but  what  was  agreeable  to 
an  a£t  of  parliament. 

it  muft  therefore  be  acknowledged,  either  that 
all  tire  circumllances  of  this  proceeding  are  not 
come  down  to  us,  or,  that  the  peers  condemned 
I  he  unfortunate  duke  for  a  crime  which  he  was 
not  legally  charged  with.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
character  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
luoft  of  the  peers  who  judged  the  duke  of  Somer- 
fet,  and  who,  for  the  moft  part,  were  his  profefled 
enemies,  makes  it  very  fufpicious,  that  the  fear  of 
offending  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  or  fome 
•other  motives,  got  the  better  of  juftice. 

In  condemning  the  duke  for  felony,  they  pro- 
ceeded, in  all  appearance,  upon  a  ftatute  made  in 
tlie  time  of  Henry  VII.  which  declared  it  felorfy 
to  intend  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  privy-counfellor. 
'J'his  was  ftretching  very  far  that  fevere  law  which, 
perhaps,  liad  never  been  executed  before,  efpeci- 
ully  againft  a  duke,  peer  of  the  realm,  and  uncle 
to  the  king. 

But  what  is  more  ftranee  in  the  trial,  is,  that 
thf  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  marquis  of 
Nortliampton,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  fliould 
fit  as  judges. 

The  duke  behaved,  during  the  whole  time  of 
Ills  trial,  with  great  temper  and  patience;  and, 
though  the  king's  council  had,  according  to  the 

method 
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method  of  pleading  ufual  in  that  age,  been  verf. 
bitter  againft  him,  doubtlefs  with  ^  view  of  re- 
commending themfelves  to  the  duke  of  North- » 
umberland,  yet  he  never  took  notice  of  thefe  re- 
flexions, nor  feemed  much  afFefted  with  them- 

When  fentence  was  given,  he  thanked  the  lords 
for  their  favour,  and  aflced  pardon  of  the  dukes  of 
Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke, 
for  his  ill  intentions  againft  them  ;  and  made  fuit 
for  his  life,  for  his  wife  and  children.  He  was 
then  carried  back  "to  the  Towen 

Whether  this  afkingof  the  lords  pardon  amounted 
to  a  full  confeffion  of  guilt,  or  was  only  a  compU-- 
mcnt  to  them  that  they  might  not  obftruft  his  par- 
don, is  but  a  matter  of  conjefture.  He  confefled 
he  had  fpoken  of  kilHng  them,  and  this  made  it 
reafonable  enough  to  alk  their  pardon  -,  though  it 
docs  not  imply  a  confcflion  of  the  crime. 

Tlie  duke  of  Somerfet  was  fo  beloved  by  the 
people,  that,  when  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  his 
trial  faw  he  was  returned  not  guilty  of  treafon, 
they  flioutcd  for  joy  fo  loud,  that  they  were  heard 
at  Charingcrol's.  All  people  thought,  that,  be-  . 
ing  acquitted  of  treafon,  and  there  being  no  fe- 
lonious ad:ion  done  by  him,  but  only  an  intention 
of  one,  and  that  only  of  imprifoninga  peer  proved; 
that  one  fo  near  in  blood  to  the  king  would  never 
be  put  to  death  upon  fuch  an  occafion.  But  his 
execution  was  not  deferred  quite  two  months  ;  fo 
great  care  had  been  taken  to  prepoflefs  the  king 
againft  him,  that  young  Edward,  who  abhorred 
the  crimes  he  believed  him  guilty  of,  was  very 
far  from  any  thoughts  of  granting  him  a  pardon. 

In  order  to  ruin  him  in  the  king^s  opinion,  a 

ftory  was  brought  him,  and  put  by  Tiim  in   his 

journal ;  that,  at  the  duke*s  firft  coming  to  the 

lower,  he  had  confeiTed,  that  he  had  hired  one 

Bartuil© 
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Bartuile  to  kill  the. lords ;  and,  that  Bartuile  him*^ 
felf  acknowledged  it ;  and^  that  Hamond  knew 
of  it. 

Granting  this  to  be  true,  though  it  was  felony  in 
Bartuile,  if  he  was  the  king's  fervant ;  it  was  not 
fo  in  the  duke,  who  was  a  peer.  It  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  ftrange,  that  this  evidence 
was  not  produced  at  the  trial  Nothing,  indeed, 
argues  his  innocence,  in  this  refpeft,  better  than 
the  indiftment  itfelf,  which  did  fay  that  he  in- 
tended toaflaffinate  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
but  only  that  he  had  defigned  to  feize  and  imprifon 
him. 

However,  this  declaration  of  Bartuile,  no  doubt, 
gave  the  king  a  very  bad  opinion  of  his  uncle,  and 
fo  made  him  more  eafily  confent  to  his  execution  ; 
fmce  all  fuch  confpiracies  are  things  of  fo  inhuman 
and  cruel  a  nature,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to 
punifh  them  too  feverely. 

The  king  alfo,  in  his  letter  to  Barnaby  Fitz- 
patrick,  who  had  acquired  confiderable  favour 
with  him,  and  was  fent  over  to  France  to  be  edu- 
cated, writ,  that  the  duke  feemed  to  have  ac- 
knowledged the  felony  ;  and  that,  after  fentence, 
he  confeflcd  it,  though  he  had  formerly  vehemendy 
fworn  the  contrary. 

It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  the  king  was  pcr- 
fuaded  of  his  being  guilty.  But  the  king's  be- 
Ticf  does  by  no  means  prove  the  faft.  It  proves 
every  whit  as  well  that  the  young  king  was  im- 
pofed  upon,  who  even  fhewed  afterwards  an  ex- 
treme forrow  for  having  confented  to  his  uncle^s 
death. 

The  duke's  friends  were  involved  in  his  mif- 
fortunes.  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  fir  Thomas 
Arundrl,  fir  Ralph  Vane,  and  fir  Miles  Partridge, 
were:  fooii  attei  brought  to  their  trials.     The  firfl 

and 
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■«illld  the  laft  of  thefc  were  little  pitied.  For,  as  all 
■'  gKttt  men  have  people  about  them  who  make 
life'  of  their  greatnefs  only  for  their  own  ends, 
-without  regarding  their  mailer's  honour  or  true 
intercft  i  fo  they  were  the  perfons  upon  whom  the 
ill  things  which  had  been  done  by  the  duke  of  ' 
Somerfec  were  chiefly  caft  ButfirThomuAmnr 
del  was  much  pitied,  and  was  tunSy  dealt  wiiii  in 
lustnal,  which  benn  at  feren  o'clock  in  tfa^monu 
ing,  and  continued  till  noon.  Then  the  Junr  nott 
afide,  and  they  did  not  agree  on  their  venm  dU 
'  next  morningi  When  thofe  who  thought  hiiii,BOC 
guilty,  yet,  for  preferving  their  own  lives,  mt^ 
ivilling  to  yield  to  the  fiercenefi  of  thole  who  wen 
xefdved  to  condema  him.  '       .. 

Sir  Ralph  Vatie  wu  the  moft  lameoted  of  thiM  - 
all.    He  had  done  great  l«rrices  ia  the  wars,  uA    . 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  brarrcft  men  in^ 
nation.    He  pleaded  for  himfelf,  that  be  had  dcw^  -  ;■: 
his  country  conlidenble  fervifc  in  the: wan i* 
though  noW|  in  dme  of  peace,  the  coward  wuk  .^ 
courageous  were  equally  efteemed.    He  fcomed^. 
to  mEUce  any  fubmiflioa  for  life.     But  this  pride 
contributed  to  his  condemnadm,  and  to  encrcafe 
the  in&my  of  his  death.    He  and  Partridge  .wieK-. 
hanged,  whereas  the  other  two  were  briieadtjd.- 

The  duke  of  Somerlet  was  in  hopes,  homfweri 
of  undeceiving  the  king.  He  had  already  voffiglA    • 
the  lord-chancellor  to  be  his  friend,  wh^  thiou^  ■ 
a  miftake  in  the  fuperfcription  t£  a  noDe  he  fent  to- 
-    the  duke,  difcovered  his  defign  to  ufe  his  endear-    ' 
ours  for  him.    This  occafioood  the  neat  &«ls  bcf 
ing  taken  from  him  and  given  to  the  biflwp  of 
Ely. 

As  foon  as  thedukehad'fiecdvt4  his  fentenoBh     . 
great  pains  were  taken  ta  ftntertua  the  king  with 
pleafing  lights,  that  hciCj^HCnot  .refleft  upon 

this 
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this  firange  cpntlcmriiition.  At  the  Hutic.  time,  a?l 
the  diikc*s,  his  uncle's,  friends,  Were  carefully 
preventcil  from  coming  near  him. 

An  order  was  fent  for  beheading  the  duke  of 
Somerfet  on  tlie  twcnry-fecond  ot  January,  on 
which  day  he  was  brourjht  to  the  j^lace  of  execu- 
tion on  Tower-hill.  His  whole  tlcportment  was 
very  compofcd,  and  no  way  changed  from  what 
it  had  ordinarily  been.  I  Ic  firll  kneeled  down, 
and  prayed  -,  and  then  he  Ipake  to  the  people  in 
thefe  words. 

The  Duke  of  Somerfet's  Speech  at  his  Execution^ 

"  DlsAREV  beloveil  friends,  I  am  brought  here 
**  to  fufler  death, albeit  that  I  never  oflendcdagainll 
**  the  king,  neitherby  word  or  deed;  and  have  always 
*'  been  as  faitliiiil  and  true  to  this  realm,  as  any 
**  man  hath  been.  IJut,  for  fo  much  as  I  am  by 
'*  law  condemneil  to  die,  1  do  acknowledge  my- 
*'  ielf,  as  well  as  otliers,  to  be  fubjeft  thereto  : 
*'  wherefore,  to  leiHfy  my  obedience,  which  T  owe 
*'  unto  the  law^,  I  am  co'ue  hither  to  fufier  death  ; 
'*  wliereunto  I  willingly  ofler  myfelf,  with  mofl 
*'  hearty  ihanjvs  to  Goil,  that  hath  given  me  this 
"  time  of  repentance,  who  might,  through  fud' 
*'  lien  de;trh,  have  taken  away  my  life,  that  nei- 
"  ther  I  nu)uUl  have  acknowledged  him,  nor  my- 
**  I'elf.  Moreover,  there  is  yet  fomewliar  that  T 
"  mufl  jnu  )()u  in  mind  of,  as  touching  Chrillian 
*'  relimon  ;  whic  h,  fo  lon^  as  1  was  in  authority, 
1  always  diligently  fet  forth,  and  furthered  to 
my  power ;  nrirlier  reper.r  I  of  my  doings,  but 
"  rijoice  therein,  (ince  that  now  the  ilaie  of  Chrif* 
**  tian  vclif/ion  comet Ii  \v,o\\  near  unto  the  form 
**  and  r.\\]{'V  of  thi*  primiriv;-  c  hurcli ;  whit  Ii  tliin<; 
•■*  1  ei  ceiii  as  a  <Meac  bcnr:]'.  r'\\\'A  vi'  (jod,   both 
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_•'  so  you  and  mc  i  mod  lieanit/  exhorting  you  all, 
"••  that  this  wKith  is  piinly  fcc  forth  lo  you,  you 
•*  will,  widi  like  thankfuintts,  accept  and  cni- 
•*  bMec,  and  fct  out  the  faitic  in  your  living  •, 
"••  iriiich  tiling,  if  you  do  not,  without  doubt, 
"  grcMer  mifchief  ;ind  cakmity  will  follow.  ;  ' 

When  he  h*d  gone  fo  far,  tbcft  mi  tfl  tat^ 
ordinary  noife  heard,  is  if  fomc  houfe  lud  betfd 
blown  up  with  gunpowder  i  which  frightened  w 
the  people,  fo  that  many  run  a^y,  (hevkitewiMt  ' 
for  what:  and  the  relator,  who  tarfied$^  fiqrb^ 
it  brought  into  his  remembrance,  the  aftonimmMt 
that  the  band  was  in  that  tiame  to  take  ourSftviotir«. 
who  thereupon  fell  backward!  to  the  ground. '  ,' 

At  the  fame  time  fir  Anthony  Brown  camM^dUg 
towarils  the  fcafibld;  and  they  all  hoped  he  hta 
brought  a  pardon  ^  upon  which  there  was  a  oenriti 
ihouting,  *' Pardon,  pardon )  GodfavetheKidAt'* 
many  throwing  up  their  caps  :  by  which  the  dgk#  . 
might  well  perceive  how  dear  he  waa  to  the  Tpeth 
pie.  But,  a>  loon  aa  ihefe  difordera  were  ov«r« 
he  made  a  fign  to  them  with  his  hand  to  com- 
pofe  themfelves,  and  then  went  on.ln  his  ^xnch^ 
■  thus : 


"  Dearly  beloved  friends,  there  is  no  fuck  n 
'  here  in  hand,  as  you  vainly  hope  or  belieVe. 

*  It  fcemeth    thus  good    unto   almi^ty  God*  . 

*  whofc  ordinance  it  is  meet  and  neceflSiry.that 

*  we  all  be  obedient  to.     Wherefore  I  pr»y  you> 

*  all  to  be  quiet,  and  to  be  contented  witn  my 

*  death,  which  I  am  nioft  willing  to  fufier  i  and 

*  let  us  now  join  in  prayer  to  the  Lord  fbrthepre- 

*  lervacion  of  the  kii^s  majefiy,  unto  whcnn. 
Vol.  I.  fib  hitherio. 
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.  *•  hitherto,  I  have  always  (hewed  myfelf  a  moft 
"  Faithful  and  firm  fubjedt. 

"  I  have  always  been  moft  diligent  about  his 
"  majefty,  in  his  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
"  and  no  Icfs  diligent  in  feeking  the  common  com- 
**  modity  of  the  whole  realm  i"  (upon  this  the 
people  cried  out  it  was  moft  true)  **  unto  whofe 
"  majcfty  I  wifti  continual  health,  with  all  felicity, 
*'  and  all  profperous  fuccefs. 

"  Moreover,  I  do  wifli  unto  all  his  counfellors, 
*'  the  grace  and  favour  of  God,  whereby  they  may 
"  rule  in  all  things  uprighily  with  juftice;  unto 

,  *'  whom  I  exhort  you  all,  in  the  Lord,  to  fhew 
"  yourfelvcs  obedient,  as  it  is  your  boundcn  duty, 
*'  under  the  pain  of  condemnation  •,  and  alfo  moft 
*'  profitable  for  the  prefervation  and  fafeguard  of 
*'  the  king's  majefty. 

**  Moreover,  for  as  much  as  heretofore  I  have 

:  *'  had  affiiirs  with  divers  men,  and  hard  it  is  to 
♦*  pleafe  every  man  •,  therefore,  if  there  have  been 
"  any  that  have  been  offended  or  injured  by  me, 
*'  I  moft  humbly  require  and  afk  him  forgivenefs ; 
'*  but  efpecially  almighty  God,  whom,  through- 
"  out  all  my  life,  I  have  moft  grievoufly  offended : 
"  and  all  other,  whatfoever  they  be,  that  have 
"  offended  me,  I  do,  with  my  v/hole  heart,  for- 
"  give  them." 

Then  he  dcfired  them  to  be  quiet,  left  their  tu- 
mults mio^ht  trouble  him;  and  laid,  "Albeit  the 
'•  fpiil:  be  willing  and  ready,  the  flefti  is  frail  and 
"wavering;  and,  through  your  quietnefs,  I  fhall 
"  be  much  more  quicr.  Moi cover,  I  dcfire  you 
*^  all  to  hear  me  witnels,  that  I  die  her^  la  the 
^*  faiih  of  Jcll;s  Chrift,  defiring  you  to  help  me 
"  v;ith  your  prayers,  that  I  may  pcrfeverc  conllant 

."i6  lUc.iaiiic  to  my  liiVs  end." 

Then 
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Then  Dr.  Cox,  who.  was  witt  W"^  on  the  fcaf- 
fold,  put  a  paper  in  his  hand,  which  v^as  a  prayer 
he  had  prepared  for  him.  tie  read  it  on  his  knees, 
then  he  took  leave  of  all  about  him,  and  undrelled 
himfelf  to  be  fitted  for  the  axe.  In  all  which  there 
appeared  no  change  in  him^  only  his  face  w*as  a 
little  ruddier  than  ordinary.  He  continued  calling 
*^  Lord  jefusfave  me,"  till  the  executioner  fcycred 
his  head  from  his  body. 

Thus  fell  the  duke  of  Somerfet ;  a  pcribn  of 
great  virtues,  eminent  for  piety,  humble,  and  af- 
fable in  his  greatnefs,  fincere  and  candid  in  all  his 
tranfactions.  He  was  a  better  captain,  than  a 
counfellor ;  had  been  oft  fuccefsful  in  his  under- 
takings •,  was  always  careful  of  the  poor  and  the 
opprefled ;  and,  in  a  word,  had  as  many  virtues, 
and  as  few  faults,  as  moft  great  men,  efpecially 
when  they  were  fo  unexpedtedly  advanced,  have 
ever  had. 

It  was  generally  believed,  that  all  this  pre- 
tended conlpiracy,  upon  which  he  was  condemned, 
was  only  a  forgery  •,  for,  both  Palmer  and  Crane, 
the  chief  witnefTes,  were  foon  after  difcharged ; 
as  were  alfo  Bartuile  and  Hammond,  with  all  the 
reft  that  had  been  made  prifoners  on  the  pretence 
of  this  plot.  And  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
continued  after  that  in  fo  clofe  a  connexion  with 
Palmer,  that  it  was  generally  believed  he  had  been 
corrupted  to  betray  him  :  and,  indeed,  the  not 
bringing  the  witnefles  into  the  court,  but  only 
the  depofitions,  and  the  parties  fitting  judges, 
gave  great  occafion  to  condemn  the  proceedings 
againit  him :  for  it  was  generally  thought,  that  all 
was  an  artifice  of  Palmer's,  who  had  put  the  duke 
of  Somerfet  in  fears  of  his  life,  and  fo  got  him 
to  gather  men  about  him  for  his  own  prcfcrvation ; 
and,   that  h£:  afterwards  being  taken  with  him, 
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fccrucJf  tht'oviglu  fcHr,  to  acknowledge  all  that 
v/liK  Ii  he  Um\  ncforf  contrived.  This  was  nnorc 
fonlinnal  by  the  death  of  the  other  foiif  for- 
n)(;rly>  nicntioned,  who  were  executed  oil  the 
fv/'iity  (i^Ui  of  I*>bru.T,rv,  and  did  all  p'rotcft, 
tli<y  iicvrr  li;ul  brcngnyty  of  anv  defign,  either 
^g;iinfl  the  kin/:;,  or  tvj/i\]\  the  lorcu.  Vane  added, 
'I'hiii  iiiM  hiooil  would  xriake  NorthumUerland's 
{/illow  Uiu:;ily  to  him.-     - 

'I'hc  people  were  jprncrally  milch  tfTcAed  with 
this  cxectition  V  'incl  many  threw  handkerchiefs 
into  the  diikr  of  SonvrfctS  blood  to  jprefcrve  it 
in  rrmernliriincr  of  Iiini.  One  lady,  that  met  the 
diikr  of*  Northiinilwrlarul  whrn  he  wan  led  through 
rht'  city  in  (inrcn  M.iryV;  reif^n,  fhakinft  onr  of 
thrlr  bloody  hiindkrrchirfs,  faid,  *'  Behold  thr 
"  blood  of  that  worthy  man,  that  good  uncle  of 
**  that  rxrrllrnt  kin/.;,  which  was  fhrd  bythymali- 
*'  (iou.';  j;r:i/ti(r,  doth  now  begin  apparently  to  re- 
•*  vrnfrr  itfrif  on  thrr."  Sure  it  is,  that  North- 
nn)bn'land,  as  having  malicioiiny  contrived  this, 
wns  ever  after  liatrrl  by  the  people. 

JJiit,  on  tlir  other  hand,  great  notice  was  taken 
ili.it  thr  (liikr  of  Norfolk,  Twho,  with  his  Ion  the 
rail  of  Surry,  wcp*  believed  to  have  fallen  in  all 
their  milcry,  by  the  duke  of  Soinerfct's  meani) 
(lid  now  ofiilive  hini,  and  faw  him  fall  by  a  eon- 
(piracy  of  his  ov^n  Urvants,  as  hiniielf  and  his  Ion 
had  (Ir)nf.  Thr  proceedinji;  afijainft  his  brother 
wa*;  alio  icmmibrrecl,  for  which  many  thought 
the  judfniicnt'i  r)f  (f(;(l  had  overtaken  him.  Others 
blarnefj  liiin  for  Ix'in/',  too  apt  to  convert  thin/;s  fa- 
i  red  to  his  own  uli*,  and  beeaule  </reat  part  C)f  his 
rdflte  wa*;  »ai(e(l  oiif  of  th«.fpoil',  ol  inany  ehurchc'i: 
and  loMie  j;iff  wiiter',  have  made  an  inference tVom 
i.hi«;,  upon  his  noi  'lainiinr',  the  benefit  c.)f  derf-^y, 
iha'  he  v/as  tluv;  left  of  (Jud  not  to  plead  that  Ik- 
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nefit,  fihcehc  had  fb  tnUiih  iftvade^th'ttiglirt'Sftd 
reveniirt^of  the  chur?Kr" "  '  ■  ,"  '        ''"  ■  ''■"'■'' 

■  Bur  iii.this  tlief'ftt^wed''';rIreiT''*?ghtir;(!lce-,'  fiW,^ 
by  the  rta'tiite.  !¥hat  fHcfn>''"tSF'Vhic?f  Vwijs  foutlif. 
guiItjV-wa?  rjtirt?'' to" Tje  piiVgW^  tlergy.'  ■'' 

"■flVofe  wlip'pI^afeiJlhem'^Jvcs  in  comparing  the 
event's  in  theif  owntHriCl,  wifli  thetrinfa'ilions  Of 
tlic  former  ages,  ibiihS  out  many  things  ro  makf 
a  pargl!?}  .between  the  4ukc  of  Somerlct,  and 
Hnrnphfy,  the  good  duke  of  Glouceftcr  in  the  time 
orHenr>'A^/  but  T  (liallleavc  the  reader  inthat  ttf 
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T   H  1      •     . 
LI  F  E     AK1>     D  EAT  H 

'         •  -OF 

JOHN    DUDLEY; 

JOHN  DUDLEY,  who  afterwards  attained' 
to  lb  high  a  decree  of  honour  and  power,  was 
ion  to  Edmund  Dudley,  efq.  one  of  the  chief  jn- 
ftrumcnts  of  the  opprefTions  of  Henry  VII.  who 
having  been  put  to  death  by  Henry  VIII.  he  wa3 
willing,  afterwards,  to  make  his  foii  Tome  amends, 
and  therefore  created  Jiim  lord  vifcount  Lifle. 

Dudley,  wliofc  life  we  are  now  writing,  is,  by 
•  many  of  our  hiflorians,  reputed  the  molt  power- 
ful fubjedt  that  ever  flouriHied  in  this  kingdom. 
He  had  no  lefs  than  four  titles,  baron  of  Malpas^ 
vifcount  L'llle,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  duke  of 
Northumberland, 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1502,  when  his  father's 
power  was  at  its  higheft  pitch,  and  was  equally 
in  favour  with  the  king  and  people,  as  appears  by 
his  being  eleftcd  this  year  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  c«f 
commons. 

John,  who  was  cldefl:  fon  to  Edmund  Dudley^ 
was  about  eight  years  of  age  when  his  father  was 
put  to  death ;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion,.' 
thaC(the  feverity  qxercifed  upon  that  occafion  was 
rather  to  latisfy  the  peopIS  than  juftice.  Jphn 
Dudley,  by  Edmund  Guilford,  efquire  of  the  body- 
to  the  king,  his  guardian,  petitioned  the  parlia- 
ment, that  the  attainder  of  Edmund  Dudley  might 

be 


be.revcrfcd,.  and  h^fclf  re^rccl  in  blood  j  vht^ ' 
was  granted  without  dt-Tkulty,  and  alpecial  ist 
paiBcd  for  that  pi^rpofc,^.  151  j.  ' ' 

Particular  care  was  taken  of  his  education  by  i  " 
m^er  ^ujUy  dHtingiilh^  ^r  her^rtues"  and  .  - 
*   high  birth,  arid  ^  a  ffuardan  ■*!»  hadrhc  Tcputa-^  '■ 
tion  of  being  one  -ot  the  moft  accompliftied  gen- 
tlemen in  a  court  then  cdebfated  as  the  potiteft  ip 
Europe.     But  hiftory  is  filcnt  with  regard  to  par- 
ticularg.  '  ^       ^ '^    ( i  T 

When  his  mother,  by  the  kingfs  confen^-"^mfl;. 
tied  Arthur  Plantagenet,  who,  in  ber  right*  was 
created  vifcount  L'Ifle,  which  was  about  ^f  imf- 
1523,  John  Dudley  was  brought  to  courr,  'ffiS 
being  2  young  gentleman  of  a  fine  peribn  andex^ 
traordinary  endowments,  he  attended  the  king'iji 
favouHK,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  in' t 
his  expedition  Into  France  j  where  his  gallant  b<t., 
haviour  not  only  entitled  him  to  the  particular  r^.  " 
tice  of  his  noble  general,  but  procured  him  Uoe-"  . 
wife  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Il  is  natural  to  imagine,  thatj  upon  his  return, . 
he  was  very  well  received  at  court,  having  many- 
relations  who  had  great  influence  there;  but  "iK 
fcems  he  relied  chiefly  on  his  own  abilities,  and, 
very  wifely  attached  himfelf  to.  the  king's  firll" 
rtiinlfter,  cardinal  Wolfey,  whom  he  accompanied,, 
in  his  expedition  to  France  in  the  nineteenth  yeai* 
of  that  reign ;  and,  availing  hunfelf  of  the  ad- 
vantages  which  this  afforded, '  entered  not  long 
after  into  the  king's  fervice,  as  appears  from  a 
patent  granted  him  for  the  office  or  the  mailer  of 
the  armoury  in  the  Tower,  with  the  allowance  of 
a  groom. 

His  hopes  of  preftrtncnt.did''not  hinder  him 
from  attending  to  bis  cbncenv  in  the  "cBuJhtJn 
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where  he  was  very  afliduous  in  improving  his  in* 
tereft  'with  rhe  gentry;  arid,  in  1536,  was  (herifF  - 
of  StafFordfhire,  where- he  livrdhbrpicably,' and 
had  the  good  will'of  hisr  neighbours 'irt 'a  'niuch 
higher    degree  th^n  when  he  was'*ey!ilted"t&-d    ■ 
far  fuperior  ftation.  •*  '-   - ''         "• 

Two  years  after  this,  he  entered  hiftjfelf  iftto  thC'-- 
fociety  of  Gray's-Inn  :  but  it  does  not  fecni  ifr-the   ■' 
leaft  probable  that  he  ever  ftudied  the  law  ^hew»; 
as  his  father  had  done  -,    though  fome  atithority"  - 
might  be  allcdged  in  fupport  of  it.     The<burt 
was  ftill  his  place  of  refidence,  and  Wolfey  afforded^*  - 
him  his  patronage  as  long  as 'he  was  in'{^w<^;  ■ 
He  was  likewife  in  high  favour  with  Thoma4^,-  lofd*" 
Cromwell,  who  fucceeded  the  cardinal  in  the  mi-- 
niftry;  fo  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  Anne  of  Cleves, 
whom   that  minifter  had   engaged  the  king   to 
jnarry,  when  that  lord  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  earl  of  Eflex,  and   great  chamberlain  of 
England,  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  the 
intended  qvjpen. 

On  the  firft  of  May,  1539,  '^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  " 
challengers  in  the  triumphant  tournanicnt  held  at  - 
Weftminfter,  in  which  he  appeared  with  great- 
magnificence,  c* 

We  arc  told  that  this*  great  man,  wKo  did  not-^- 
yife  over-haftily  at  the  beginning,  took  a  great  d^al* 
of  pains  tp  qualify  himfelf  for  the  king's  fervicef  j 
in  order  to  which  he  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  and  rc^- 
mained  fome  time  at  Rome  :  as  with  the  likede-- 
fign  he  vilited  France;  by  which  means .'i^e  'bc*''^ 
came  a  very  compleat  courtier,  and  capable  cif^ 
employment  of  very  different  kinds,  •  y^ 

In  this,  which  was  to  make  vfzy  for  his  fului^c 
honours,  he,  to  pleafe  the  kin^j  accepted  an' office 
in  the  houfhold  of  a  queen  who  was  ifot  Hk^tly«li4^ 
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ers,  Scotland  and  Spain,  for  att|flOfgif^j^q_W]^^ , 
tHeiiiw9f^:a^n|ftU)c.Englilb5lia^^ 
venf^  John  Dudley,  fir  THoma?  -Si^mo^^^r-Qi 
Tt»flB>*6-:P«ynings,  fir  John  Car?w^,  .vknjgjust^^' 
A^riMtt!yKingfton,andRichardCromweU,clVi^-  ^j- 
Th^rfSjHPC  into  the  lifts  upon  May-day,  preQed?4ia; 
by':A.4»ffd  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  aUdreflpi-^iL  jj 
whim  velvety  the  furniture  of  their  tiot^s  w^  %,{{ 
the  (WnCj  but  the  challengers  thcmfelves^wBrc  i?^^ 
ricl^  drefled.  ,    ,,      .     af.oi^ 

ThiC  firft  day  there  were  forty-fix  defendants^;^ 
amongft  whom  were  the  earl  of  Surry,  lord  WU-i,^ 
liam  Howard,  lord  Clinton,  and  lord  ^Crqmwelt."f^ 
fon  to  the  prime-minifter,  who  was  a  littli^  j>«^t^':„ 
created  carl  of  Eflex.  J_;j 

Sir  John  Dudley,  by  fome  mifchance  or"  ;tt^^i 
horfe,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overthrown  ^by ' 
one  Mr.  Breme,  but  however  he  mounted  agwj^j 
and  performed  very  gallantly.  After,.,thiS(jflr^/ 
9ver,  the  challengers  rode  in  ftate  to^,Dur|i^^ 
houfe,  wliere  they  entertained  the  king,at^u<f^, 
^d  court.  ,  ,.,_,,-   ,ij^ 

On  the  fecond  of  May,'  jUithony  KingHoij,  w^^ 
Richard  CrQm\?fIl  were  made  knighi-s.  OnLtHCf,; 
third,  the  challengers  foughj  on  horfcback  wirlv, 
(words  againft  twenty -nine  defendants.  Sir  Jo^QJ) 
Dudley  and  the  earl  of  Surry  running  iiift  wim  ^ 
equal  advantagej  On  ihefifth,  of  May  they  fought  „ 
00  foat  acthei>airters  ag^ii^  thirty  dirfcndant.';. 

■  Iilthe  couric  «^  tbffe  JJUJIifary  diveriion^,  xl^^^^ 
chaUcngeia,  st  j^y^^pj^f^yw^- entcrt;?ffleijj  ^fftqy 
iioufes" 
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houfes  of  parliament,  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen, 
and  their  wives,  and  all, the  peribns  of  diftiniftion 
then  in  town ;  as  a  reward  for  which,  the  king 
gave  to  each  of  them  a  lioule  and  a  hundred  marks' 
a  year  forever,  outof  the  revenues  of  (he  knights 
of  Rhods,.  wjiith  had  been  given  to  his  m-ijclty  by 
the  parliamrr.L  then  fitting. 

Thei';ill  of  rhe  carl  oTEfltx,  v/hich  riappenerf, 
foon  after,  did  not  in  the  Icart  affeft  the  favour  or 
fortune  of  fir  John  Dudley,  who  had  a  very  grea?' 
dexterity  in  maintaining  himrdf  in  the  good  gracei 
of  powerful  minifters;  without  embarking  ttx)  'fat 
in  their  defignr.,  prefcrving  always  a  proper  rcs|arrf 
for  the  li-ntimcnts  of  Ids  fovercignj  which  Kept 
hiin  in  full  credit  at  court,  in  the  midft  of  lliaqy 
changes,  as  well  cf  men  as  of  meafures.  ' 

It  was  owing  to  tliis  v/ifS  conduct  of  bis,  as 
well  as  to  his  fpkndid  manner  of  living,  and  great 
liberality,  not  only  to  the  extent,  but  beyond  the  ' 
limits  of  Ills  efiate,  that  he  never  wanted  friends 
«D  foUicit  in  his  behalf,  and  to  excite  in  his  royal 
mailer,  a  juft  attention  to  his  fervices.  TnU 
vf  ry  clearly  appeared  foon  after  the  death  of  h'ia  . 
fatlier-in-hiw,  when  the  king,  by  letters-patents,  ', 
bearing  date  tlie  twelfth  of  March,  1542,  raifed  \ 
liim  to  the  dignity  of  viscount  L'lfle,  with  vcrj  ' 
fingiilar  mcrks  of  his  eftcem  and  confidcratlon. .  " 

We  have  before  obfervtd,  that,  upon  the  maf- 
riane  of  Elizabeth,  daughrer  of  Kdward  vifcount 
I/Illf,  ind  widow  of  Edmund  Dudley,  efq.  to  rif 
Arthur  Plar.tagenet,  he  was  railed  to  that  dignirji 
ivhich  was  limited  to  his  heiis  male  by  that  ladft 
in  prejudice  cf  her  children  by  the  firit  marriage^ 
but  he  dying  m  the  Tower  on  the  third  of  March. 
1542,  it  was  roprefL-ntcd  to  the  king,  that  this  Kb- 
iinur  was  nircurally  defceiidcd  to  fir  Jolin  Dudl^, 
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to  which  he  was  ad  vanced  bj  patent  J  in*  confidera* 
rion  (as  the  preamble  fcts-lorth)  not  only  of  •  tlie: 
acceptable  and  laudable  fervices  of  his  bHovedand 
faithful  fubjeft  fir  John  Dudley,  knight,  varioufly. 
done,  but  alfohis  vigilance,  fdrefight^  faithful* 
nefs,  valour,  and  illuftnous  defcent.  To  hold  thc^ 
faid  title  to  him,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body^. 
and  to  enjoy  feat  and  place  in  parliament-  among 
the  vifcountsof  this  realm  of  England^  and  in  all: 
other  the  king's  dominions  •,  with  a  grant  of  an' 
annuity  of  twenty  marks,  payable  half  yearly  our 
of  the  revenues  of  the  counties  of  Warwick  and 
Leicefter,  by  the  (heriffs  of  the  faid  counties. 

At  the  next  feftival  of  St.  George,  he  wtas  alfor. 
elefted  knight  of  the  garter.  This  was  foon.after 
followed  by  a  much  higher*  inftance  both  06  kind-' 
nefs  and  truft;  indeed^  fuch  an  inftance,  as  had 
fcarce  any  example  in  former  times,  and  has  not 
been  confidered  as  a  precedent  fit  to*  foBow  in 
thofe  that  have  fucceeded  fince  •,  for  the  king,. 
confidering  his  paidence,  his  courage,  and  his? 
aftivity,  as  well  as  the  occafion  he  had,  and  was 
Hke  to  have,  for  a  man  of  fuch  talents  in  that  of- 
fice, conflituted  him  lord  high-admiral  of  England 
for  life. 

The  next  year  he  commanded  a  fleet  of  two- 
hundred  I'ail,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  the  Scotch 
coafts,  v/here  he  performed  all  the  fervice  that  wa» 
expedled  from  him  ;  and,  having  landed  his  forces, 
marched  through  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Scot- 
hnd  by  land,  and  moft  effedlually  reftored  the  tran- 
quility of  the  marches. 

We  find  the  lord  vifcount  L'Ifle,  from- the  time 
of  his  being  promoted  to  the  office  of  lotd  high- 
admiral,  commonly  mentioned,  by  that  title,  in 
a)l  our  hiflorics.     It  is  plain  enough,  that  he  had  ' 
fcrvcd  with  reputation  at  fea,  before  he  obtained 

that 
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that  liononr;  frnce  we  ate  tcAdi- by  a  perfon  who 
antfinckcl  Mln  in«ltth»  eitjpfdSitidn&v  that  he  boarded 
Md'^oeki  th«  adttikoi  i^  Sl^sV  fighd/ig  hef  ftiip  to 
fbipi  -i^:?  ^-'*      --^'  *''■•   ^^''.  ■■  ''  -i'''-^   ■■"  •' 

In  thib  expedition  to  Scotland,  hehXd  aJSeet  of 
two  hlMidf  ed  fail  J  on  board  of  which,  at^Nfiwieaftli, 
lie  embarked  an  army  of  ten  thoufahd  riien.  On 
the  fourch  of  May,  1 544,  he  landed  the  ttoops 
about  four  miles  from  Leith,  from  whence  thtjr 
marched  to  Edinburgh,  the  lord-admiral  coih- 
manding  the  vanguard,  and  the  earl  of  Hert^rd 
the  main  battle.  The  former  had  the  honbtir '  6f 
routing  the  Scots,  and  of  forcing  the  princij^ 
gate  of  Edinburgh,  into  which  he  was  the  firft 
man  that  entered.  The  fleet  alfo  did  infinite  mifr 
chief,  ruininfi;  the  fea-coafts,  and  taking  all  the' 
ihips  which  the  Scotch  had  in  thofe  parts;  particu- 
larly the  Salamander,  a  very  fine  (hip  of  war,  pre* 
fented  by  the  French  king  to  his  Jon-in-law  king 
James,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage ;  and  the  Qni-- 
corn,  built  by  order  of  the  king  of  Scots, 

The  fleet  quitted  Leith  on  the  fifteenth  of  May, 
after  fpoiling  the  port,  deftroying  the  pier,  burh- 
ing  the  town,  ruining  the  towns  and  villages  on 
each  fide  the  river,  as  high  as  Stirling,  and  fink**: 
ing  every  veflel,  great  and  fmall,  that  they  did  riot 
carry  away.  The  land  army,  in  its  return,  pro* 
ceeued  with  the  fame  rigour ;  and,  in  our  hiilories^ 
there  is  a  long  lift  of  places,  by  the  ruin  of  whidi 
their  rout  was  diftinguiihed.  •  ^"' 

This  wa3  in  execution  of  the  king's  ordert  ( 
afterwards,  it  feems,  his  hiftorian  thought  of  it  in 
another  light,  when  he  faid,  we  did,  on  that  6c- 
cafion,  too  much  for  lovers,  and,  for  conqueron^ 
too  little. 

He  next  embarked  for  France,  and,  on  the 
ty/enty-eighth  of  July,    1543,  appeared  beforv 

Boulognci 


Boulofi;ne»  thcnhp&f^ 
in  |)ferlon  I  aivi|.  by  Mft8^^ 

which  the  king  left  him  the  chai^  imh  the  ttjiikii 
of  hi«iUcut<:nant.  latluq^i^UKMiw^.^ 
hfl  jd^d  more  thaa  hi&ii»i]:er*KM  rfafcft  Hirfti^eA^ 
^d  as  xnuch  as  the  nation  or  h^mlelf  dM^dcWKU.  l 
V.  r.T^e  ilege  of  Boulogne  was  formed  on  thocmoch 
^nth  of  July,  by  the  duke  of  SuffoUti'jTrite 
king  came  to  the  camp  in  perfon  on  tbt  twfcntv>? 
fixrat:  /The  lord-admiral  arrived  there  onl.  tjm 
^qs^^eighth  of  the  fame  month,  where  hdcth  ' 
caipped  the  neareft  the  town  of  any  of .  die,:.ktiifi^ 
^ces.  In  this  fiege  he  was  prefentw  moft  of  d^ 
attacks,  and  had  tnere  the  misfortune  to  lofe  ItSk 
eldeft  fon,  ?'Hi 

.  The  place  was  furrendered  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  and,  on  the  eighteenthi/jr.  the  king^ 
made  his  public  entry  into  it,  and  foon  alter  den 
livered  the  keys  of  the  place  to  the  lord-admirali, 
with  the  title  of  governor ;  and,  upon  his  embarkr^ 
ing  for  England,  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  faime 
month,  declared  him  his  lieutenant-general. )  ',vnj:. 
.  ,,The  dauphin  being  not  far.off,  witH  anarmypf 
upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  he  firft  formed  ;d 
defign  of  retaking  the  place  by  fiege ;  and  aft^ 
wards,  on  the  ninth  of  Oftober,  attempted  i^^^cep  ^ 
furprize  *,  in  which,  through  the  vigilance,  >iaa0^ 
and  courage  of  the  lord,  admiral,  the  French  vnria 
repulfed,  with  the  lofs  }oi{eifi;}it  h>Undred;mentJQfi 
their  beil  troops :  and  this,  .%]r^pur  ^(icer^  aUdWto 
have  been  one  of  the,  gallante|):  a<SltoQS  j^etlitiriAe^ 
in  that  war,  none  of  the  br^acbe^yJbt^ll^irefMfa^eds; 
and  the  place  in  a  manner  open,  r|r,^„-n  ooi  ,nonr."> 
On  the  firft  of  February  following,  thb^lboi^ 
admiral  ^i^ing  -QMti  o^^99^di\mii^^  tttall 
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body  of  hoife.and  foott .'  attacked  a  much  iuperior 
corps  of  French- fbr^esy  vender  tl).e  copiihand  of 
Monf.  de  Beiz,  forcedchcm  to  retire  precipitately, 
and  made  themiidvcs/  maftera  of  tweiyp  .pieces  of 
cannon.  ..       '     ^ 

On  the  twenty-ifeventh  of  March^  'i64,6y  the 
king  declared  him,  i  by  a  patent,    h'eutenant- 

S general  and  commander  of  all  his  forces  at  ica, 
or  the  more  eife£hial  carrying  onj  of  this  war 
againft  France ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  French, 
by  the  help  of  money,  and  alliances  with  the  ma- 
ritime powers  of  Europe,  had  drawn  together  a 
•very  great  naval  force,  and  threatened  to  make 
the  Knglifli  feel  the  weight  of  it,  not  onlv  at  lea, 
but  by  covering  an  invalion,  which  they  oad  long 
meditated ;  all  which  vail  defigns  were  fruftrated 
by  the  courage  and  condu£t  of  the  lord  vifcount 
L*Iflc,  with  a  force  much  inferior  to  theirs. 

After  this,  the  lord  high-admiral  returned  their 
vifit,  landed  five  thoufand  men  upon  their  coafts, 
burnt  the  town  of  Treport,  and  fome  other  vil- 
lages i  and  the  French  army  advancing,  offered 
them  battle,  which  they  declined  ;  and  he  there- 
upon reimbarked  his  troops,  having,  in  this  expe- 
dition, loft  only  a  fingle  man,  and  done  infinite 
niifchicf  to  the  enemy. 

1  he  French  king,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  hired 
from  feveral  of  the  Italian  powers  wnat  in  thofe 
days  w<is  accounted  a  very  large  fleet ;  it  coniifted 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  fail  of  all  forts,  befides 
gallics;  which,  however,  met  with. an  accident 
when  it  firft  put  to  fea,  one  of  their  bell  Ihips,  »©£ 
the  burthen  of  eight  hundred  ton,  taking  firCi 

Between  Aklcrney  and  Guernfey,  their,  gallies 
attacked  the  lord-admiral,  who  had  but  a  fmall 
fquadron  with  him,  bending  all  their  endeavours 

to 


't6'ts£e  his' own  iTiip-,  wliich,  however,  he  defended 
HTo  We'll  againit  eighteen  of 'tho/e  velTcls  at  once, 
■^t  they  yt'cTC  at  length  glad  to  retire, 
'"''fhc  Y^ole  French  fleet  appearing  before  St.' 
'.Helen's,  and  milking  a  fliew  of  attempting  fome- 
\thing  dpcin  tKe  coaft,  the  admiral  advanced,  with 
'jfcis  miaU  fleet  of  fixty  fail,  but,  after  exchanging 
yome'Ihot,  the  French  retired.  ThtJ'ExlpftPMeet 
.^belng  then  reinforced,  and  taking  'fome'  ^rOops 
'ibo^rd,  offered  thetti  battle  again,  fbfred'tHeA  to  '' 
'Vetire  to  their  own  coafts,  whifre  they  were  fpcc- 
'  tators  of  thofe  mifchicfs  done  b]r  the  Engliflt  wMch 
"  ife  briefly  mentioned  above.  'AH'thcfe  tranlaflSons 
'Ifappcned  between  the  bcginmng  of  June  and'thc 
"end  of  Auguft,  1545. 

The  fame  year  he  was*  together  with  CuthberC 
'  Tonflal,   bifliop  of  Ddrham,   and  Dr.  Nichdas 
Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbury  and  Yotk,  appointed 
.  a  commiflioner  to  take  die  oath  o£'  Francis  the 
"French  king,  for  obfenring  the"  treaty  of  p^occ 
'  figned  June  the  feverith,  1546}  which  he  per- 
'  formed  with  great  folcmnity.     On  tiie  fixteeaoiof 
Oftober  following  he  was,  together  with  tliany 
-  other  perfons  of  rank,  named  in  a  commifnoil  for 
fctriing  the  accornpts  of  the  army.     This  vas  one 
of  the  laft  fervices  he  performed  in  the  rogn  of 
that  great  prince,  to  whom  he  owed  all  his  honours 
and  fortune,   receiving  from  Jilm,   towatd»;-thc 
clofe  of  his  reign,  very  large  grants  of  c^nitch- 
lands,  which  delivered  him  from  the  in(%nTeRien- 
cies  that  muft  otherwife  have  enfued  fioiii'  faltiun- 
bounded  generofity  ;  which  grants,  howtV^r,  'cre- 
ated him  manyencmies.  '  ' '  "'^ 

The  abbey  of  Hales-Owen,  in  Slirbpffifre,  de- 
dicated to  the  Bieflcd  Virmnj'md'St'.JohH'the 
evangelift ;  which,  at  the  dulblutidn,  hm'i&Aifii 
the  annual  value  of  three  hundred  thirty-feven 
pounds, 
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pounds^  fifteen  (hillings  and  fix^pence,  according^ 

CO  Spectd*  WM  gnuMld  <o  fir  JoliA  Dil^ 

Henry  VIU,  in-  thcchirticth'  jtmr  of  lijt  n%n. 

Jhc  faofpifal  of  Bvnoii  hmn^  in  tjanBu(tmt^ 

which  was  the  largeft  foundation  of  duia  IdiKiui 
Englaadi  being  «diiad«  bach  aceoidiiig.tD  Do^- 
daie  and  SpeedT  at  the  annual  rent  of  mo  Jkwitod 
iixty-iive  pQunds,  ten  fhillings,  was  graand  ^to 
the  Lord  L'lde,  by  the  fame  inonarch»  in:-tte 
thirty-fixth  year  of  his  reign.  The  fftanor^llf 
Choiel,  near  Ringftead,  in  the  county  of  Norfiilk; 
was  about  the  fame  time  eranted  to  him,  as  being 
annexed  to  the  hoTpital  before  mentioned. .  BVTdle 
fame  grant,  he  acquired  the  hofpital  of  Su  GUtA* 
without  the  bar  of  the  Old  Temple,  London.  The 
fame  king,  in  the  thirty-feventh  year  of  his  xeigo^ 
granted  to  John  Dudley,  lord  vifcount  L^Uky  «ai|d 
lord  high-admiral  of  England,  as  well  in  confider'^ 
ation  of  his  fervice,  as  for  the  fum  of  one  thou&nd 
pounds  flerling,  the  fite,  circuit,  and  precinft  :of 
the  hofpital,  or  priory,  of  St.  John  of  Jerufatem, 
only  the  lead,  bells,  timber,  (tone,  glafs,  and  ixom 
ancl  other  things  of  the  church,  were  fpecially  rvr 
fei-ved  to  the  king's  majefly.  I  have  likewife  fcfa 
accounts  of  fome  other  fmall  grants,  with  which  ) 
will  not  trouble  the  reader.  ^  .  •  r> 

The  king's  health  daily  declining,  his  majefty 
made  the  beil  provifion  he  could  f^r  the  iafety^nd 
quiet  of  his  fon*s  reign  ;  in  order  to  which .  ha 
caufed  his  laft  will  and  teflament  to  be  franoedi 
with  much  deliberation,  by  the  ablefi:  and .  wiiiA 
of  his  counfellors,  which  he  fe^ed  and  fubfcrib^d 
on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1546;  and  therein, 
as  the  lail  mark  of  afTcftion  and  truil,  he.named 
fir  John  Dudley,  lord  vifcount  L'Ifle,  onf  of  his 
fixi!8en  executors,  and  gave  him  ahb  a  )egacy  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  which  was  the  higheil,  that 

he 
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him;"  t<»  tk^gentM  jt^^tffil! 
i  nikticftf*^  It  W  no€  IdM;  bie^ 
'teiOM^Mre  hiade  14;  the  ^difpofiiictfte  4 
JfiUlgV^^iU;  xwbich  afo^Mtibfts  ^e,^  ill  ^uu.^^ 
iniWewfjdl  the  iflifchiisfethW  ftflfiMted.  ■  <*^  "^^^ 
-Jii-TSfc  ej^hof  Hertford,  ^Ib  wblhe;king^^baafe 
jAdk/iCy  that  near  rclatioh,  inj^if  great  -"^^^ 
lall&ut  his  perfon,  thought  that  fufficient  reg 
tfOt^  4)een  (hewn' t6  him,  by  the  bare  Aomin j^ft 
b^  aleat  in  the  council,  among  fo  many^  where, 
arfirft;  he  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  t  like  to 
havfe  any  precedency.  He  therefore  prelS^  to  be 
declared- protedtor,  that  the  ftate  might  have  fon^ 
vifible  head  •,  to  which,  very  probably  from  their 
own  views,  the  major  part  of  the  council  yieloiid^ 
much  againft  the  will  of  the  lord-chanceUor  WHiJjj- 
thefly,  who  (hewed,  that  this  was  departing  ea* 
tirely  from  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  which  wa»tlie 
only  legal  rule  they  had. 

The  proteAor  foon  after  took  from  bitn  the 
ie^s^  and  thought  of  nothing  fo  much  as  hdi#''& 
eftablifh  his  own  power.  It  is,  indeed,  repo^ttsd^ 
by^  many  writers,  that  he  was  excited  to  tftefe  A^ 
by  a  wifer  man  than  himfelf,  by  whom  th^  inqA^ 
the  lord  vifcount  L'Ifle ;  but  of  this,  at ^^^tjs  lid 
evidence,  fo,  'in  truth,  there  is  not  ifi\htBrj^ 
bability.  ' .: 

Amongft  the  firft  of  tlie  prote^hii'irpftheetfc^otie 
was,  to  get  h|s  brother;  fir  HicMrias'  gbyiBft6i% 

Vol.  I.  C-c  '     -"  inatie 
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made  high-jidmlral,  in  whofc  favour  the  lord  vif^ 
count  L'lfle  rcfigned,  not  willingly  tobcfurc,  but 
upon  the  bcft  terms  he  conld  make. 

Accordingly,  P'ebruary  the  fcventecnth,  1547, 
the  very  fame  day  that  the  new  lord- admiral's  pa- 
tent palTed,  lie  was  created  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
made  great  chamberlain  of  England  ;  neither  was 
It  long  before  he  had  great  grants  from  the  crown, 
particularly  Warwick  caftle  and  manor. 

This  has  occafioned  feveral  writers  to  rcprefent 
the  promotions  made,  and  titles  conferred  about 
this  time,  as  proceeding  from  his  intrigues  ; 
whereas,  in  truth,  he  had  a  title  by  defcent  to  the 
earldom  of  Warwick.  King  Henry  VIII.  intended 
to  have  created  him  earl  of  Coventry;  and  the 
new  king's  coronation  made  it  natural  to  do  Ibme- 
thing  extraordinary  to  grace  it. 

The  duke  of  Somerfet,  lord-protcftor,  finding 
himfclf  under  a  neceflity  of  marching  an  army  into 
Scotland,  refolved  to  command  it  in  perfon,  and 
took  tlie  carl  of  Warv/ick  with  him  in  quality  of  his 
lieutenant-general.  In  this  expedition  he  added  to 
that  great  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired, 
as  even  his  enemies  themfelves  confefs,  being  die 
chief  author  of  that  vidlory  v/hfch  was  then  obtained; 
and  would  alfo  have  pufhed  the  war  to  a  glorious 
conclufion,  if  he  had  been  entrufled  with  the  fole 
command;  as  it  was,  his  conduft  was  univerfally 
commended,  and  all  the  blame  fell  elfewhere. 

Sir  John  Hay  ward,  who  took  upon  him  to  write 
the  hiilory  of  this  reign,  was  no  friend  at  all  to 
the  noble  perfon  who  is  the  fubjedl  of  this  article, 
and  yet  he  allov/s  him  all  the  honour  of  this  expe- 
dition. We  will  fiiib  give  thii  reader  a  fhort  clia- 
racler  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  as  he  has  drawn  it, 
and  afcerwartis  fomc  other  pafiages,  which  will 
fully  juftify  wliat  we  have  before  advanced. 

'*  The 


'^    


**  The  carl  erf  Wj^i>fck,»*  Tajrsiiiii^  zitOh 

'  *•  of  anticnt  flobaitSL^'idfte^f  iH& 
"  tetiahce,  buf  bif iitjcle'  'gtiyn^;.6^%^ 
*^  jaeafuits  V :  ^ea»  fehittor  alriioff'  HlBfeltftc.  \ 
^*  which  wa^  hot  miKh  tdfrardecl,  }f,  Ji^.i'tihifc 
••  Vheri  vice^tf  bfegan  to*  grow  in'^f&ihicih; '  k'  -g^feat 
^  marii;ras  not  o^rfcverei  He 'was  iof  a!  j^;tj[fi]^ 
'^'^irit  and  highly  afoirirtg,  nor  fbrbe^xihg'^^^ 
**  make  any  ttiifchief  the  means  of  attiairiih^V?itt 
''  ambitious  ends.  Hereto  his  good  wit  idnd jttea- 
fant  fpeeches  were  altogether  ferviceablie,  hlirvhijj^ 
*** the  art  alfo,  by  empty  promifes  and'thrcat^ 
•^  to  draw  others  to  his  purpofe.  In  mattcr^'^  df 
**  arms,  he  was  both  (kilful  and  iriduftrious,  tiiifdi 
**  as  well  In  forefight  as  refolution^  prelerit'*atAl 
•'  great.  To  fay  truth,  for  enterprizes  by  armij 
**  he  was  the  minion  of  that  time,  fo  as  few  thirtgs 
'**  he  attempted  but  he  atchieved  with  honouf^ 
**  which  made  him  more  proud  and  ambxtioitt 
**  when  he  had  done.  He  generally.increafed  b<Jth 
•'  in  eftimation  with  the  king  and  authority  among 
"  the  nobility,  doubtful,  whether  by  fatal  dcftFn^ 
*'  to  the  ftate,  or  whether  bv  his  virtues,  or,-  ti 
**  leaft,  by  his  appearances  or  virtues."  ;.  -^ 

After  this  charafter,  the  fame  author  proceeds 
to  give  us  the  following  relation :  ' '    • 

**  As  the  Englifli  diredled  their  way  towards  dw 
place  where  they  underftood  the  Scots  aflembkd^' 
they  came  to  a  river  called  Lynne,  croflcd  t?jitlt 
a  bridge  of  Hone.  The  horfcmen  and  carriages 
pafled  through  the  water,  the  footmen  oVct  th?? 
bridge,  which,  becaufe  it  was  narroWi  ^eatihy' 
*'  was  long  in  getting  oven  The  avaunt  gukra 
"  marched  forth,  and  the  battail  followed ;  buti 
"  as  the  rear  pafled  ovier^  a  thick  miflr  did  aHft: 
"  The  earl  of  Warwick  having  before  cfpied  certiJii 
"  plumps  of  Scottifh  horfcmen  ift  ranging  the  fidd, 

C  c  a  •  *'  returned 
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^^  returned  -towards  the .  rear^  Jtp  prevent  fiicb 
*^  danger  as.  the  thicknefs  of  the  W^ the  nearo^ 
'^  of  the  CBemyy  and  thc^  difarray  bcc^ioped^bjr 
f^  the  Mrrownds  <^  the  bridge,  might  dd^  W^Mi 

*'  thetn.  •     ;  .  .  ~     "n 

*^  The  Scots  conjeftcring,  as  itwai,  il^j^  loose 
^^  peribnage  of  honour  ftayed  to  have  a  view,  of 
^  the  rear,  called  to  the  Engliih  to  know  if  any 
*^  nobleman  were  near,  for  that  one  whom  diey 
^'  named,  well  known  to  be  of  honourable  CDndi- 
*^  tion,  would  prefent  hi-mfelf  to  the  general,  in 
cafe  he  might  be  fafely  conduced.  .  Cer^in 
young  ibldierS)  not  ufed  to  fuch  trains,  ^ir»de 
•*  rafh  and  fudden  anfwer.  That  the  earl  01  War- 
f.^  wick  was  near,  under  whofe  protection  he  ipight 
**  be  affured*  .  \^  ;\ 

"  Hereupon  they  paflcd  the  water,  placed!  bw 
^  hundred  of  their  prickers  behind  a  hillock^  ^ad*, 
*^  with  forty  more,  call  about  to  find  the  earl. 
^  Now  the  earl,  efpying  fix  or  feven  of  .them 
^  icattered  near  the  army,  and  taking  fheno^  to 
**  be  Englilh,  fcnt  one  to  command  them  to  tfiei* 
^^  array,  and  to  that  end  rode  an  eafy  pace  himfclf 
**  towards  them,  followed  only  with  ten  or  ti^i^cl^ 
^'  on  hori'eback  :  he  that  had  been  fent  befose,,  Was 
**  fo  hcedlcfs  cither  to  obferve  or  adverdftr  Tphat 
*^  they  were,  that  the  earl  did  not  difcovier*  them 
to  be  enemies  until  he  was  in  the  mi^  ^^'^'^f!^ 


M 


•*  them. 


*'  Certainly  a  commander  fhould  not.  iarelj^ 
caft  himfclf  into  danger  •,  but,  when  cither  Upjp 
neceflity  or  mifadventiure  be  falleth  ii^tp  it,  it 
much  advanceth  both  his  reputation  and  enter- 
••prize  if  bravely  he  behave  himfelfL.    .  ,i^  ^-l, 

"  Now  the  carl  efpying  where  he  waa,  igav<;;:]r<> 
•^  rude  a  charge  upon  a  cnptain  of  the  Scots^^i^uned 
^^  Dandy  Care,  that  he  forced  htm  to  turo^'  'and 
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«  chaced  hiii>  tbovtf  ^^  J^ftM^Ht  tteifaMe^ 
«  poihi  HeH^«^ttiitlie  *i^»b«'Mi!^«clid»:9^^ 
^-  tdWftrdsf  the  p&be  it  their  kAtnrik?  ftOii»4(;9b^iid6 

^  his  fmall  company  afooat  him,  and,  widt  ^godd 
'**'ciountcnafxre,  maintained  thcl^'figte''  ■  ttrt^^dic 
"*•  cnemjr,  in  the  end,  wheth*^ttrfJ4t^5l^G|]rilfc 
^  fuccours  advancing  from  the  arttty,  ^hew!  Afe 
f'  alarm  was  then  taken,  or  whether  intending:  t6 
^  draw  the  Englifh  funher  into  their  ^ambufli; 
^*  turned  away  at  an  eafy  pice.  The  eari  f^iM 
**  his  men  from  following,  fe^lrifig  a  greatcr^anf* 
*'  bu(h  behind  the  hill,  as  in  truth  there  war^  07  ** 
••  At  his  return,  hp  was  received  with  gfdit 
*'  applaufe  by  the  Englilh  foldiers,  for  that  he'ifill 
fo  well  acquit  himfelf  of  his  danger,  whersemitidl^ 
by  error,  and  not  by  rafhnefs,  he  had  bbcn  car* 
«ried  ....  Mi^^ 

^'  One  of  His  men  was  flain ;  another  hurt  ih 
**  the  buttock  \  a  third,  named  Vane,  fa  grie^- 
oufly  hewn,  thai  many  thoufands  hare  died,  tif 
lefs  than  half  his  hurts,  wherec^  notwltfi* 
ftanding,  he  was  cured  afterwards*  Of  tlte 
Scots,  thfee  were  taken  prifoners,  and  preibited 
"  to  the  general  by  the  earl.**  .'  ^* 

When  a  challenge  was  broug&t  in  the  namt  Of 
the  earl  of  Huntley  to  the  lord  proteftor^iitlie 
earl  of  Warwick  told  the  trumpeter  that  he  woiM 
undertake  that  lord,  and  give  him  a  thovi&tid 
crowns  reward  upon  his  briaging  news  that  hls^bfier 
was  accepted*  •.-■...i-Jl;-:)  *-^ 

In  the  battle  of  MufsleborouglM,  fougllbonitfae 
tenth  of  September,  1547,  which  was^JOM  icif i  tile 
greateft  defeats  the  Scots  ever  recehred,  the  viftdry 
Was  the  puK  eflTjfifts  of  die  icouraee  and  coiidud:  erf 
the  earl  of  W^wick.  'The  lord  Gre^  be^th^ 
battle  contrary  to  his  orders,  and,  being  Ibuiidi 
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beaten,  had  like  to  have  thrown  all  into  cohfuflpnt 
\mt  the  carl  of  Warwick  (lopd  firm,  though  very 
much  cxpofed,  and,  .  giving  his  orders  with  great 
ircfencc  of  mjnd,  recovered  all,  and  drove  the 
loots  quite  out  of  the  field.  What  little  was  done 
afterwards,  was  by  his  command,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  It  trufted  to  his  brother,  fir  Andrew 
Dudley. 

But  the  prote\Slor  had  his  reafons  for  returning 
as  foon  as  pofTible  to  London  -,  and  bifhop  Burnet 
lays,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  not  difpleafed 
with  that,  becaule  he  faw  it  would  leflcn  the  duke^ 
reputation  ;  which  is  a  conjefture  only,  and  ought 
to  be  confidcred  as  fuch,  and  not  at  all  eftcehicd 
a  faft,  fince  there  is  no  evidence  to  fupport  it. 

At  that  time  the  proteftor  had  fo  good  an  opi- 
nion of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  that  he  left  him  bo- 
hind  in  the  north  to  treat  with  the  Scots,  which 
proved,  indeed,  a  thing  of  no  confequence,  as 
the  Scots  never  intended  to  treat,  but  made  that 
propofal  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  only  to  gaih 
time,  as  the  duke  accepted  it,  becaufe  it  affbrdfed 
him  a  fair  pretence  for  returning  into'England. 

It  has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wick's charafter,  whether  this  war  was  wifefy'or 
imprudently  entered  inro ;  fince  it  is  univerfS£Dy 
acknowledged,  that  he  dilcharged  the  truft  repbicKi 
in  him  with  great  capacity,  hazarded  his  peribn 
freely,  and,  by  a  right  application  of  his  riiiJi- 
tary  (kill,  gained  a  glorious  viftory,  which  pro* 
cured  him,  at  that  time,  what  he  certainly  d^fetvcd, 
a  very  high  and  genend  reputation. 

Jrle  was  next  employed  by  the  duke  of  Someriet, 
lord  proteftor,  in  conjundion  with  nfi.iiiy  other 
honourable  perfons,  to  compfomife  matters  with 
the  French,  who,  after  the  death  of  kift'gilehiy, 
were  v^r/ defirous  pf  getting  Boulogne  agaih  iqto 
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(■^cir  hands,  which  k  was  of  great  confeqiisnce 
-.  to  the  proteftor  to  prevent,  ana  yet  to  avojd,  if 
pofiible,  engaging  in  a  war;  both  wliich  en'da 
■were  effetfted  for  the  prefent ;  to  wMch  zhe  in-  ■ 
duftry  and  autliorityof  the  earl  uf  Warwick  did 
not  a  Ji [tie  contribute. 

,  It  Msas  tins  aftiyity  of  Ms  i^  .iwfi«eftv;.whicll 
was  generally  attended  with  futct^^,  ^Kit^'tihfiSS 
Kcommended  him  to  the  proteftOT  Somerjefe  'y/tio 
certainly  had  much  Ilownef?  and  tirpidity'  m'i'^hi* 
aature,  which  siade  him  ^niire  men  of 'qiJi^ 
parts  and  folid  abilities,  -whofe'  advice  heiifedfjiom 
time  to  time,  but  mor;e  Specially  Hftehed  toii^ 
eounjch  of  Warwick,  fir  William  Paget, 'Whci^tt 
his  fecretary,  and  fir  WilHafh  Cecil,  who  iftiS- ' 
wards  eojoyed  the  fame  place.  '  "  .'  ^^ 

Happy  had  it  been  for  him,  if  he  had  cohll&tly 
fcdlowed  their  opinions  :  but  it  fo  fell  out,  ,tfiiif, 
without  regarding  the  feeblenefs  of  the  govetttf 
nient,  he  perfilled  in  a  war  with  Scotland,  wHfi^ 
WIS  very  indifferently  managed,  affumed  the  a3r 
reiftion  of  at&irs  at  home  entirely  to  himfelf,"'tij4-i 
dertook  too  many  great  entcrprizcs  at  once,  wHicJi 
unluckily  crofled  one  another,  and,  by  degrees, 
brought  all  into  confufion.  His  own  brother,  the 
lord-admiral,  entered  into  ftrangc  practices  agairfft 
bim,, which  occafioned  much  diilnjrbar'.co  in  the 
poiirt;  but  there  is  no  fign  that  the  ea'l  of  War- 
wick had  any  correfpondence  with  hiin  -,  but,  gq 
the  contr'ary,  diffOuatenanced  his  procfedihg^, 
and,  in  appearance  at  leaft,  ibpported  the  cauTe 
of  the  duke  of  Sorperfet,  who,  after  tcrqporizing 
a  long  time,  caufed  the  IdnJ-admiral,  in  the  end, 
to  be  attainted.by  parliament,  and  tX'-ciircd. 

In  the  .midft  of  thefe  troubles  the  common 

people  in-  moft,  parts '  of  the  kinedom    as  is  tiftial 

^vhen  any  ftatc  is  diftrafted  by^ftions,  began- W 
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gn>w  mutinoiis  and  difobedient,  andy-at  laft,  broke 
out  into  iAfurre&ioDs.  Tfae:;proteAar:5oDicr(iet 
permitted  tbefe  to  grow  to  a  .great^  hcadi:  other 
fyom  an  unwillinffnefs  to  fhtd  the  hkx)d:iaf  :bia 
countrymen^  for  he  was  ccrtidnlf  a  man:  of  a  onld 
and  mercifiil  difpofition ;  or,  that  he  mig^  gaua 
dme  to  bring  in  foreign  troops,  which  he  mi^t 
have  afterwards  at  his  own  d.ifpofah         .  '^  •> 

In  Devonlhire  they  grew  fo  Ajrong,  that  they 
beficged  the  city  of  Exeter,  and,  before  they  coidd 
be  reduced  by  the  lord  KufTel,  a  new  rebcUkm 
broke  out  in  Norfolk,  under  the  commandtrf'Qne 
Robert  Ket,  a  tanner,  who  was  very  foon  at  the 
head  of  ten  thoufand  men.  The  fwiftnefs  of  their 
progrefs  excited  a  cdm  motion  in  Yorkfliire^  and, 
in  both  places,  the  rebels  went  upon  levelling 
principles  ;  thought  of  nothing  but  pulling  down 
the  nobility,  and  changing  the  conflitution  at  their 
fancy.  .     :  ,. 

This  was  an  evil  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
therefore  and  army  of  fix  thoufand  foot  and  fifteen 
hundred  horfe,  which  was  to  have  been  employed 
againft  the  Scots,  received  orders  to  march  diredidy 
towards  the  rebels,  under  the  command,  of  -  Jqfaa 
earl  of  Warwick^  whofe  known  abilities  rendeiM 
him  fitteft  for  this  fervicc.  .    .      l-  n: 

He  preferved  Norwich  with  Ibme  difficulty^ 
and  afterwards  fought  with  the  rebels,  who,  bow 
in  drawing  up  their  men,  and  in  the  cour&'of  the 
adion,  behaved  much  better  than  could  haire  beeq 
expected  from  fuch  raw  foldiers.  TheearK  faow> 
l^^er,  defeated  them^  and  killed  about  9^  thoufand 
4nen  )  other  writers  fay  many  more*  :  ... /  ■  - 

'  Tliis  greatly  difcouraged, .  but  did  not 'diffipice 
them^  on  the  contrary,  they  collefked  all  uieir 
fcattered  parties,  and  oHered  htm  batfle  a.fecon4 
time.     The  earl  marched  direftly  towards  them^ 

but. 
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bot,  when  ht  wm  XMi>dieoiQiy  ptMnuofiaragig^gp 
he  fent  them  Ji  ^tat&^y  ^*^SDi^»im^id^imwfim 
kc  fo  much  cf»»gef  edqnvffi;^  vt  63ftlul^a?Mfm^ 
but  diat,  Jiotwid&niaiiig  lithflfiniritt^A^^ 

they  might  depei&lcmtiieBiQii^s  jpir^^ 
Uvering  up  theirleaders.^'  '^t^j^iMiidl^^fhefjrtM^ 
fwered,  «'  That  he  W40  a  0obt«nmir><^  ta^'ifiatft 
worth  and  generofitfy  that^ '  if  Th«jr^Vinii|^  tiJAIMk^ 
this  aflurancefrom  his  own  mouthj^thti^  wereWillng 
to  fubmlt/*  The  earl  accordingly  iWrtit  MSdiiffi 
them ;  upon  which  they  threw  dowii  thiit^ 
delivered  up  Robert  Ket  and  his  bt6ther  W 
with  the  reft  of  their  chiefs,  who  were- 
upon  hearing  which  the  Yorkfbire  ftbek  d 
and  To  all  was  quiet  again.  '^  [ '  rr?oiq 

This  rebellion  being  fupprefled  in  the  fAtUlk^ 
the  lords  of  the  king's  council,  amongft  Wl^i^ 
jvas  the  earl  of  Warwick,  began  in  the  aut««htl4A 
confer  amongft  themfelves,  as  to  the  cauies  cf^^dt 
diftreiled  and  difcontented  ftate  into  whidi  tlJei^na^ 
tion  was  reduced.  '*"^'^fS* 

The  proteftor,  uyon  this,  fent  fecrctary  VWfk 
to  know  the  meaning  of  their  meetings,  WhStt 
they  kept  with  them  *,  and,  on  the  eighth  of  O^ 
tober,  1 549,  they  went  into  the  city,  >Rrhere,  llsW^ 
ing  acquainted  the  mayor,  aldermen,  an<}'^6ittL 
mon-council,  that  they  had  no  other  vie w$^ftian 
for  the  fafety  of  the  king's  perfon,  th^  tedH^i^^ 

grievances,  and  the  reftoring  tte  ^fie4t$fef^Nfi6 
ingdom,  the  city  thiankfally  concubed«J\rt^Q!6tth 
upon  which  the  proteftor,  >  whd  hsid  rem09^'^fife 
king  firom  Hampton-oouit-to  Wilidlbff  ^J^I^NiifiSjjM 
htmfclf,  and  wa9ient|idfoiier€other;T64^ 
twenty^eighthof  the  fame  mcmth.vijx: nr-;  v.i'  ; 

The  earlof  Warwick  was^fl^dn  ttAA€l6tMfi^ 
admiral,  by  the  king's  lektert^^ents,'wWl^^^^ 
e}?  ten  five  powers,     '  ^  '  ■  - 

At 
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At  this  time,  it  is  faid,  the  papifts  had  fomc 
hopes  that  he  would  favour  their  religion ;  but, 
whether  as  a  politician  he  gavv  them  any  grounds 
for  thefe  hopes,  whether  they  took  them  up  with* 
out  grounds,  or  whether,  as  others  had  done,  he 
altered  his  fyllcm,  when  he  came  into  power,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  he  adhered  fteadily  to  the  reforma- 
tion, and,  (hortly  after,  procured  the  removal  of 
ibme  who  differed  in  opinion  from  him,  in  that 
and  many  other  refpefts. 

If  we  confider  the  removal  of  the  lord  pro* 
tector  Somerfet  from  the  government,  as  it  is 
ftated  by  Stowe  and  other  plain  writers,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  far  greateft  part  of  the  king's 
council  concurred  in  that  meafure,  and  ofiered 
very  plaufible  reafons  for  their  fo  doing. 

Sir  John  Hayward  is  very  clear,  that  the  whole 
was  a  contrivance  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's  ;  that, 
the  reft  were  but  his  tools,  and  that   the  articles 
cbiedlcd  againft  the  proteAor,  were  invented  to 
make  him  odious. 

It  is  very  true,  that  when  the'council  met  to  take 
this  bold  llep  of  pulling  down  the  king's  uncle,  it 
was  at  Ely-houfe,  where  the  earl  of  Warwick  then 
refided  •,  yet  it  no  where  appears  that  he  was  at 
the  head  of  this  bufinefs,  nor  indeed  could  he  be, 
when  the  lord-chancellor  Rich,  and  the  lord  St. 
John,  who  was  prefident  of  the  council,  were  at 
all  the  confultations. 

The  articles  againft  the  protestor  are  extant  in 
our  hiftorics.  There  is  nothing  in  them  of  black 
and  heinous  crimes,  but  of  prefumption,  over- 
bearing, and  high  indifcretion.  Many  of  the  fodts 
in  them  were  notorioufly  known,  and  the  duke  of 
Somerfet  confefled  them  in  his  fubmiffion. 

When  the  lords  went  to  the  king  to  juftify  their 
t;jinplaints,  the  earl  of  V7arvvick  went  not  witb 

them. 
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them,'  whidi  fir-*  John  ;Ha]!cWaid  hjfpvm  ttfueoe  of 
craft.  It  migkt  be  fo^'*  and  It  oii&hxi  d^^be^qihe 
.effeds  of  tmdctticfi  imdtmdo^^  Ifev  wUp^op. 
pointed  by:the^€Ctmdlioneibf 'tte:  loi^ikoVattdid 
upon  the  king's^  perfon  v'^wlBch/^was  4U^  great  ki^ 
nourr  but  than  he  fliar^  it  with  fivfe<bthelrii- :jjI^ 

Sir  John  Hayward  fpeaks  .  muefa  of ?  hi^  &ofdC 
conferences  with  the  earls  of  Arundel  Wid^^SoutiiH 
ampton;  and  affirms^,  that,  not.beiag):!«b]e'to 
work  thefe  great  peers  to  fenre  his  ipurpoies,!  he 
got  them  both  excluded  from  the  oo^cil.  ^^iikop 
'Bufnet  is  quite  of  another  opinion  r  he  fugg^eibt 
that  the  papifts  were  in  hopes  of  making  fomevsigr 
great  advantage  by  this  notable  change  in  thc-^gq^ 
vernment,  becaufe  they  were  fure  of  the  other' ra><l. 
earls,  and  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  W«i;mdi(r 
But  it  feems  he  was  a  very  great  politician :  hei^w 
that  the  king  was  a  firm  proteftant,  andperh^»Jir 
made  it  arule  with  him  to  be  of  the  rel^onof  t^ 
crown  ;  fo  that  it  is  very  likely  his  confefmceivivfiii 
Arundel  and  Southampton  might  be  upon  this 
fubjeft.  Whether  it  was  beft  to  ftop  the  reformation, 
of  religion,  or  to  prpmote  it  ?  And  there  is  nothidg 
more  certain,  than  that  in  this  they  differed,  tfatt 
the  two  earls  were  for  the  old  popifh  road,  butillie 
earl  of  Warwick  was  for  marching  in  the  Jcing^ 
high-way  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wondetJthatriHe 
procured  their  exclufion  from  councils,  >in  ;iffHidh 
he  was  determined  to  Jead,  and  rknew'^vrnTrl inttU 
they  were  not  inclined  to  follow.  •      ^  ^l:.iz  ')A  : 

In  all  this  he  a6led  like  a  great  (latefmtii^tdaiou^ 
perhaps  not  upon  virtqoufi^  pr  reiig^0B9^)mnci{bl^ 
Whatever  cenfyres  he  nil^y  tiierferveifori^this^iimirft 
light  upon  him  in  common  with  many  ocherSi^  far 
few  llatefmen  are  very  remark^leloraftefldyiad- 
herence  to  any  thing  b)it  their owa  intereft}  ind> 
if  l^is  happened  at  this. time  tQ  CQ.nfvr  with  the 

true 
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true  intercft  of  hb  country,  he  was  fo  much  the 
Icfs  to  blame; 

He  ftood  at  this  time  fo  high  in  the  king*s  fa- 
vour, and  had  fettled  fo  firm  a  fricndlbip  with  the 
reft  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  that  nothing  was 
done  but  by  his  advice  or  confent;  to  which, 
thcrefore,fwc  muft  attribute  the  releafe  of  the  duke 
of  Somcrfet  out  of  the  Tower,  and  rcftoring  him 
to  fome  (hare  of  power  and  favour  at  court. 

The  king  was  much  pleafed  with  this,  and,  be- 
ing defirous  that  the  friendftiip  of  thefe  two  great  • 
men  fliould  not  be  barely  in  appearance,  a  mar- 
riage was  propofed  between  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
carl  of  Warwick  and  the  lady  Anne  Seymour, 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Somcrfet ;  which,  at 
length,  was  brought  to  bear,  and,  on  the  third 
of  June,  1550,  was  folemnized  in  the  king's  pre* 
fence,  who  exprefled  great  fatisfaftion  thereat. 

The  king's  favour  to  him  ftill  continued,  or  ra* 
ther  increafed  ;  fo  that,  upon  furrendering  the 
office  of  lord  high-chamberlain  of  England,  which 
was  beftowed  upon  the  marquis  of  Northampton, 
the  king  was  pleafed  to  make  him  lord  ftew- 
ard  of  his  houfhold,  by  letters  patents,  not  only 
exprcffive  of  his  majefty's  affeftion  and  efteem,. 
but  containing  alfo  fome  other  marks  that  defervc 
the  reader's  notice. 

Thefe  letters  patents  bear  date  on  the  twentieth 
of  February,  1550,  in  the  fourth  of  Edward  VI, 
wherein  the  king  recites, 

"  That,  whereas  Henry  VIII.  late  king  of 
^*  England,  granted  to  his  moft  beloved  coufin 
"  and  counfellor,  Charles,  late  duke  of  Suffolk, 
"  deceafed,  the  office  of  lord  fteward  of  the 
'*  houfhold,  by  the  name  of  great  maflcr  of  the 
"  houfhold,  or  the  great  matter  of  the  king's 
"  houfhold :  and,  whereas,  by  aft  of  parliament, 

"  in 


"  in  May  22  Hen.  VIIL  it  was  cnafted.  That, 
*'  during  the  time  ihc  late  cluke  of  Suffolk,  ani^ 
*'  his  fucceflbrs  in  the  faid  office,  fliould  enjoy  the 
*'  faid  pofl:  of  lord-fteward,  they  ihould  be  c^ll^4 
"  lord-fteward  of  the  king's  houftiold,  as  by  th,? 
"  faid  nQ.  appears. 

"  That,  attributing  much  to  the  loy^y,  wifT 
*'  dom,  and  virtue,  of  his  beloved  coufin  ancj' 
*'  counfcllor,  John,  earl  of,  Warwicl?,  r&f^,j(uj^ 
**.  kaving  always  experienced  his  co^f^ncy  JM'^ne 
*' (i^iiftuin  religion,  his  valour'  in-yay^  foqffi^ 
^*,afiU. riots;  his  :&iendlj  and  faithful f^bcliwfflpn 
*'  tovrards  him,  and  defuing  his  abode  and  J^ 
**  dence  in  his  palace,  and  attend4nce  o^  ^X^^ 
'fperfoni  by adviceof hispriTy-councUjhegtWlA 
1*  Co  the  laid  earlof  Warwick  the  officeoflqfijL;^ 
**  great  mailer  of  his  houlhold  f^  life,  M^thaUoxih. 
"wages,  &c.  as  the  faid  duke  of  Suffc4i^«reari^ 
"  Wdtfhire,  or  any  other  fteward  of -the  Icm^ 
**  houlhold,  held,  or  enjoyed.  And  CQOifjfa^Sh 
*'  that  the  fsud  earl  of  Warwick,  have  his  le^CKf 
**  patent,  without  fine  or  fee,  great  m*  foiaUi  to^lHP 
*' ufe  to  be  paid."  ,    :    ,jfj 

'  At  this  time  he  was  boked  upon  ae  ip(  warifhS 
proteftant,  that  the  molt  zealous  divines  .iqt^i^ 
courfe  to  his  favour  and  proceAton.  Jimqai^  ^ 
reft.  Dr.  Hooper,  apfninted  abcnit  th^^jti^gi 
bilhop  of  Glouc^fter,  who  fcruplp^-.^lfi$i^'ithB 
veariog  the  epifcopftj  ^bit,  and  .ro^^j^i^g^t^ 
earl,  out  of  refpeft  to  the  twdp^e&'^,i^-ff)f^  ■ 
fcience,  actually  interpole4^  but.^EQfin^g)p}^^i^n 
the  earl  became  beuer  acqiiwntM -withi^£UtX[  of 
the  queftion^  and  ww  i^wle  fqi&bi|^;CV^f;^  fpffife- 
quences  th^  mtg^.fbl^w  frqm  'tii4uls%-A^* 
-  fingularity  in,feoqgtti^,^,.^w.jriri^d^aff  nia jffljffq* 
tion,  aadt>r..l^|i^wiu^c^tofubpuiU!ro[l  " 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  though  it  is  certain,  that 
Dr.  Stephen  (iardiner,  bifhop  of  Wincheflcr,  wrot* 
him  a  letter  of  compliment  after  the  fall  of  the  pro- 
tcAor,  yet  he  never  fliewed  him  any  countenance, 
nor  did  he  give  the  leaft  oppofition  to  his  being 
deprived  ot  the  rich  bifhopric  of  Winchcftef, 
when  he  knew  that  archbifhop  Cranmcr  tonfi- 
dered  it  as  a  thing  neccflary  to  the  peace  of  the 
chilrch. 

The  reader  is  left  to  judge  from  thefe  fafts. 
Whether  he  was  a  man  wholly  indifferent  about 
religion,  or  a  deep  dilfcmhlcr,  willing  to  do  any 
thing  that  might  either  gain  or  prcfervc  power  ? 

In  the  month  of  January,  1551,  he  was  confli- 
tuted  earl-marflial  of  Kngland  -,  but,  whereas  d 
certain  hilhman  lays,  that  he  was  joined  in  anem- 
bafly  with  William,  marquis  of  Northampton,  to 
the  l^Vench  king,  about  the  fame  time,  it  is  clearly 
a  millake;  fince  it  appears,  from  unexceptionable 
authority,  that  it  was  his  Ibn,  the  lord  vifcounC 
LMlle. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  Augnfl,  in  the  fame  year, 
fir  Kob(  rt  Dudkry,  one  of  the  earl's  younger  Ions, 
wa^  fv/orn  one  of  the  fix  ordinary  gentk*men  of 
the  (liainber.  A  fhort  time  afterwards  the  earl  of 
Wnrwirk  was  made  lord-warden  of  the  northern 
marclics  i  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  in 
the  fame  year,  he  wa^  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
duke  of  Northumberland  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  marcjuis  of  Dorlet  was  created  duke  of  Suffolk. 

In  a  few  days  after  tlielc  promotions,  the  con- 
fpira(  y  of  the  duke  of  Somerlet,  as  it  was  called, 
brokr  out,  being  betrayetl  by  fir  1  homas  Palmer. 
The  duke,  his  duchefs,  and  I'everal  other  perfons, 
were  lent  priloner  10  the  'lower;  and  the  king, 
bcin[j  really  pcrluaded,  that  he  had  renlly  formed  a 

defif^n 


^rfiM  to  murder  the  i^CfOfSjf^^^ 

rtfoiYe4  to  Icav^.'himfo^lth^'Uw*  ,,„;)  o-^hpiZ  Hi 

Accardmriy,  on  thp  arftflf-P<sei»lM^^^ 
brought  to,  his  trial  in  W«P:inirift^]>4iaJj^  : whef  1;  (tjgf 

dujcc  of  Nprthjumberlandi.  vifhjqh  :WW  v^iy[iB4<W 
cent,  fat  a$  cite  of  his  judges* .  He  W«^  aiqquitte^ 
of  the  trcafon,  but  found  guilty  of  the^fclppy^ 
upon  a  flatute  made  in  the  third  year  pf  tha(  i^^a^ 
received  fentence  of  death,  and,  on  the  twenty;^, 
fecond  of  January  following,  was  executed ,  ypon 
Tower-hill;  which  many  confidered  as  an  c§ih^ 
of  the  potent  duke  of  Northumberland's  refeif^ 
ment.  '  ;  .rit 

This  bufinefs  of  the  duke  of  Someifet's  detfb» 
is  very  warily  t:elated  in  our  old  chronicles,  toQ/i^ff: 
cfpecially  thofe  written  neareft  the  time  j  yet  i^ 
one  of  thefe  we  have  the  following  account.  * '.  » 
"  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerfet,  wi( 
again  apprehended  and  caft  into  the  tower,  of 
London,  by  means  of  fir  John  Dudley,  latd]^ 
made  duke  of  Northumberland,  at  this  time  of, 
great  authority  in  the  realm, 
"  It  was  laid  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet*s  charge,* 
that  he  purpofed,  and  went  about,  the  death  pf. 
the  duke  ot  Northumberland,  being  one  of  th|9 : 
privy-council,  and  therefore,  by  ftatute,  wan' 
guilty  bothof  treafon  and  felony,  Ofthishewajiv 
after  arraigned  at  Weftminftcr,  and,  bf 'hjji^ 
peers,  acquitted  of  treafon,  but  condcmpted  o|.. 
felony.  :■  .    ,^^s 

"  At  this  time,  many  of  the  people,  i^pi^iodf 
being  perfuaded,  that  the  king's  uncli|  .fh(»ild'^ 
never  be  put  to  death  for  felony;  and.  therebyf , 
thought  he  fhould  have  efcaped:  but  ho^was  haqi 
again  to  the  Tower,  and  there  kept,  vntil  W 
was  brought  out  to  his  death.**        ...>.... 

Sir 
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Sir  John  Hayward^  according  to  his  viStfi 
cuftom,  charges  it  roundly  upon  the  du^  df 
NorthumbcTland»  as  if  he  coiujpired  a^^oft  the 
duke  of  Somerfet,  and  not  that  duke  agauift  hio^ 
He  relates  the  matter  thus-: 

**  The  duke  of  Northumberland  beii^  now  in^ 
'*  ferior  unto  none  of  the  nobility  in  title  of  bf^ 
nour,  and  fuperior  to  all  in  authority  and  powetf 
could  not  reftfain  his  haughty  hopes  m>m  a^iring 
to  an  abfolute  command.  But,  before  he  would 
dire&ly  level  at  his  mark,  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
was  thought  Ht  to  be  taken  away )  whofe  credit 
was  fo  great  with  the  common  people,  that. 
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*^  although  it  fufiiced  not  to  bear  out  any  bad  at- 
•*  tempt  of  his  own,  yet  was  it  of  force,  to  cro& 
••  the  evil  purpofcs  of  others. 

*'  And  now,  to  begin  the  third  adt  of  this  tra- 
gedy, fpeeches  were  caft,  that  he  caufcd  himfelf 
to  be  proclaimed  king  in  divers  countries  i- 
which,  albeit  they  were  known  to  be  falfe,  inlb« 
much  as  the  miller's  fervant  at  Battle-bridge,  in. 
•*  Southwark,  loft  both  his  ears  upon  the  pillory 
**  for  fo  reporting,  yet,  the  very  naming  of  him 
**  to  be  king,  cither  as  defired  by  himfelf,  or  by 
«'  others  efteemed  worthy,  brought  with  it  a  dii- 
**  tafteful  relifh,  apt  to  apprehend  fulpicion  to  be 
•*  true.  After  this,  he  was  charged  to  have  pcr- 
**  fuaded  divers  of  the  nobility  to  chufe  him  pro- 
"  tedor  at  the  next  parliament. 

The  duke  being  queftioned,  neither  licld 
**  fiilence  as  he  might,  nor  conftantly  denied  it, 
•*  but  entangled  himfelf  in  his  doubtful  tale* 
^*  One  Whaley,  a  bufy-headed  man,  and  defirous 
•*  to  be  fet  on  work,  gave  firft  light  to  this  im- 
^'  peachment,  but  the  earl  of  Rutland  did  ftoutly 
^*  avQU(;h  it.     Herewith  fir  Thomas  Palmer,  a 
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**  maiiJieklierlovirgtliedtikebf  Soft1(?rfefTK«■b(f- 
.*'  loved  of  liiiii,  W49  bfoo£KifJy'tTl'tcfoT:tl;■HFK6rth- 
*'  umberUtld  to  the  l«i»gj  being-  in  his  garden. 
**  Here  he  declared,  ihat,  upon  Sr.  George's  day 
•'  laft,  before  the  duke  of  Sonicricr,  being  upon 
*'  a  journey  towards  the  north,  in  cafe  fir  William 
«*  Herbert,  mafter  of  the  horfe,  had  not  alTurcd 
•*  hJtri,  that  ht  Ihould  receive  tid  hfthrtV'  wpiiM'  " 
"  have  raifed  the  people  •,  antj,  that  fte  hM'4^iHP  ['. 
■*  the  lord  Grey  before,  to  kiiow,    who  wc^id' '' 
"  be  his  friends :  alfo,  that  the  duke  of  NArtWi'  .' 
"  urOberlahd,  the  marquis  of  Northamjptott.'iSe"  ]'- 
•*  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  other  lords,  fliould  iW'  " 
"invited  to  a  banquet,  and^  if  they  came  with  ik 
*•  bare  company,  to  be  fet  upon  by  the  wayi^ff^  * 
"  ftrongly,  their  heads  Ihould  have  been  cut"  (^  '* 
"  at  the  place  of  their  feaftirig. 

"  He  further  declared,  that  fir  Ralph  Vane  haiU  " 
•*  two  thoufand  men  in  rcadinefs  ;  that  fir  Thomas' 
"  Arundel  had  aflurcd  the  Tower  j  that  Seymour''  '* 
•*  and  Hammond  would  Wait  upon  him,  ■  and  that    '  ' 
•'  all  the  houfe  of  the  Gendarmoric  Ihould  be  flain. 

"  To  this  Mr.  fecretary  Cecil  added,  that  the'  '' 
"  duke  had  fent  for  him,  and  faid,  that  he'  '' 
"  fufpefted  fome  ill  meaning  againft  him :  whereto'  " 
**  Mr.  fecretary  anfwercd,  that,  if  he  were  not  in 
"  fault,  he  might  tA  to  his  innocency  •,  if  he  '' 
"  were,  he  had  nothing  to  fay,  but  to  lani^t  '' 
"  him.  -     ',""'''■  "' 

**  The  duke  being  advertifed  of  thefe '  it\- 
**  formations  againft  nim,  by  fome,  whd'-'fiilti'  '^'" 
«'  fome  regard  to  honefty,  did  forthwiffif-dcf^  " 
*'  the  fecretary  by  his  letters.  Then  he  fent  'for'  '' 
"  fir  Thomas  Palmer,'  to  underftand  Ti'hat  he  '' 
*' had  reported  of  him,  whodenicdallthathe'haidi  ' 
**  faid ;  but  by  this  hot  and  humourous  ftriviog-,'^ 
"  did  but  tie  the  knots  more  faA." 

Vol.  I.  D  d  .  We 
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We  have  this  account  afterwards  repeated,  airf 
a  liccle  diverfified  ;  -in  fpealdng  of  the  duke*s  trials 
ientence,  and  execution,  Biihop  Burnec  Speaks 
with  much  more  tendernefs  of  this  unfortun^ 
nobleman ;  and,  though  he  bears  pretty  lurd 
every  where  upon  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
yet  he  does  not  venture  to  charge  the  duke  witk 
forging  any  of  the  circiwnftances  of  this  confpiracy^ 
To  fay  the  truths  the  friends-  of  Somerfet,  in  the 
very  ilime  breath  that  they  charge  Northumber- 
land with  bringing  him  by  art  to  the  block,  let 
fall  things  that  fecm  to  fpeak quite  the  contrary: 
for  inftancc,  a  certain  author  delivers  himfelf  thus: 

"  The  duke  of  Somerfet  is  trained  by  his  ene- 
"  mies  to  fuch  fears  and  jealoufies,  as  traniported 
*'  him  beyond  his  own  good  nature,  to  an  attempt 
"  one  morning  upon  the  earl  of  Warwick,  now 
"  duke  of  Northumberland,  a-bed  ;  where  being 
*'  received  with  much  kindnefs,  his  heart  relented, 
*'  and  he  came  off  re  infedla.  At  his  coming  out, 
"  one  of  his  company  alkcd  him,  if  he  had  done 
*'  the  deed  ?  He  anfweredj  No.  Then,  faid  he, 
"  you  are  yourielf  undone.  And,  indeed,  it  fo 
"  fell  out  •,  for,  when  all  other  accufations  failed, 
"  this  only  ftuck  by  him,  and  conld  not  be  de* 
"  nied  ;  and  fo  he  was  found  guilty  by  a  fiatute 
"  (1  his  own  procurementi^t  viz.  That,  if  any 
"  fliould  attenTipt  to  kill  a  privy-counfellor,  altho* 
'*  the  fact  were  not  done,  yet  it  fliould  be  fblonjE, 
"  and  to  be  puniflied  with  death.'* 

This  facl  of  Somerfet's  going  with  an  intendoB 
to  murder  Northumberland  in  his  chamber,  is  re- 
lated more  at  large  by  a  foreign  author  of  the 
h:}:>:hc[l  credit,  who  is  known  to  have  had  his.  mar 
ttriah  from  the  moll  knowing  perfons  in  thisrking- 
du)m,  who,  perhaps,  might  be  more  free  in  their 
communications,,  than  they  would  have  been-  ia 
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JOHN   DUDLE,3K:,;, 

acjtountabk  thcm^avcs,  tf  itlwuJPbecn^flBJlfflted. 
-The  reader  wUl  be  probalSy  plttlfed  ttf ^'fric' SlWiat 
Jhe  fays.-  '*    -  ''"[ 

-  "  Northumberland  having  drawn 'the  chief 
^*  power  into  his  own  hands,  he  had  nothing  .felfc 
•*  to  do  but  to  remove  Somerfet  himfclf  t)Ut  of 
**  the*  way  -,  towards  whom  he  fliewed  luch  a  con- 
"  tempt,  as  drove  the  other  upon  the  thought^  of 
**  killing  Dudley,  for  the  vindication  of  his  own 
*'  authority.  Somerfet  therefore  went  to  his  hbUfe, 
**  under  pretence  of  a  vilit,  covered  with  a  coat  of 
**  mail  under  his  cloaths,,  and  carrying  with  him  a 
**  party  of  men  whom  he  left  in  the  next,chambcri 
**  but,  when  he  was  introduced  in  the  civileft  man* 
**  ner  to  Dudley,  who  was  naked,  and  lying  upon 
*'  his  bed,  the  good  natured  man  repenting,  he 
*'  would  not  execute  his  defign,  and  departed  with- 
out ftriking  a  ftroke,** 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  the  very  learned  and  Ju- 
dicious Mr.  Camden,  "  That  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
loft  his  life  for  a  very  fmall  crime,  and  that  upon 
a  nice  point,  fubtillty  devifed  and  managed  by  his 
enemies."  Now,  if  Dr.  Fuller  may  be  admitted 
to  explain  this  fhort  text,  he  will  bring  it  home  to 
the  noble  perfon  y9tiok  hiftory  we  are  writing. 
Speaking  of  Somerfet's  accufation,  he  fays, 

Here  I  muft  fet  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick, 
as  a  tranfcendent,  in  a  form  by  himfelf,.  being  a 
competent  lawyer,  fon  to  a  judge,  known  tol- 
dier,  and  able  ftatefman,  and  afting  againft  the 
proteftor  in  all  thefe  his  capacities.  Indeed,  he 
was  the  very  foul  of  the  accufation,  being  all  in 
all,  and  all  in  every  part  thereof." 
It  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  king  was  as  well 
informed  in  thiefe  points,  as  any  writer  whatever : 
and  it  appears,  as  well  from  his  journal,  which  M 
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kept  very  exa6Uy  and  very  fecretly^  as  from  K 
private  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Barnaby  Fitzpatiidcy 
that  he  did  not  judge  his  uncle  altogether  fa  iii^ 
nocent,  or,  that  he  was  convi&ed  without  evi- 
dence. Bur,  after  all  that  can  be  faid,  the  refent« 
ment  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland, was  certainly 
feen  in  his  execution,  if  not  in  his  condennnatMA ; 
fince  the  king  might  have  been  esJily  prevailed 
on  to  fpare  his  uncle,  if  he  had  been  applied  to ; 
or,  rather,  muft  have  been  drawn  with  diffi- 
culty to  confent  to  the  death  of  him  he  had  f6 
long  confidered  as  a  parent. 

Here  then  lay  the  cruelty  of  Northumberland, 
which  was  generally  remembered  when  his  £all 
came,  and  loudly  charged  upon  him  by  the  people ; 
and  yet  it  may  be  urged,  if  not  in  juftificaUOfl, 
at  Icalt  yet  in  cxcufe,  that  he  was  not  bound  tO 
regard  his  own  life  lefs  than  Somerfet  did  his,  who, 
*  for  his  fecurity,  procured  that  adt  of  parliament  on 
which  he  died:  nor  could  it  be  well  expedled,  that 
he  fhouldhave  more  pity  or  commiferation  for  his 
rival  in  thofe  unhappy  circumftances,  than  Sooier- 
fet,  when  proteftor,  had  for  his  own  brother^ 

About  this  time,  or  rather  a  little  before,  he 
was  elccfled  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  in  the 
room  of  that  unfortunate  peer  of  whom  we  have 
been  fpeaking ;  but,  at  that  time,  he  became 
hiQ-h-fteward,  which  Dr.  Hevlen  afllires  us  he  Was ; 
and  that  thcfe  two  offices  have  never  been  in  one 
perfon  before  or  fince,  is  very  uncertain* 

This  great  politicio.!:  had  now  railed  himfelf  as 
high  as  it  was  poflible,  in  point  of  dignity  and  of 
pow'jr.  The  afccndancy  he  had  gained  over  the 
young  king  was  fo  great,  that  he  dire^fted  hira  en- 
tirely at  his  plcafure  ;  and  he  had,  with  fiich  dex- 
terity, wrought  moft  of  the  great  nobjlity  into  his 
interells,  and  had  fo  humbled  and  dcpreifed  all  who 
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(hewed  anjr  difltke  to  hmtf  that  he  ieetmid  to  hirfe 
all  things  to  hppe,  and  Uttk  to  fear.  We  oug^, 
therefore,  to  attribiitr^  to  ithis  fitUatiQny^<  ««df  that 
-y^}A  pride  which  muistaily  criiioiphs  wtheJbf^Wls 
•  bf  ambitious  men,-  bis  mean  and  barbarous  uiage 
ef  the  head  of  his  family,  a^d  his  near  relation, 
John,  baron  of  Dudley,  whofe  eftate  ^  being  en- 
tangled by  ufurers,  he,  by  purchafing  affiga- 
.  mcnts  of  mortgages,  drew  by  degrees  intircly.  into 
his  own  hands,  fo  as  at  laH:  to  compafs  what  he  for 
many  years  dcfired,  the  poffeflion  of  the  ancient 
caftle  of  Dudley  -,  which  he  not  only  thoroughly 
repaired,  but  added  alfo  a  moft  noble  ftrudure, 
worthy  of  his  wealth  and  greatnefs,  which  was 
called  the  new  building,  adorning  all  parts  o;^  the 
caftle,  with  the  arms  of  the  noble  families  ntHH 
which,  by  his  mother's  fide,  he  was  defcended9 
that,  in  fucceeding  times,  it  might  not  be  taken 
for  an  acquifition,  but  the  patrimony  of  his  fa- 
mily. '         . 

This  was  certainly  going  far  enough,  or  rather 
much  too  far ;  yet  he  ventured  ftill  farther,  and,hav^ 
ing  defpoiled  his  poorcoulin  of  his  caftle  and  eftates, 
thru  ft  the  titles  of  Dudley  and  Someric  amongil.  his 
other  baronies,  leaving  his  unhappy  kinfman  ;a 
new  and  ftrange  title  in  their  ftead ;  for  living, 
as  well  as  he  could,  amongft  the  great  families  in 
StafFordftiire  and  Warwicklhire,  who  pitied  his 
misfortunes,  he  went  there  currently  by  the  name 
of  lord  Qijondam,  till,  by  a  fudden  revolution^ 
he  became  mafter  of  Dudley  caftle  again,  and  his 
fon  obtained,  out  of  the  forfeiture  of  this  potent 
'  duke,  an  ample  fortune,  free  from  all  incuni- 
brances,  with  a  clear  tide. 

But  to  return  to  our  hiftoiy:  Mgny  writers, 
there  are  who  infinuate,  that,  from  the  time  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  and  his  family  came  to 
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have  the  perfon  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  direc- 
tion of  their  government,  in  their  hands,  the  health 
of  that  young  prince  began  to  decline;  but  tfaefe, 
perhaps,  are  noother  than  calumnies  ;  fince  thede^ 
cay  of  the  king's  health  may,  with  great  prpbabi* 
lity,  be  attributed  to  his  having  the  meafles  and 
fmall-pox  in  a  (hort  time,  one  after  the  other, 
which  could  not  but  harrafs  extremely  a  conftitu« 
tion  naturally  tender  ;  and  .  thefe  were  difea&s 
which  artifice  or  intrigue  could  never  procure, 
though  they  might  have  afforded  a  better  colour 
to  bad  defigns,  if  fuch  had  been  really  entertain- 
ed, than  a  lingering  confumption  which  followed 
them.  It  docs  not  indeed  appear,  that  the  duke 
of  Northumberland  had  any  caufe  to  fufpeft  the 
lofs  of  liis  power  while  that  king  lived,  nor  did  he 
feem  to  fear  it  •,  but,  when  he  difcerned  his  ma- 
jefty's  health  to  decline  apace,  it  was  very  natural 
for  him  to  confidcr  how  he  might  render  himfelf 
and  his  family  fafe. 

This  appears  plainly,  from  the  hurry  with 
which  the  marriage  was  concluded  between  the 
lady  Jane  Grey,  eldeft  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  his  fourth  fon.  Lord  Guildford  Dud- 
ley, which  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  May, 
1553,  that  is,  not  above  two  months  before  the 
king  died.  We  may,  however,  fuppofe  that  he 
had,  for  fome  time,  been  contriving  in  his  mind 
that  plan  for  the  diipofal  of  the  kingdom,  which 
he  carried  afterwards  into  execution. 

We  are  told  by  fir  John  Hay  ward,  that  after  the 
creation  of  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Northumber-' 
land,  and  other  promotions  and  alterations  made 
at  court,  there  followed  fomewhat  of  ftill  greater 
conlequeiice,  which  he  introduces  thus  :  "  And, 
•*  which  was  the  accomplilhmcnt  of  mifchief,  fir 
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•«  Robert  Ihidlcy,  oncof^'thedulcfe  dPNorthutii^' 
♦*  bicrland's  fons,  a  trud  heir,   bdth'  ttf  his  Kitfc 
*'  aminft  perfonsof  the  nobility;  artd  6f  histuW- 
♦•  niBg  to  diflexnble  the  fafne',  Wis  ftirom  tortc  of  ■ 
"the  fix  ordinary  gentlemen.     He  was  after-" 
*'  wards,  for  luft  and  cruelty,  a-  n^onfter  of  the*, 
*•  court,  as  apt  to  hate,  fo  a  mod  fure  executioflei^  ' 
**  of  his  hate  -,  yet,  rather  by  praftice,  than  open 
*'  dealing,  as  wanting  rather  courage   than  wit. 
**  After  his  entertainment  into  a  place  of  fo  neW 
*Vfervice,  the  king  enjoyed  his  health  not  long." 

After  laying  this  foundation,  he  takes   it  for 
granted,  in  feveral  paflages  in  the  fubfcquent  part 
of  his  work,  that  the  king  was  poifoned   by  the 
procurement  of  the  duke   of  Northumberland ; 
yet  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strype  cenfures  him  for  writing  fo 
pofitively  without  authorities,  and  not  without  rea- 
ibn.     His  very  introduction  is  ill  grounded ;  for, 
as  the  king  tells  us  himfelf,  fir  Robert  Dudley 
was  fworn  one  of  his  gentlemen  in   ordinary, 
Auguft    15th,    1 55 1,    and  the   promotions    of 
which,    fir  John  Hayward  makes  this  a  confe- 
quence,  were  in  the  Oflober  following-,  it  was  in 
the  month  of  April,  1552,  that  the  kina  had  the 
meafies  and  the  fmall-pox,  and  his  healtn  did  not 
begin  to  decline  till  fome  time  afterwards  •,  fo  that 
there  is  great  impropriety  in  faying,  that  after  his 
coming  into  a  place  fo  near  him,  the  king  en- ' 
joyed  his  health  not  long. 

All  the  reft  of  our  hiftorians  fpeak  very  doubt- 
fully of  the  king's  death,  chiefly  from  a  great  in- 
difcretion,  which  was  putting  him  into  the  hands 
of  a  woman,  after  the  phyficians  began  to  doubt 
whether  he  could  be  laved  by  their  (kill  5  from 
which  time  it  is  certain,  that  he  did  grow  worfe, 
and  fo  the  phyficians  were  called  *  in  again  \  yet 
there  are  many  who  will  hardly  take  this  for  a 
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teflimony  of  his  being  poifoned,  though  fir ' Johq 
Hayward  &ys,  ^^  (he  was  a  fchool-miilrers  well  in* 
♦'  ftrufted  for  the  purpofc,"  but  will  rather  con- 
ceive, that  the  duke  of  Ncrthumberland  coniented 
to  this,  in  hopes  of  favlng  the  king's  life  ;  which, 
if  he  was  a  found  politician,  he  mull  have  conli- 
dered,  as  of  greater  confequcnce  to  him,  than  to 
any  other  man  in  the  kingdom.  But,  be  this  a$ 
it  will,  there  is  no  fort  of  proof,  that  the  duke 
took  fuch  early  care  as  he  might  have  done  for  his 
family,  if  he  had  any  forefight  of  the  king's  death  2 
but  his  doing  things  as  he  did,  in  a  hurry,  fcems 
to  ftiew  quite  the  contrary  •,  and,  indeed,  there  .is 
a  letter  of  hi^:  to  fir  William  Cecil,  which  looks  as 
if  he  had  deceived  himfelf  much  in  this  particularly 
and  entertained  hopes  of  the  king's  recovery,  after 
they  were  loft  by  others.  Yet  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived, that,  while  the  whole  nation  was  alarmeci 
by  the  king's  fickncfs,  the  duke  (hould  be  wholly 
unconcerned  as  to  the  event,  which  is  the  reafoD 
of  its  being  faid  above,  that  he  might  have 
dig^^ftcd  in  his  mind  that  fcheme  of  the  fucceflion^ 
fome  time  before  he  mentioned  it  to  the  king; 
and,  that  looking  upon  it  as  a  dangerous  under- 
taking, and  his  iaft  fliift,  he  delayed  it  till  the 
ncctiTity  became  preilnig. 

In  the  parliament  held  a  little  before  the  king's 
dfath,  the  duke  of  Northumberland  procured  a 
confiJerablc  iiipply  to  be  granted,  and,  in  the 
preamble  of  that  act,  a  direct  cer.fure  of  the  duke 
of  Sonierfet's  admlnillration  •,  and,  having  wifely 
anfwered  liis  purpoies  by  this  fingle  meafiire,  dif- 
folvcd  that  parii.imcnt  imnjcdiately. 

He  then  applied  himleif  to  the  king,  and  Shew- 
ed him  the  necciilty  of  letting  her  afide,  from  the 
.danger  tlie  protellant  religion  would  be  in,  if  the 
huiy  Mary  (hould  fuccecd  him  -,  in  which,  fron> 
the  piety  of  that  young  prince,  he  npict   with  no. 
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Pt^t  difficulty.  Bilkop  Sv^nec  %iy  h^^dH  iioe 
weU  under(tahdh(MrtIle  kmc^i^trai^^)^^ 
to  p^fs  by  hiii  riftfer  ElteatAtH,r^Jto^4lwlvtt*ii  id- 
ways  much  in  hk  fay6uf i  ^rk^pi^^Jb^JtSi^  be 
told,  that  it  wa$  imp^^b  to^Mlgii.-  o^tntont 
for  difinheriting  one  fifteri'  that' might ^^aifo  be 
applied  for  the  other  j  fo  that  there  ^was-  ai^necef* 
fity  of  depriving  both,  or  neither.  Yet^  when 
this  was  done,  there  was  another  diffienltjrufi  the 
way. 

The  duchefs  of  Suffolk  was  the  next  licir,  and- 
fhe  might  have  fons,  and,  therefore^  to  bar  thefe 
in  favour  of  lady  Jane  Dudley  feemedto  -be  un- 
natural, as  well  as  illegal;  the  duchefs  heriedf  con- 
tributed, as  far  as  in  her  lay,  to  remove' this  db^ 
ftacle,  by  devolving  her  right  upon  her  daugh- 
ter, even  if  Ihe  had  maleifliie;  which  facisficd  the«  ' 
king,  who  was  but  in  the  fixteenth  year,  of  hit 
age,  and  might  not  therefore  perceive  the  fallacy 
of  refigning  not  only  her  own  claim,  but  that  ci 
thofe  who  might  defccnd  from  her,  which  flier 
could  not  poflibly  have  power  to  do* 

The  king's  confent  being  obtained,  the  r^ext 
point  was  to  procure  a  proper  inftrument  to  be 
drawn  by  the  jiidges  ;  in  doing  which  the  duke 
of  Northumberland  made  ufe  of  threats  as  well^as 
promifes,  and  when  done  at  laft,  it  was  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  plainly  fhewed  it  to  be  illegal  jn  their 
own  opinions. 

The  full  narrative  of  this  whole  important  tranf- 
aftion,  and  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland's 
behaviour  therein,  is  thus  briefly  andclearly  de- 
livered by  bilhop  Burnet,  *^  On  the  eleventh  of 
^*  June,  fays  he,  Montague,  that  was  chief  juA 
^'  tice  of  the  Common-Pleas,  and  Baker  and 
*'  Bromley,  two  judges,  with  the  king's  •attorney 
^'  and  follicitor,  were  cpnrimanded  to-  come  to' 
♦^  council .    There  they  found  the  king  with  fome  , 
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**  privy-counfellors  about  him.  The  king  told 
*'  them,  he  did  now  apprehend  the  danger  the 
*'  kingdom  might  be  in,  if,  upon  his  death,  his 
*'  fifter  Mary  (hould  fucceed,  who  might  marry  a 
*'  ftranger,  and  fo  change  the  laws  and  the  reli- 
"  gion  of  the  realm  ;  fo  he  ordered  fome  articles 
*'  to  be  read  to  them,  of  the  way  in  which  he 
*'  would  have  the  crown  to  defcend.  They  ob- 
"  jeded,  that  the  aft  of  fucceflion,  being  an  aft 
''  of  parliament,  could  not  be  taken  away  by 
*'  any  fuch  device  :  yet  the  king  required  them  to 
''  to  take  the  articles,  and  draw  a  book  according 
*'  to  them  :  they  afked  a  little  time  to  confider  of 
"  it.  So  having  examined  the  ftatute  of  the  firft 
*'  year  of  this  reign,  concerning  treafons,  they 
"  found  that  it  was  treafon,  not  only  after  the 
**  king's  death,  but  even  in  his  life^  to  change 
"  the  fucceflion. 

"  Secretary  Petre,  in  the  mean  while  prefled 
*'  them  to  make  hade  :  when  they  came  again  to 

the  council,    they  declared  they  could  not  do 

any  thing,  for  it  was  treafon,  and  all  the  lords 
•*  fhould  be  guilty  of  treafon,  if  they  went  on  in  it. 
**  Upon  which,  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
"  who  was  not  then  in  the  council-chamber,  being 
**  advertifed  of  this,  came  in  great  fury,  calling 
*'  Montague  a  traitor,  and  threatened  all  the 
*' judges,  fo  that  they  thought  he  would  have 
*'  beaten  them.  But  the  judgts  flood  to  their 
*'  opinion. 

"  They  were  again  fent  for,  and  came  with 
*'  Gofnald  added  to  them,  on  the  15th  of  June.- 
The  king  v/as  prefent,  and  he  fomewhat  ftiarply 
*'  afked  them,  why  they  had  not  prepared  the 
*'  book  as  he  had  ordered  them  ?  they  anfwered, 
*'  That  whatever  they  did,  would  be  of  no  force 
*'  without  a  parliament.     The  king  faid,  he  in- 
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anient  met.    But  the  kitij^  pad^  ^yfli)\i\i^myt. ; 
"it  firft  done,  and  then  r^tjficd:ii>!pwliwn€jnt,  , 
'**  and,  therefore,  he  rqi^uired  them,  on  their^olte-' ♦  *' 
^'  giance,  to  go  about  it  ^  and  fome  coundjeliofli^,  '' 
*'  told  them,  that  if  they  refufed  to  ol^ey,  ikai 
"  they  were  traitors.     This   put  them  in  a  greaj^..  ^  • 
*'  confternation ;  and  old  Montague  thinking,  it'    - 
**  could  not  be  treafon  whatever  they  did  in  this    ■ 
*'  matter  while  the  king  lived,  and,  at  worft,  that;;.  '• 
**  a  pardon  under  the  great  feal  would  fecure  him,/  -* 
*' confented  to  fet  about  it,  if  he  might  have  a;  ^* 
*'  commiflion,  requiring  him  to  do  it,  and  a  per-^i  '* 
'*  don  under  the  great  feal,  when  it  was  dofie^^   * 
*'  Both  thefe  being  granted  him,  he  wa^fatisfiedy,  * 

"  The  other  judges,  being  afked,  if  they  wouldU   ' 
*'  concur,  did  all  agree,  being  overcome  with  fear* »   ' 
"  except  Gofnald,  who  ftill  refufed  to  do  it.    But 
"  he  alfo  being  forely  threatened,  both  by  the  duke    >' 
''  of  Northumberland  and  the  earl  of  Shrew&i   ** 
"  bury,  confented  to  it  the  next  day.     So  thejr    '^ 
"  put  •  the  intail  of  the  crown  in  form  of  law,  ana;    * 
"  brought   it   to  the  lord-chancellor  to  put  the-  " 
"  feal  to  it.     They  were  all  required  to  fet  thettv/  ■*' 
"  hands  to  it ;  but  both  Gofnald  and  Hales  ro*,j;  '  - 
''  fufed ;  yet  the  former  was  wrought  on  to  do  iti;j  -* 
"  but  the  latter,  though  amoft  fteady  and  zealouii:;!  -* 
"  man  for  the  reformation,  would  upon  no  confix  ^  " 
"  deration  yield  to  it:  after  that,  the  lord-duOff  „  > 
"  cellor,    for  his  fecurity,    defired  that  all  the 
'*  counfellors   might  fet  their  hands  to  it,  which  i    ' 
"  was  done  on  the  twenty-^rtl  of  June,  by  thirty*  ,,•  j' 
"  three  of  them,  it  is  like,  including  thejudgcf^j 
*'  in  the  number.  i  ^ 

''  But  Cranmer,  as  he  came  feldom  to  council 
*^  after  the  duke  of  Somcrfet's  fall,  fo  he  was  that 
**  day  abfent  on  defign. 
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"  Cecil,  in  a  relation  which  he  made  one  write 
**  of  this  tranfaftion  for  clearing  himfelf  after- 
*^  wards,  fays,  that  when  he  had  heard  Gofnald 
**  and  Hales  declare  how  much'  it  was  againft 
"  law,  he  rcfulcd  to  fet  his  hand  to  it  as  a  conn* 
**  fellor,  and  only  figncd  it  as  a  witnefs  to  the 
*'  king's  fubfcription.  But  Cranmer  ftill  refufed 
*'  to  do  it,  after  they  had  all  figned  it,  and  laid, 
**  he  would  never  conient  to  the  difinheriting  (£ 
"  the  daughters  of  his  late  mailer.  Many  con- 
**  fultations  were  had  to  perfuade  him  to  it ;  but 
''  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  till  the  king  him- 
*'  felf  fet  on  him,  who  ufed  many  arguments  from 
*'  the  danger  religion  would  otherwife  be*  in,  to- 
f  getlier  with  other  pcrfuafions  ;  fo  that,  by  his 
*'  reafons,  or  rather  importunities,  at  laft  he 
*'  brought  him  to  it." 

At  this  time  indeed  the  duke,  either  from  the 
hurry  of  his  paflions,  the  fear  lie  had  of  what 
might  happen  from  delays,  or  the  haughtineft 
ariling  from  a  feries  of  good  fortune,  which  had 
fo  long  continued,  began  to  lofe  much  of  his 
former  gentlcnels  and  affability,  as  he  fliewed 
himielf  amazingly  raj^acious  in  the  grants  which 
he  ob:ai;ied  from  a  king,  whofe  age,  exclufivc 
of  his  fickncfs,  made  it  indecent  at  leaft,  if  not 
illegal,  to  accept  fuch  mighty  bounties,  the 
worth  of  which  he  could  never  be  prefumed  to 
know,  from  his  giving  them  thus  lavilhly  away. 

The  chikc  was  no  lefs  careful  in  drawing  to 
himfelf  as  r/jiich  power,  and  diffufing  his  intereft 
as  wide  as  pofiible-,  fo  that  whatever  happened, 
he  mijjsit  not  v/.m:  a  retreat,  or  find  his  fchemea 
in  danger  of  being  bi*oken,  through  an  oppofition 
i  diicontcnted  nobility ;  in  which  fchemes. 
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(lis  Willi,  his  eftatebidng  enlarged^  and  his  loflfeet 
multiplied^  beyond  ariy  thing  iflt^t  had*,  irt'f^rWhef 
times,  been  beftdwed  upon  any  fttbicft.        ' ' '  " 

If  all'  the  inftadces,  that  might  be  ailedged  of  tfiif ,  ^ 
vere  carefully  coUedted,  th<y  would  fwell  this  iib- 
fervation  very  far  beyond  its  proper  bounds ;  incj 
therefore  it  fhall  fuffice  to  allcdge  here,  the  trfdr 
mony  of  the  induftrious  Strypc,  who,  though  ifi^ 
other  places  he  has  diftinftly  considered  them,  thus 
Turns  up  the  matter  at  once,  fpeakingof  the  duke's 
(late  and  condition  in  the  year  15531 

"  Dudley,  the  great  duke  of  Northumberlan^t 
**  now  bore  all  the  fway  at  court,  and,  in  eflfe^ 
•'  did  what  he  lifted.  This  year,  befides  the  county 
**  palatine  of  Durham,  the  honour  and  powei;  qf 
•*  which  was  like  to  fall  to  him,  the  kmg  gave 
"  him  Bernard^s  caftlc  there,  with  very  great  acj* 
"  ditions  of  lands  and  lordfhips  in  that  county, 
**  and  in  Northumberland,  Weftmoreland,  acncl 
«'  York,  or  any  otherwhere  in  the  bilhoprick  io£ 
"  Durham  for  life.  He  had  alfo  granted  to  him, 
**  the  manors  of  Feckenham,  Bromefgrove,  King^s 
"  Norton  in  Worcefterihirc,  with  many  otJter 
*'  lands. 

"  The  year  before,  he  was  made  chief  fl:ewai^4  • 
"  of  the  eaft  riding  of  York,  and  of  all  the  kiri^s 
*^  lordfliip  .in  Holdernefs  and  Cottingham  in  we 
*'  fafd  county.     The  year  before  that,  he  was  cdil-*  • 
"  ftituted  general  warden,  or  keeper  of  the  marches 
**  of  England  towards  Scotland  j  namely,  of  the 
**  eaft,  weft,   and  middle  marches :  which  were 
*^  fcarcely  before  put  into  one  man's  hand  (except; 
**  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  immediately  before  him) 
**  and  he  to  appoint  his  deputy-wardens.    And  his* 
*'  patent  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  niolS  * 
"  large  and  comprehenfive  manner,  endowing  him*  # 
"  with  as  much  authority,  power,   pre-eminence^ 

**  commodity, 
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«*  commodity,  and  liberty,  as  any  before  him  had 
**  enjoyed  from  Richard  the  fccond'a  time  to  Henry 
•*  the  eighth,  as  'the  Warrant  ran.  .     . 

*'  BefKlcs  thcfc  things  in  the  north,  he  obtained 
**  of  the  king  great  and  fpreading  demeans  in  So- 
"  mcrfctfliire,  Warwick,  and  Worccftcrfhire,  and 
**  many  other  counties.  So  that,  by  this  time, 
**  the  duke  had  prodigioufly  enriched  himfelf,  and 
••  made  himfelf  formidably  great,  by  lands  and 
••  lordfliips,  honours  and  offices,  caftles  and  placet 
**  of  trull  heaped  upon  him  by  the  king,  by  whom 
**  it  was  not  wfe  to  deny  him  any  thing  he  aflced. 

*•  He  had  ftrengthened  his  interell  alfo  by  raif- 
•*  ing  himfelf  friends  upon  the  king*s  coft,  as  more 
•*  cfpccially  the  lord  Clinton,  and  fir  John  Gates, 
"  and  his  brother  fir  Andrew  Dudley,  matter  of 
•'  the  wardrobe,  and  taken  into  the  order  of  the 
garter ;  and  his  own  fons,  John,  raifed  to  the 
degree  of  earl  of  Warwick,  and  maftcr  of  the  ' 
king's  horfe ;  fir  Robert  Dudley,  made  a  lord, 
and  the  king's  carver ;  and  Guilford  Dudley, 
whom  the  duke  was  now  marrying  to  one  of  the 
"  royal  blood  !  viz.  the  lady  Jane,  eldeft  daughter 
"  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk." 

The  letters  patents  for  difpofing  of  the  crown 
were  figned  by  king  Edward  on  the  twenty-firft  of 
June,  and  on  tlie  fixtli  of  July  that  monarch  ex- 
pired, exprclfing,  to  the  lall,  great  fatisfaftion  in 
the  provilion  he  liad  made  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  protcftant  religion,  and  the  happinefs  of  his 
people. 

It  is  Hiid,  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was 
very  defirous  of  concealing  the  king's  death  for 
fome  time,  but  this  being  found  impoflible,  he 
carried  his  daughtcr-ln-law,  the  lady  Jane,  from 
Durham- houfc  to  the  Tower  for  the  greater  fe- 
curity, and  on  the  tenth  of  July  proclaimed  her 
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queen.    1.  t  coundl  alfo  wrote  to  lady         -,  r    ■ 
quiring  Bct  fiibmlfl'win,  but  they  were  very  fo 
informed  thatlhc  was  retired  into  Norfolk,  w     -c 
many  of  the  hobility,  and  multitudes  of      )j 
■  rcforted  to  her.   Itwai  then  refolved  to  fend  iorces 
againft  her  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk ;  but  queen  Jane,  as  fhe  was  then  iliJed, ' 
■would  by  no  means  part  with  her  father  j  and  . 
the  council  earncftly  preffed  the  duke  of  Nortlmin- 
berland  to  go  in  pcrfon  i  to  which  he  was  litttc  ia- 
clined,  as  doubting  their  fidelity.    Hefign'i&dM  ■ 
much  in  the  fpeech  he  made  at  taking  his  leave^-and 
was  anfwered  with  the  ftrongeft  aflurances  that  men 
could  give.     The  earl  of  Arundel  particularly  fcrfd 
him,  he  was  forry  it  was  not  his  chance  to  gonith 
him,  in  whofc  prefence  he  could  find  in  hi9  heut  ' 
to  fpend  his  blood  even  at  his  feet. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July^  the  duke,  accompli 
nied  by  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  ton! 
Grey,  and  others,  marched  through  Bifliop%ue 
with  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  fix  thoufand  fixit  t 
but,  as  they  rode  through  Shoreditch,  he  couU  . 
not  forbear  faying  to  the  lord Qrey,  "The  people 
*•  prefs  to  fee  us,  but  hone  fay,  God  fpecd  lu.'*' 

His  adivity  and  courage,  for  which  nc  had.beea 
fo  famous,  feemed,  from  this  time,  to  have  .<j|p- 
-  fcrted  him ;  for,  though  he  advanced  to  St.  Eld-  , 
mund's-bury,  in  Suffolk,  yet,  finding  fii«  tro(^ 
diminifh,  the  people  Uttle  affeifled  to  him,  and.QO 
fupplies  coming  from  London,  though  he  bad 
wrote  to  the  lords  in  the  mofl  prelfing  terms,  he 
retired  back  again  to  Cambridge. 

In  the  mean  time,    the  council  thought  <^  pi- 
thing but  how  to  get  out  of  the  Tower,  and,  «t 
laft  efFefted  it,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the 
carl  of  Pembroke's  houie  ac  Baynard's  caiUe,  co 
gjve 
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give  audience  to  the  foreign  ambafladors.  Trtiii 
was  on  the  nioetcenth  of  the  fame  month :  and  the 
firft  thing  they  did  when  they  came  there,  was  to 
fend  for  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  (hcriffSf 
whom  they  accompanied  to  Cheapfide,  and  there 
garter  king  at  arms  proclaimed  queen  Mary.  Thci 
carl  of  Arundel,  and  lord  Paget,  went  the  fame 
night  poft  to  pay  their  duty  to  her. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  had  advice  of 
this  on  the  twentieth,  and,  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon, the  fame  day,  caufed  her  to  be  proclaimed 
at  Cambridge,  throwing  up  his  cap,  and  crying, 
**  God  fave  queen  Mary  ! "  with  how  much  joy 
and  fincerity  may  be  eafily  imagined.  About  an 
hour  afterwards  came  letters  from  the  council  to 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  by  one  of  the 
heralds,  requiring  him  to  difband  his  forces  t 
upon  receiving  which,  the  duke  gave  leave  to 
every  man  to  depart,  and  foon  after  he  was  arrcftcd 
in  King's- college  by  Slegge,  ferjeant  at  arms  t  but 
other  letters  coming  from  the  council,  that  all 
men  Ihould  go  each  his  way,  the  duke  faid  to 
thofe  that  kept  him,  *'  Ye  do  me  wrong  to  with- 
''  draw  my  liberty,  fee  you  not  the  council's  let- 
*'  ters,  without  exception,  that  all  men  ihould 
*'  go  whither  they  would."  Whereupon  they 
who  guarded  him,  and  the  other  noblemen,  fct 
them  at  liberty,  and  fo  they  continued  for  that 
night,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  diike  of 
Northumberland's  ion,  was  ready  in  the  morning 
to  have  rode  awav ;  at  which  time  the  earl  of 
Arundel  came  from  the  queen  unto  the  duke  into 
his  chamber;  v/ho,  when  he  faw  him,  faid,  ''For 
*'  the  love  of  God,  ccMifidcr  I  have  done  nothing 
**  but  by  the  confciU  of  you,  and  all  the  whole 
"  council."     "  iM>   lord,"    replied   the    earl  of 
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AfUndel,  "  I  am  ferit  hither  by  the  queen's  ma- 

jefty;  and,  in  her  name,  I  arreft  you/*     **  I 

obey  it,**  faid  the  duke^  "  I  befeech  you,  my 
*'  lord  of  Arundel,  ufe  mercy  towards  me,  know- 
**  ing  the  cafe  as  it  is.**  **  My  lord,"  anfwered  the 
earl,  **  you  fhould  have  fought  for  mercy  fooner : 
*'  I  muft  do  according  to  my  commandment :" 
and  thereupon  committed  the  charge  of  him, 
and  of  others,  to  the  guard  and  gentlemen  that 
Hood  by. 

The  twenty-fifth  of  July,  the  duke,  with  the 
reft,  were  brought  to  the  Tower  of  London,  un- 
der the  conduft  of  Henry,  earl  of  Arundel,  with  a 
body  of  light-horfemen.  On  Friday,  the  eigh- 
teenth of  Auguft,  he  was  arraigned,  a  great 
fcafFold  being  fet  up  in  Weftminfter-hall,  with 
John,  earl  of  Warwick,  his  fon  and  heir,  and 
William  Parr,  marquis  of  Northampton,  before 
Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  liigh-ftcward  of 
England  on  that  occafion. 

The  indiftment  having  been  read,  containing  a 
charge  againft  him  of  high-treafon,  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  with  great  reverence  towards 
the  judges,  protefted  his  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  queen,  whom  he  confeflcd  grievoufly  to  have 
offended,  and  faid  he  meant  not  to  fpeak  any  thin 
in  defence  of  his  a6ls,  but  requefted  to  underftan 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  two  points  : 

Firft,   Whether  a  man,  doing  any  thing  by  the 
authority  of  the  prince's  council,  and  by  warrant 
of  the  great-feal  of  England,  and  doing  nothing 
without  the  fame,  might  be  charged  with  treafon . 
for  any  thing  he  might  do  by  warrant  thereof  ? 

Secondly,  Whether  any  fuch  perfons  as  werj; 
equally  culpable  in  that  crime,  and  thofe  by  whofe 
letters  and  commandments  he  was  direfted  in  all 
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his  doings,  might  be  his  judges,  or  pafs  upon  hi^ 
trial  as  his  peers  ? 

To  which  it  was  anfwered,  "  That  the  greart- 
feai  which  he  had  for  his  warrant,  was  not  the  fcal 
of  the  lawful  queen  of  the  realm,  nor  pafled  by 
autl.ority ;  but  the  feal  of  an  ufurper,  and  therefore 
could  be  no  warrant  to  him :  and,  that  if  any 
'  were  as  deeply  to  be  touched  in  the  cafe  as  himfelf, 
.  yet,  fo  long  as  no  attainder  was  of  record  agiainft 
them,  they  were  perfons  able  in  law  to  pafs  on  arty 
trial,  and  not  to  be  challenged  but  at  the  prince's 
pleafure."  After  which  anfwer,  the  duke  ufed 
few  words,  but  confefled  the  indiftment  5  by  whofe 
example  the  other  prifoners  arraigned  with  him  did 
the  like,  and  thereupon  had  judgment. 

Tlie  duke,  on  receiving  his  fentence,  faid,  "  I 
befeech  you,  my  lords,  all  to  be  humble  iuitors 
to  the  queen's  majefty,  and  to  grant  me  four  rc- 
quefts :  Firft,  That  I  may  have  that  death  which 
"  noblemen  have  had  in  times  paft,  and  not  thfc 
*'  other.  Secondly,  That  her  majefty  will  be  gra- 
*'  cious  to  my  children,  which  may  hereafter  do 
•*  good  fervice,  confidering  that  they  went  by  my 
*'  commandment,  who  am  their  father,  and  notc^ 
*'  their  own  free  wills.  Thirdly,  That  I  may  have 
appointed  to  me  fome  learned  men  for  the  in- 
ftrudbion  and  quiet  of  my  confcience  :  and, 
*'  Fourthly,  That  fhe  will  fend  two  of  the  council 
*'  to  commune  with  me,  to  whom  I  will  declare 
**  fuch  matters  as  fhall  be  expedient  for  her  and  the 
**•  ^commonwealthr  And  thus  I  befeech  you  all  to 
*^  pray  for  me." 

After  his  condemnation,  he  was  carried  back  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a  clofe  prifoner. 
Monday,  the  twenty-firft  of  Auguft,  was  the  day 
fixed  for  his  execution^  when  a  vaft  concourfe  of 
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people  affembled  upon  Tower  hill,  all  the  tifual 
.preparations  being  made,  and  iht  executioner 
ready ;  but,  after  waiting  fome  hours,  the  peopfc 
were  ordered  to  depart.  This  delay  was  to  afford 
time  for  his  making  an  open  fhew  of  the  change 
of  his  religion,  fincc  that  very  day,  in  the  prefcnce 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen^  as  well  as  fome  of 
the  privy-council,  he  heard  mafs  in  the  Tower, 
The  next  day  he  was  adhially  bi;ought  out  to  fuffe^ 
deathj  on  the  fame  fcaffold  on  Tower-hill,  where 
he  made  a  very  long  fpeech  to  the  people ;  ot 
which  there  remains  nothing  but  what  relates  tioj 
his  religiori,  which  he  not  only  profeffed  to  be  theii 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  that  it  had  been 
always  fo ;  taking  upon  himfclf  the  odious  charaftcr 
of  a  hypocrite  in  the  fight  of  God,  as  well  as  li 
diflcmbler  with  men. 

John  Fox  affirms,  that  he  had  a  promife  of  par- 
don, even  if  his  head  was  upon  the  block,  u  he 
would  recant  and  hear  mafs ;  and  fome  have  be- 
lieved that  he  entertained  fuch  a  hope  to  the  laf^ 
from  a  paflage  in  his  fpeech. 

Several  authors  agree  in  affirming  that  he  nladiq 
a  long  fpeech  at  the  time  of  his  death  j  and  we 
have  reafon  to  regret  that  only  a  part  of  it  is  pre- 
ferved,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Good  people,  all  you  that  be  here  prefent  to 
"  fee  me  die,  though  my  death  be  odious  and  hot- 
"  rible  to  the  flelh,  yet  I  pray  you  judge  the  beft 
*'  in  God*s  works,  for  he  doth  air  for  the  beft: 
"  and  as  for  me,  I  am  a  wretched  finner,  and 
"  have  deferved  to  die,  and  moft  juflly  am  con- 
"  demned  to  die  by  law :  and  yet  this  ad:  whereof 
**  I  die  Was  not  altogether  of  me,  but  I  was  pro- 
'*  cured  and  induced  thereunto  by  others ;  howbeic 
*'  God  forbid  that  I  fhpuld  nameany^m^n  unto  you, 
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and  therefore  I  befeech  you  look  not  for  it.  I, 
for  my  part,  forgive  all  men,  and  pray  God  alio 
to  forgive  them  •,  and,  if  I  have  offended  any  of 
you  Jicrc,  I  pray  you  and  all  the  world  to  for- 
give mc  •,  and  moft  chiefly  I  defire  forgivencfs 
of  the  queen's  highnefs,  whom  J  have  moft 
grievioufly  offended  :  and  I  pray  you  all  to  wit- 
nefs  for  me,  that  I  depart  in  perfedt  love  and 
charity  with  all  the  world,  and  that  you  will  aflift 
me  with  your  prayers  at  the  hour  of  death. 
And  here  I  do  proteft  unto  you,  good  people, 
moft  earncftly,  even  from  the  bottom  of  my* 
heart,  tiiat  this  which  I  have  fpoken  is  of  my- 
felf,  not  !)eing  required  nor  moved  thereunto 
by  any  man,  nor  by  any  flattery,  or  hope  of 
life ;  and  I  take  witnefs  of  my  lord  of  Worccfter 
here,  mine  old  friend  and  ghoftly  father,  that 
lie  found  me  in  this  mind  and  opinion  when  he 
came  to  me  j  but  I  have  declared  this  only  upon 
mine  own  mind  and  affcftion,  and  for  the  zeal 
and  love  that  I  bear  to  my  natural  country.  I 
could,  good  people,  rehearfe  much  more,  even 
by  experience,  that  I  have  of  this  evil  that 
hath  happened  to  this  realm,  by  thefe  occafions, 
but  you  know  I  have  another  thing  to  do,  wherc- 
untc)  I  muft  prej)are  me,  for  the  time  draweth 
av/ay.  And  now  I  befeech  the  queen's  highnefs 
to  forjrivc  me  mine  ollences  againft  her  majefty, 
whereof  I  have  a  Angular  hope,  forafmuchas  ihe 
has  alrcculy  extended  her  goodnefs  and  clemency 
fu  far  upon  me,  that  whereas  fhe  might  forth- 
with, without  judgment,  or  any  farther  trial, 
have  put  inc  to  a  mod  vile  and  cruel  death,  by 
]ianj;In[';,  (lrawlnj:i;,   and  (juartering,   forafmuch 

•  ns  1  was  in  the  field  in  arms  againft  her  majefty. 

'  ilcr  hirimelh,  neveiiliclel.s,  of  her  moft  merci- 
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**  ful  goodnefs,  fuflFeired  ine  to  be  brought  to  my 
"judgment,  and  to  have  my  trial  by  law,  whese 
I  was  mofl:  juftly  condemned.  And  her  highneik 
hath  now  alfo  extended  her  mercy  and  clemency 
upon  me,  for  the  manner  and  kind  of  my  death : 
*'  and  ther<:fore  my  hope  is,  that  her  grace,-  of  her 
gpodnefs,  will  remit  all  the  reft  of  her  indigna- 
tion and  difplcafure  towards  me,  which  I  beteech 
you  all  moft  heartily  to  pray  for,  and  that  it  may 
pleafe  God  long  to  preferve  her  majefty,  to  reign 
**  over  you  in  much  honour  and  felicity.'* 

I  muft  confefs  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that 
this  fpeech  of  the*  duke's  implies  any  perfuaGon  of 
pardon,  but  quite  the  contrary.  He  recapitulates 
thofe  inftances  of  juftice  and  kindnefs,  which  he 
would  have  the  people  believe,  he,  in  his  own 
opinion,  had  received  from  the  queen  ;  and  ftoia 
thence  infers,  that  her  majefty  would  retain  na 
refentment  againft  him  after  he  was  deadi .  an(( 
confequently  would  not  proceed  againft  his  family, 
of  which  many  wore  obnoxious  to  her  juftice,  and 
all  of  them  to  her  fufpicions.  Jf,  therefore,  any' 
promifcs  were  made  to  him,  it  is  more  likely  that 
they  fhould  relate  to  his  children,  and  his  brother, 
in  favour  of  whom  he  might  poOibly  refolve  ta> 
die,  as  he  had  lived  like  a  courtier,  as  heevidendy 
did. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  allowed  that  he  bc» 
haved  with  becoming  courage  and  compdfure^ 
putting  off  his  damaflc  gown  when  he  had  done 
fpeaking,  and  then  kneeled  down,  faying,  to  thera 
that  were  about  him,  "  I  befcech  you  all  to  bear 
<*  me  witnefs,  that  I  die  in  th*  true  catholic  faith  j** 
and  then  faid  the  pfalms  of  Miferere  and.  De  Pro;^ 
fundis,  his  Pater  Nofter,  and  fix  of  the  firft  verfes 
of  .the  pfalm  In  te  Domine  Iperavi,  ending  with  - 
this  verfe,  **  Into  thy  hands,  O  LonJ,  I  copimend 
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*'  my  fpirit."  And,  when  he  had  thus  ended  hi^  ' 
prayers,  the  executioner  afked  him  fprgivcnefs,  • 
to  whom  he  faid,  "  I  forgive  thee  with  all  my 
*'  heart,  do  thy  part  without  fear."  And  bowing 
towards  the  block,  he  faid,  "  I  have  deferved  a 
'^  thoufand  deaths ;"  then  laid  his  head  on  the 
block,  and  was  beheaded  ;  whofe  body  with  the 
head,  was  buried  in  the  Tower  by  the  body  of 
Edwai'd  .  duke  of  Somerfet,  fb  that  there  lie  be- 
tween the  high  altar  in  St.  Peter's  church,  two 
dukes  between  two  queensj^  viz.  queen  Anne  and 
queen  Catharine  ;  all  four  beheaded. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  potent  nobleman, 
who,  with  the  title  of  a  duke,  exercifed,  forfome 
time,  a  power  little  inferior  to  that  of  a  king,  in 
the  fifty-firft,  or  at  moft,  in  the  fifty-fecond  year 
of  his  age  ;  one  differently  reprefented  by  our  hi- 
ftorians,  but  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that, 
though  even  his  enemies  could  not  deny  he  had 
many  great,  and  fome  good,  qualities,  yet  the 
beft  friends  to  his  memory  muft  confefs,  they  were 
much  overbalanced  by  his  vices*. 

We     have    the  followincr  charafter    of   this 

o 

great  man,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  famous  ec- 
clefiaftical  hiftorian.  "  Such  was  the  end  of  this 
^'  great  perfon,  the  firft  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the 
"  laft  duke,  of  Northumberland  of  this  name  and 
*'  family.  By  birth  he  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  fir 
^'  Edmund  Sutton,  alias  Dudley,  who,  together 
*^  with  fir  Richard  Empfon,  were  the  chief  inftru- 
ments  and  promoters  under  Henry  VII.  for 
putting  the  penal  laws  in  execution,  to  the 
great  grievance  and  oppreffion  of  all  forts  of 
^'  fubjefts.  For  which,  and  other  offences  of 
*'  a  higher  nature,  they  were  both  facrificed  to 
**  the  fury  of  the  common  people,  by  king  Henry 
?*  VIII,  which  pofTibly  might  make  him  carry  a 
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^*  Yin<jiaive  mind  towards  diat  king's  childrei),  * . 

and  prompt  him  to  the  diiinhericing  of  all  his 

progeny.  ^ 
Firft  trained  up,  (as  his  father  had  alfo  been 
^*  before  him)  in  the  ftudyof  the  common  laws, 

which  made  him  cunning  enough  to  pick  hbles 
"  in  any  man's  eftate,  to  find  ways  to  bring  their 
''  lives  in  danger.  But  finding  that  the  long  fword 
"  was  of  more  cftimation  than  the  long  robe  in 
*'  the  time  of  that  king,  he  put  himfelf  forward 
'^  on  all  aftions  wherein  honour  was  to  be  ac-  , 
^^  quired,  in  which  he  gave  fuch  teftimony  of  his 
"  judgment  and  valour,  that  he  gained  much  on 
^*  the  afFeftions  of  his  prince,  by  whom  he  wa3 
"  created  vifcount  L'Ifle,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
"  March,  anno  1541,  inftalled  knight  of  the  gar- 
*'  ter  in  1543,  and  made  lord-admiral  of  England^. 

"  Employed  in  many  adtions  againft  the  Scot^ ; 
^'  he  came  off  always  with  fucqefs  and  viftoryj. 
"  and,  having  faid  this,  we  have  faid  all  that  wa* 
'^  accounted  either  good  or  commendable  in  the 
"  whole  courfe  of  hjs  life. 

"  Being  advanced  unto  the  title  of  carl  of  War/- 
"  wick  by  king  Edward  VI,  he  thought  himfelf 
*'  in  a  capacity  of  making  queens,  as  well  as  Rir 
''  chard  Nevil  (one  of  his  predeceflbrs  in  that  title) 
''  had  been  for  fetting  up  and  depofing  kings ;  ^ 
*'  and  they  both  periflied  under  the  ambition  of 
•'  thofe  proijd  attempts.  Punilhed  as  Nevil  alip 
*'  was,  in  having  no  iffee  male  remaining  tp 
''  preferve  his  name.  Fpr  though  he  had  Gx 
'^  fons,  3II  of  them  living  to  be  men,  and  all  of 
''them  to  be  married  men,  yet  they  went  aU  . 
*'  childlefs  to  the  grave,  I  mean,  as  to  the  having 
"  of  lawful  iffue,  as  if  the  gurfe  of  Jeconiah  ha4 
^'  been  laid  upon  them.  With  him  died  alfo  the 
^^  proud     fitle     of    duke   of  Northumberland, 

E  e  4  •'  never 
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^'  never  afpired  to  by  the  Piercies,  though  men  of 
**  eminent  nobility." 

The  reader  may  compare  this  with  the  follow- 
ing flcetch  of  his  character  by  Bifliop  Burnet,  than 
whom  no  man  could  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  hiftory  of  thofe  times. 

"  Thus  died  the  ambitious  duke  of  Northum- 
^'  berland.  He  had  been,  in  the  former  part  of 
♦'  his  life,  a  great  captain,  and  had  the  reputation 
"  of  a  very  wife  man :  he  was  generally  fuccef* 
*'  ful,  and  they  that  are  lb,  are  always  efteemcd 
*  ■  wife.  He  wa*?  an  extraordinary  man  in  a  lower 
^'  fize,  but  had  forgot  himfelf  much  when  he  was 
^*  raifed  higher,  in  which  his  rrind  feemed  more 
**  exalted  than  his  fortunes.  But,  as  he  waa 
*'  tranfported  by  his  rage  and  revenge  out  of  mea-r 
**  fure,  fo  he  was  as  fervile  and  mean  in  his  fub- 
**  miflions. 

"  Fox,  it  Teems,  was  informed,  that  he  had 
"  hopes  given  him  of  his  life,  if  he  fhould  declare 
*'  himfelf  of  the  popifli  religion,  even  though  his 
*'  head  were  laid  on  the  block  -,  but  which  way  fo- 
*'  ever  he  made  that  declaration,  either  to  get 
^'  his  life  by  it,  or  that  he  had  really  been  always 
*'  what  he  noYv  profefled,  it  argues  that  he  regard- 
*'  ed  religion  very  little,  either  in  his  life  or  at  his 
*' death.  But,  whether  he  did  any  thing  to  haftei^ 
*'  the  king's  death,  I  do  not  find  it  was  at  aU  en- 
**  quired  after.  Only  thofe  who  confider  how  much 
*'  guilt  diforders  all  people,  and  that  they  have 
*'  a  black  cloud  over  their  minds,  which  appear^ 
**  either  in  the  violence  of  rage,  cr  the  abjeftnels 
"  of  fear,  did  find  fo  great  a  change  in  his  de- 
*'  portment  in  thefe  laft  paflages  of  his  life,  from 
*'  what  v/as  in  the  former  parts  of  it,  that  they 
^*  could  not    hqt  think   there  was   fome  extra-. 

♦^  ordinary 
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•*  flowed," 

We  may  well  fuppofe,  that  (bine  fhining  dual!- 
ti^swere  vcryconfpicuous  in  this  unfortunate  aukCt 
fince  the  greateft  enemy  his  family  ever  had,  at 
the  clofe  of  his  moft  virulent  inveftivc  aeainft  hik 
fon,  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  has  thefe  worcb,  which 
falling  from  him,  are  very  remarkable.  •'  In  Wi 
^'  father,  no  doubt,  there  were  to  be  fcen  taMf 
"  excellent  good  parts,  if  they  had  been  joined 

with  faith,   honefty,  moderation,  and  loyalty.* 

For  all  the  world  knows,  that  he  was  very  wiw,, 
^^  valiant,  magnanimous,  liberal,  and  aflurel 
"  friendly  where  he  once  pfomifed;  of  all  which 
^*  virtues,  my  lord  his  fon  hath  neither  IheW  nor 
^'  Ihadow." 

That  he  was  a  good  mafter ;  and  that  he  had  a 
fervant  in  whom  the  memory  of  paft  favours  oiifr- 
lived  the  duke,  as  well  as  his  fortunes,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  paflkge,  recorded  in  isk, 
old  hiftory  ofourpeerage,  and  except  the  lait  fen-. 
tence  tranfcribed  by  fir  William  Dugdale.  «VJohn 
^'  Cock,  Lancafter  herald,  fome  time  fervant  to 
^'  this  duke,  begged  of  Queen  Mary  to  bury 
*'  the  head  of  his  old  mailer  in  the  Tower  of 
^^  London  •,  which  was  granted  him,  with  the 
whole  body,  and  performed  accordingly.  In  re- 
"  membrance  whereof,  the  faid  Lancafter  dki  ' 
**  ever  after  bear  for  his  creft,  a  bear*s  hea^^  filver^ 
"  crowned,  gold." 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  here,  that  it  .was 
alio  for  this  good  office  he  was  made  Lancall^r 
herald  in  1585,  when  Robert,  earl  of  Leicefter, 
fon  to  this  duke,  went  governor  of  the  Low- 
Countries,  whom  he  attended. 

His  relia,  Jane,  duchefs  of  Northumberland^ 
was  a  lady  of  great  piety  and  virtue,  of  whom 
therefore  we  Ihall  give  a  fliort  account. 

The 
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The  name  of  this  lady  was  Jane  Guildford, 
daughter  and  heir  of  fir  Edward  Guildford,  mar- 
ftial  of  Calais,  lord- warden  of  the  Cinque  l^orts, 
and  mailer  of  the  ordnance  under  king  1 1cnry 
VIII,  by  Eleanor,  fitter  and  heirefs  of  Thomas 
Weft,  lord  la  Warre. 

It  feenis  this  was  a  marriage  of  afleflion,  their 
fathers  having  been  intimate  fricnd.s,  and  ili^n- 
felves  brought  up  together  while  childrrn.  Tli'j 
duke  married  her  when  he  was  fcarcc  of  age,  fo 
that  they  had  lived  together  thirty  years  ,ac  the 
time  he  loft  his  life,  when  her  crtate  was  truly 
deplorable,  being,  in  the  ftrift  fenle  of  the  words, 
turned  out  of  doors,  all  her  furniture  feized,  left 
without  fortune,  without  friends,  and  without 
neceflTaries,  her  huft^and  an  !  her  fon  executed, 
her  other  fons  living,  but  by  pcrmiflion  ;  fo  that 
confidcring  her  age,  her  quality,  and  the  manner 
in  whicli  (l^e  had  fpent  her  days,  the  duke  being 
as  abfolute  in  his  own  houfe,  by  afFeftion,  as  in 
the  ftr.te  by  power,  flie  could  not  but  be  very  mi- 
icrable. 

By  degrees,  however,  things  grew  better,  more 
cfpccially  after  the  marriage  of  queen  Mary  to 
king  Philip,  the  Spanifh  lords  and  ladies  of  his 
court,  employing  all  their  intereft  jn  her  favour, 
as  appears  from  her  v/ill,  written  with  her  own 
hand,  in  which  flie  exprefles  a  very  grateful  fenfe 
of  tlieir  kindnefles.  But  no  reafon  has  been  afr 
figned  hitherto  for  their  behaviour  towards  her, 
though  ther:^  was  a  very  good  one ;  for  her  uncle 
Henry  Guildford  hud  fervcd  long  in  Spain,  was 
knighicd  by  king  Ferdinand,  and,  for  his  gallant 
behaviour  in  war,  had  the  arms  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada  granted  him,  as  an  augmentation  of 
his  paternal  coat-,  flie  deceafcd  at  her   houfe  ^t 
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with  great  funeral  folcmijity  in  the  church  there,  ' 
on  the  /firft  .of  February  foilowing,    and  had  a 
noble  monument  ercftcd  thcr^,^  with  a  iuitabfc  . 
infcription  to  perpetuate  her  memory. 

His  brother,  fir  Andrews  Dudley,  knight  of  the 
moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  fell  under  the  fame 
condemnation  with  himfelf  j  but,  through  the 
clemency  of  cjueen  Mary,  his  life  was  fpared} 
fome  particulars  of  which  arc  here  inferted. 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  this  gentleman 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  but  we  find, 
that,  by  the  title  of  fir  Andrews  Dudley,  knight^ 
he  had  the  manor  of  Whitney  granted  him  by 
king  Edward  VJ,  in  the  year  1551.  A  like 
grant  of  the  manor  of  Minfter-Lovel,  and  the  hun- 
dred of  Chadlington,  paffed  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1552.  In  the  month  of  Oftober^  xht 
fame  year,  upon  his  being  recalled  from  the  caltle 
ofGuifnes,  of  which  he  was  captain,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  four  gentlemen  in  ordinary  of 
his  majefby's  privy-chamber :  he  was  alio  keeper 
of  the  palace  of  Weftminfter,  and,  as  the  warrants 
to  him  plainly  flicw,  mailer  of  the  wardrobe. 
But  the  laft  and  greateft  favour  he  received  in 
that  reign,  was  his  being  clefted,  April  the  twen- 
ty-third, in  the  fixth  year  of  Edward  VI,  one  of  the 
knights-companions  of  the  mofl:  noble  order  of 
the  garier. 

He  joined,  as  it  was  natural  for  him  to  do, 
with  the  duke  his  brother,  and,  for  that  offence, 
on  the  nineteenth  of  Auguft,  1553,  received  ' 
judgment  to  die  as  a  traitor,  notwithftanding 
which,  he  was  reprieved,  and  afterwards  pardon- 
pd,  and  difcharged  out  of  the  Tower,  Odjtober 
the  eighteenth,  1554,  living  the  remainder  of  his 
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life  privately,  at  his  houfe  in  Tothill-ftrect,  where 
he  deceafed  in  1559-,  but,  it  does  not  appear 
tliat  any  notice  was  taken  of  him  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, fo  that  at  the  time  of  his  demifc,  his  for- 
tune was  but  fmall. 

This  great  duke  had  alfo  a  numerous  ifliie,  viz. 
eight  fons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom;  fome 
went  before  him  to  the  grave,  others  furvived, 
and  lived  to  fee  a  great  change  in  their  fortunes ; 
we  Ihall  likewife  give  a  fuccinft  account  of  them 
for  the  reader's  fatisfaftion. 

I.  Henry,  who  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Bo- 
logne,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  married  to  Wyne- 
fred,  daughter  to  the  lord  Rich;  upon  whofe 
death  there  is  an  elegy  extant,  by  Leland. 

II.  Thomas,  who  died  when  he  was  two  years 
old. 

III.  John,  who  had  the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick 
in  his  father's  life-time  :  at  the  coronation  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  he  was  made  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
Bath  :  in  the  fifth  year  of  that  monarch's  reign^ 
he  accompanied  the  marquis  of  Northampton, 
who  carried  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  French 
king.  In  the  fixth  of  Edward  VL  he  was  made 
mafter  of  the  horfe,  with  a  fee  of  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  per  annum.  He  had  the  wardfhip  grant- 
ed him,  of  fir  Edward  Seymour,  knight,  ion  to 
the  protcftor.  But,  whereas  it  is  faid,  by  certsdn 
writers,  that  when  his  father  caufed  the  lord  Pa- 
get to  be  deprived  of  the  garter,  it  was  to  make 
room  for  his  fen  the  earl  of  Warwick,  that  is  not . 
likely  to  be  true,  becaufe  this  young  nobleman 
never  had  it  at  all ;  he  was  condemned  with  his 
father,  but  reprieved  and  releafed  out  of  the 
Tower  wirh  his  uncle,  and  going  to  his  brodier's 
houfe  at  Pcnihurll  in  Kent,    died   there  in  two 

days 
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days  time  -,  fo  that  it  h  probable,  he  was  dyinrg 
when  he  was  difcharged.  He  was,  as  a  certain 
writer  informs  us,  a  nobleman  of  great  hope^ 
and  one  of  the  mirrors  of  his  age  for  religion,  • 
learning,  and  military  affairs.  He  deceafed,  Ocr 
tober  die  twenty-firft,  1554,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  no  iffue  by  Ms  coun- 
tefsi  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who, 
after  his  death,  married  fir  Edward  UmptoHji 
knight.  ^ 

IV.  and  V.  Ambrofe  ^nd  Robert. 

VI.  Guildford,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  to 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  iri  the  month  of  May,  1553, 
and  on  the  twelfth  of  Februarys  following,  Ic^ 
his  life,  together  with  his  unfortunate  lady,  upoa 
the  fcaffold. 

VII;  Henry,  who  married  Margaret,  the  folc 
daughter  and  heirefs  of  Thomas,  lord  Audley» 
high  chancellor  of  EngUnd,  and  was  killed  at  the 
fiege  of  St.  Quintin's,  in  1557.  His  widow  mv 
ried  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  knd  . 
from  her  dcfcended  the  Howards,  earls  of  Suf* 
folk. 

VIII.  Charles,  who  at  his  d^ath,  was  but  four 
years  old. 

The  daughters  were  five,  viz* 

I.  Mary,  who  married  fir  Henry  Sydney, 
knight  of  the  garter,  lord  deputy  of  Irelaand,' and 
lord  prefident  of  Wales,  from  whom  dcfcended 
the  earls  of  Leiceftr  of  that  name. 

II.  Margaret,  who  died  when  (he  was  ten  years 
old. 

3.  Catherine,  who  became  the  wife  of  H^nry 
Haftings,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  lord-prefi- 
<lent  of  the  North,  by  whom  he  had  no  ilTue ; 
Ihe  furvived  him   long,    and  deceafing  in  the 

month 
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month  of  Auguft,    1620,  was  interred  by  hcf 
mother  in  Chelfea  church. 

IV.  Temperance,  who  died  at  a  year  old, 

V.  Another  Catherine,  who  died  at  fihren  years 
of  ^ge. 

It  may  not  be  ami6  to  remember  here,  that  fir 
John  Sutton,  baron  of  Dudley,  who  was  taken 
into  the  new  queen**'  favour,  though  he  did  hot 
live  to  enjoy  it  long,  dying  in  lefs  than  a  month 
after  the  great  duke  his  coufiri,  ancJ,  by  the 
queen'!?  fpecial  command,  was,  on  the  twenty- 
firft  of  September,  1553^  buried  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony  at  Weftminfter,  the  heralds  attend- 
ing at  his  funeral,  when  his  ftile  and  titles  were 
publicly  proclaimed. 

His  fon  Edward  Sutton,  lord  Dudley,  received 
ftill  higher  marks  of  her  royal  beneficence,  fincc, 
by  her  letters-patents,  fhe  reftored  to  him,  and  the' 
heirs  of  his  body,  all  the  manors  of  Horburne 
and  Smethwick,  with  the  advowfon  of  the  church 
of  Horburne  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  a&alfo  the 
whole  priory  of  Dudley,  and  the  tithes  of  North- 
field  and  Sedgeley,  with  divers  mcflu^Cges  and 
lands,  parcel  of  the  poflcffions  belonging  to  the 
fame  priory,  then  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  crown 
by  the  attainder  of  John,  duke  of  Northumber- 
land. 

This  lord,  taking  to  wife  Catharine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  fir  John  Bridges,  lord  Chandos  of  Sud- 
ley,  one  of  the  ladies  in  ordinary  attending  on' 
the  qneen,  flie  granted  to  him,  and  to  the  heirs 
of  their  two  bodies,  the  lordfhips  of  Scdgeley,- 
Himley,  and  Swinford,  with  the  parks  of  Etin- 
fliall,  Sedgeley^  and  Himley ;  the  haysy  forefts^* 
and  chaces  of  Afliwood  and  ChafpcU,  with  all  the' 
land  calied  Willingfworth,  and  divers  other  Ignds 

and 
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and  tenements  in  the  county  of  Stafford :  her  ma- 
jelly  alfo  granted  him,  though  the  date  does  not 
appear,  the  whole  caiUe  of  Dudley,  the  park 
Called  the  Conigree,  the  old  park  of  Dudley, 
with  divers  other  lands  lying  in  Dudley,  Rowley, 
and  Sedgeley,  in  the  county  of  Stafford;  all 
which  came  to  the  crown  by  the  forfeiture  of  the 
faid  John,  duke  of  Northumberland.  The  queen 
alfo  made  this  lord  governor  of  th^  caftle  of  Hamp- 
nies  in  Picardy,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

By  his  lady  before  mentioned,  he  had  only  one 
daughter,  Anne,  married  to  Thomas  Wylmf?^, 
efq-,  counfellor  at  law.  As  to  his  other  marriagjts 
and  iffue,  the  reader  has  feen  them  already  in 
another  place-,  we  fliall  therefore  add  nothing 
farther  here,  than  that  this  noble  peer  dying' July 
4,  1586,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, his  body  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
St.  Margaret,  Wcftminfter. 
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LADY  Jane  GreV,  othcrwife  ftiled  lady  Jane 
Dudley,  but  more  commonly  than  either, 
queen  Jane,  as  having  been  proclaimed  queen  of 
England  upon  the  demife,  and  in  purfuanccof  the 
appointment,    of  her  coufm  king  Edward  VI. 
She  was,  as  all  our  hiilorians  agree,  mod  nobly 
delcended.     Her  father,  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of 
Dorlet,  derived  himfelf,  in  a  direft  line,  from  fir 
Thomas  Grey,  knight  of  the  Garter,  lord  Har- 
rington in  right  of  his  wife,  and  created  marquis 
of  Dorfet  by  Edward  IV.  who  married  his  mother. 
Her  mother  was  lady  Frances  Brandon,  the  eldeft 
of  the  two  furviving  daughters  of  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk,   by  Mary,  queen  dowager  of 
France,  youngelt  daughter  of  king  Henry  VII. 
and  fifter  to  king  Henry  VIII. 

As  this  article  is  of  great  importance  in  refpeft 
to  our  liidory,  many  things  relating  thereto  being 
obfcurely  and  imperfeftly  reprefented,  even  by  our 
bed  writers,  and  the  tafts  referring  thereto fo  com- 
plicated, as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  underftand 
the  lliort  hints  given  us  hy^ur  old  hiilorians,  and 
political  authors,  in  trealii'rs  about  the  fucceffion; 
we  think  it  inciiHibcnt  \\\m)\\  us,  to  ufeallthe  care 
and  diligence  lni.v?;lnablc,  to  let  all  thele  points  in 
as  true  and  clear  liy^hts  as  pul]ible  j  and,  with  this 

view. 
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view,  we  will  bcgtft  with  ghrihgfftidi  part  in 

relation  to  &  Charlei  Btiwdoii,  jflokt  pfS^ffo^^^ 
belong  more  particuferly  to  this  fahjcftv'tKat  i9i 
to  the  defccnt  of  the  illuftriotu  liidy  orw|;iom  wjiare 
15)caking, 

^  He  was  the  fen  of  fir  Thomas  Branddft;  knight 
of  the  garter,  ajfid  the  graridfoh  of  flr  MTilliam 
Brandon,  who  tarried  the  ftandard  of  Henry,  earl 
of.  Richmond,  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  and  in 
that  fervice  was  flain.  This  fir  Charles  Brandon, 
being  extremely  handfome  in  his  perfon,  and 
withal  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  ftouteJt  men  in  the 
kingdom,  was  a  great  favourite  with  Arthur, 
prince  of  Wales,  and  of  his  brother  Henry. 

Upon  the  accefiion  of  that  prince  to  the  throne, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  efquires  of  his  body,  and 
chamberlain  of  North- Wales :  afterwards,  for  his 
fervices  both  by  Tea  and  land  againft  the  French^ 
he  was,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  151 3,  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  vifcoUnt  L'Ifle  i  though  bifhop* 
Burnet  erroneoufly  afierts,  he  was  then  created 
duke  of  SuflTolk  j  which,  however,  he  was  not  till 
the  thirteenth  of  February  following.  In  the  fuc* 
ceeding  year  he  was  prefent  in  France  at  the  mar-^ 
riage  of  the  prlncefs  Mary,  the  king's  youngeft 
fitter,  with  the  French  king  Lewis  Xu. 

At  this  time  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  HenrVy 
marquis  of  Dorfet,  acquired  great  reputation  la 
the  tournaments  that  were  held  on  that  occafidD,' 
as  afTiftants  to  Francis  of  Valois,  who  fbon  after 
was  himfelf  king  bv  the  demife  of  Lewis,  whom  an 
eminent  French  hircorian  affirms,  became,  a  vi^im 
to  his  extravagant  paflTion  for  his  newaueen.  Thac 
princefs,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  no  aillike  to  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  before  her  marriage,  was  no  fooner 
a  widow,  than  flie  wrote  to  her  brother  to  defire 
his  pcrmiifion  to  marry  ^  and  at  the  fame  time,  aa 
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X  reverend  hiftorian  fays,,  told  the  duke  of  Sufiblk 
that  ifhe  did  not  gain  her  confent  in  fourdays,  he 
fhotild  not  be  the  man.  "BrX,  as  the  fame  writer 
juttiy  obfcrves,  this  could  not  put  him  under  any 
great  difficulty,  and  therefore  the  marriage  was 
quickly  after  celebrated,  April  cIm:  fifteenth*  1515, 
and,  by  the  intercelTion  of  the  French  king* 
Francis  I.  king  Henry,  who  all  along  intended  the 
match,  was  eafily  pacified. 

But  here  arifes  a  queftion,  as  to  the  ftate  this 
noble  perfon  was  in  at  the  time  of  liis  marriage. 
It  is  pretty  certain,  that  he  had  been  twice  married 
before ;  but  it  is  not  quite  fo  clear  to  whom.  One 
author  fays,  his  firft  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  ta 
fir  Antliony  Brown,  governor  of  Calais  j  another, 
that  it  wa6  Margaret,  the  daughter  and  cohcirefs 
of  Jolin  Nevile,  marquis  of  Montague  j  and,  that 
the  other  lady  was  his  fecond  wife.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  know  what  fir  William  Dugdale's  opinion 
was,  fince  he  aflerts  Margaret  to  be  the  firft  wife 
in  his  hifiorical  account,  and  then  produces  an 
authentic  pedigree  of  the  family,  in  which  Ihe  is 
made  to  be  the  iecond,  as  in  reality  there  Ja  good 
rcafon  to  believe  ihe  was,  becaufe  Ihe  lived  many- 
years  after  his  marriage  with  the  queen,  being  re- 
pudiated, as  the  pedigree  fays  5  or,  as  fiimewntcrs 
affirtn,  divorced, 

I'lie  fame  uncertainty  there  is  inrcference  to  thft 
children  of  this  duke,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  » 
Ibmc  fay  he  iiad  one,  others  two  ;  and,  while  fome 
affirm  they  were  by  the  firft  wife,  others  as  pofi- 
tively  afllTt,  that  he  had  no  iflue  but  by  the  iecond. 
It  is,  however,  tolerably  clear,  from  comparing: 
the  pedigrees  of  our  ancient  nobility,  that  at  the 
time  he  married  the  queen  he  had  two  daughters 
living,  both  by  his  firft  wife,  but  the  eldeft  o£ 
tlicni,.  Anne,  was  born  before  marriage  i  how- 
ever. 


JAKE    GftEY.  '4ft 

evtrr,  {he  efpoufed  Edward  Grey,  lord  Po^  aiid 
lived  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Whtn  Ihe  SM 
her  title  to  certain  lands  that  had  been  her  fiither^s^ 
to  fir  John  Beaumont,  matter  of  the  rcrfU,  whoi 
as  that  young  monarch  tells  us^  under  his  owa 
hand,  forged  a  deed  of  this  Charles  duke  of  Su& 
folk,  by  which  he  afllgned  thofe  lands  to  AAne» 
baronnefs  of  Fowls,  to  give  the  better  colour  to  A 
decree  which  was  to  eftablifh  his  own  pc^fllott  % 
and  all  this  he  is  faid  to  have  confefled  under  hii 
hand.  The  fecond  daughter,  Mary,  born  after 
marriage,  became  the  wife  of  William,  lord  Moat« 
eagle.  As  for  his  fecond  wife,  who  was  the  widow 
of  fir  John  Mortimer,  Ihe  became,  after  he  lefii 
her,  the  fpoufe  of  one  Robert  Horne. 

Upon  his  third  marriage  with  Mary,  dowagei' 
of  France,  he  procured  a  grant  in  general- tail  Of  ^ 
all  the  lordfhips,  manors,  lands,  and  tenements^ 
formerly  belonging  to  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Imb 
earl  of  Suffolk ;  which  Edmund  had  been  beheaded 
in  the  Tower,  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  151  gt-^ 
for  reafons  of  ftate  rather  than  for  any  other  Grimc,^ 
his  eldell  brother  John,  earl  of  Lincoln)  havirtg 
been  declared  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown  hf 
Richard  III. 

By  this  third  wife,  Charles,  duke  of  Sufiblk^* 
had  ifiue,  Henry  Brandon,  who,  in  the  feventeehtb 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  was  created  at  Bridewell  etiA 
of  Lincoln,  being  then,  as  our  heralds  lay,  twelve 
years  of  age ;  in  which  it  is  probable  there  is  foiAe* 
miftake,  fince,  if  it  was  true,  he  muft  have  been 
born  before  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk 
with  his  mother.  He  died  not  long  after  without 
iflue.- 

Befides  this  fon,  there  were  two  daughters  of* 
this  marriage  j  Frances,  who  married  Henry,  mar- 
quis of  Donetf  as  !$•  £ud  above ;  and  Eleanor,  who 
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became  the  wife  of  Henry  Clifford,  earl  of  Cum- 
berland, by  whom  he  had  only  one  daughter, 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  Henry,  and  the  mother  of 
Ferdinando,  earl  of  Derby. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that,  among 
the  dandeftine  dilbourfes  held  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth  about  the  fucccffion,  there  were 
fomc  who  preferred  the  title  of  this  lady  Eleanor, 
then  countcfs  dowager  of  Cumberland,  to  that  of 
the  houi'c  of  Suffolk  ^  for  which  they  pretended 
one  realon,  and  kept  In  referve  another.  The 
dilclofcd  rcalbn  was,  that  this  lady  Hood  one  degree 
nearer  to  her  common  anceftor  Henry  VII.  than 
lady  Catharine  Grey,  but  the  concealed  motive 
which  they  IkUI  to  be  muchftronger,  was  the  lady 
Eleanor's  being  born  after  the  death  of  lady 
Mortimer,  fo  that,  by  the  help  of  a  poll  contraft, 
after  the  dcmile  of  that  lady,  they  conceived  that 
all  colour  of  illegitimacy  was  taken  away  with  re- 
Ipeft  to  the  countels  of  Cumberland  and  her  dc- 
fcendants. 

We  iiave  now  nothing  farther  to  add,  relating 
to  this  matter,  except  that,  from  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  the  king's  filler  was  ftiled  the  duchefs- 
quccn  :  and,  that  Ihe  departed  this  life  on  the 
twenty-third  of  June,  1 53  3,  having  fecn  the  king 
licr  brother  divorced  from  his  firft  queen  Catharine, 
married  to  Anne  Bullen,  marchionels  of  Pem- 
broke, and  that  queen  big  with  child  of  her 
daiiglucr  Elizabeth.  Slie  could  not,  theretbre, 
franu'  any  conjv'L^iure  as  to  the  fucceffion  of  the 
cDwn,  as  ihe  king  had  a  daughter  by  one  wife  ;  a 
chikl  begotten,  but  not  born,  of  another  \  and 
liis  tavouii'v.'  tliou}};h  balbird  Ion,  Charles  Fitzroy, 
du\c  of  'viclunonJ  and  Somerfi^t,  earl  of  Notting- 
luim,  liiut/nant-gv:n;'r;il  beyond  Trent,  warden- 
ocncnil  oi  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  lord  high- 
admiral 
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admiral  of  England,  was  then  living.  And  a 
noble  hiftorian  gives  us  this  reafon  for  heaping  fb 
many  honours  upon  a  child,  That  the  king  confi- 
dcred,  as  yet,  he  had  no  lawful  male  iffuc :  from 
whence  it  may  be  gathered,  that  he  was  not  with- 
out thought  of  preferring  this  youth  to  any  female  . 
ifllie. 

This  marriage  proceeded  from  the  great  kind- 
nefs  which  Henry  Vlllhad  for  the  marquis  of 
Dorfer,  and  his  affeftion  for  his  niece  ;  but,  as  in  ' 
many  other  inftances,  fo  in  this,  that  monarch's 
conduft  was  very  irregular,  fince,  either  to  oblige 
the  marquis,  or  to  gratify  his  own  inclination,  ne 
took  no  notice  of  an  obftacle,  that  ought  other  wife 
to  have  hindered  this  match. 

This  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Doriet,  baron  of 
Groby ,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas,  marquis  of  Dor- 
fet,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  fir  Robert  Wotton^ 
of  Bofton,  in  Kent,  and  the  widow  of  William 
Medley,  efquire.  Henry  fucceeded  his  father  in 
his  honours  in  the  year  1530,  and  was  efteemed  a  ■ 
man  of  great  perfonal  courage  and  much  generofity, 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  he  wanted  not  ambi- 
tion, though  he  was  a  referved  man,  loved  to  liv* 
in  his  own  way,  and  was  rather  dcfirous  to  keep 
up  that  magnificence  for  which  our  ancient  nobi- 
lity were  fo  much  diftinguiflied,  in  the  place  of  his 
refidence  in  the  country,  than  to  involve  himfelf  in 
the  intrigues  of  a  court. 

His  father  having  a  clofe  friendftiip  with  Wil- 
liam, earl  of  Arundel,  and  being  defirous  to  upite 
the  intereft  of  their  families  as  clofely  as  poffiblCt' 
caufed  this  Henry,  afterwards  marquis  or  Dorfet, 
to  cfpoufe  the  lady  Catharine  Fitz-AJan,  that  earlY 
eldell  daughter,  and  gave  lady  Catharine  Grey, 
his  own  daughter,  to  Henry,  afterwards  earl  of 
Arundel,  then  heir-apparent  to  his  father. 
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This  conjunftion,  by  which  they  were  made 
doubly  brothers  in  law,  caufed  a  great  aifeftion 
and  friendfhip  between  thefe  noblemen  in  their 
youth  -,  but  when  Henry,  marquis  of  Dorfet,  had 
caft  his  eyes  upon  the  lady  Frances  Brandon,  and 
king  Henry  expreffed  no  diflike  to  the  match,  it 
produced  very  high  refentment  in  the  lord  Mai* 
travers,  afterwards  earl  of  Arundel,  who  could  not 
bear  to  fee  his  filler  excluded  from  her  hufband's 
bed,  to  make  way  for  another  lady,  though  of  the 
blood  royal.  His  complaints,  however  juft  and  well 
founded,  were  over-looked  and  ill  taken  •,  yet,  by 
the  mediation  of  friends,  an  annuity  was  fettled 
upon  lady  Catharine,  which  was  duly  paid  during 
the  marquis's  life,  for  the  lady  furvived  him  fe- 
veral  years :  bur,  notwithftanding  this,'  and  that 
the  earl  was  ftill  his  brother-in-law  by  his  own  mar- 
riage; he  rcfentcd  this  ill  ufage  from  the  marquis,^ 
and  could  ne^ver  be  brought  todiflcmble  his  diflike 
of  him,  till  he  was  created  duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
Arundel  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  being  em- 
barked in  the  confpiracy,  as  it  was  called,  of  the 
duke  of  Somerfct.  But  that  he  difTembled  even 
then,  and  was  not  cordially  reconciled  to  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  or  to  the  dulve  of  Northumberland,  to 
whom  he  alfo  bore  ill  will,  appears  from  his  giving 
fecret  intelligence  of  king  Edward's  death  to  the 
lady  Mary  -,  which  prevented  lier  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  two  dukes,  and  proved,  in  the  end,, 
their  dellru6tion  •,  in  every  flep  of  which  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  as  he  had  been  before  a  concealed,  wa$ 
afterwards  an  active  inftrument. 

'I'he  principal  feat  of  the  marquis  of  Dorfet 
was  the  ilarely  houfe  of  Bro^dgate  in  Leiceftcr- 
Ihirc,  wlierc  it  is  generally  believed,  though  there 
is  no  (lirei-T;  authority  to  prove  it,  that  the  lady 
fane  was  bjrn,  anno  domini  1537. 

In 


'  %n  oAier  livei,  ire  ufuallf  pa&  over  ^  tender 
years  of  thoie  cf  whom  we  fpeak^  or^  at^  letft» 
couch  them  but  fltthdy ;  k  mui);»  however,  be 
otherwise  in  the  prdeat  cafe,  fiiu:e  the  infancy  of 
lady  Jane  was  truly  remarkable.  Nature,  if  the 
expreflion  may  be  flowed,  crowded  even  that  ftate 
of  her  life  wkh  wonders,  and  beftowed  upon  her 
fo  many  virtues  and  graces,  that  her  pedonal  ac- 
complifhmcnts  outflione  the  luflre  of  her  rank,  and 
made  her  mofl:  admired  by  thofe  who  were  leaft 
affe(5bed  by  the  gifts  of  fortune. 

We  have  no  diitinft  account  of  what  time  fhe 
gave  the  firfl:  indication  of  that  aftonifliing  preg- 
nancy which  afterwards  appeared  %  but,  notwim- 
ftanding  this,  we  may,  without  fufjpicion  of  flat* 
tery  or  credulity,  affirm  that  it  muft  have  been 
very  early.    She  was  certainly  within  a  few  months 
of  the  fame  age  with  king  Edward ;  and .  fuch  as 
were  intimately  acguainted  with  human  nature,  and 
had  likewife  an  opportunity  of  knowing  him  tho* 
roughly,  thought  him  a  kind  of  mkvcie.    Yet  one 
of  thefe,  who  knew  him  well,  and  loved  him  bet- 
ter, very  candidly  acknowledges,   that  the  lady 
Jane  was  fuperior  to  him,  and  this  in  every  re* 
fped):.     She  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft 
taught  feminine  accompliihments,  which,  in  tbofe 
days,  were  of  difFerent  kinds,  and  not  fo  eafUy  at- 
tained as  at  prefent,  yet  in  thefe  (he  excelled.   Hfr 
genius  appeared  in  the  works  of  her  needle,  tbea 
in  the  beautiful  charader  which  ihe  wrote,  com- 
mended by  all  who  had  feen  it :  Ihe  played  admi- 
rably on  various  inftruments  of  mufic,  and  ac- 
companied them  with  a  voice  exquifitely  fweet  in 
itlelr,  and  aflifted  by  all  the  graces  that  art  could  • 
beftow.     Her  own  language  (he  fpoke  and  wrote 
with  peculiar  accuracy  I  the  French,  Italian,  Latin, 
and  Greek  efpecially,  were  as  natural  to  her  as  her 
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own,  for  ftie  not  only  undcrftood  them  pcrfcftljr, 
but  fpoke  and  wrote  them  with  the  greateft  free- 
dom ;  and  this  not  in  the  opinion  of  fuperficial 
judges,  but  of  Mr.  Afcham  and  Dr.  Aylmer,  men 
who,  in  point  of  veracity,  are  as  much  above 
fafpicion,  as,  in  refpeft  to  their  abilities,  they  were 
incapable  of  being  deceived :  men  who,  for  their 
learning,  were  the  wonder  of  their  own  times  and 
of  ours ;  the  former,  famous  for  Roman  accuracy ; 
the  latter,  one  of  the  fevereft  critics  in  thofe 
learned  times.  She  was  verfed  likewife  in  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  and  Arabic  ;  and  all  this  while  a 
perfeft  child; 

Her  parents,  as  we  learn  from  her  own  tefti- 
mony,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  were  both  of 
them  fomewhat  auftere ;  lb  that,  notwithftanding 
her  high  rank,  Ihe  was  fo  far  from  fufFering  by  in- 
dulgence, that  the  misfortunes  of  her  tender  age 
flowed  from  the  contrary  extreme.  The  marquis 
of  Dorfet,  her  father,  had  himfclf  a  tindlure  of 
letters,  and  was  a  great  patron  of  learned  men. 
He  had  two  chaplains,  Harding  and  Aylmer,  who 
were  then  zealous  proteflants  both,  as  the  latter 
always  continued,  but  the  former  became  after- 
wards a  papift,  and  one  of  the  abkft  writers  on 
that  fide. 

Tf'cfe  p;reat  men,  for  they  were  truly  fuch, 
were  the  tutors  an. I  companions  of  lady  Jane  in 
Jier  infancy.  Her  lutc-rs,  as  they  inftrudtcd  ;  her 
ronipanions,  as  they  converfed  with  her ;  for  ftie 
had  a  fcdatenels  of  temper,  a  quicknefs  of  appre- 
iK'nTion,  and  a  folidity  oi  judgment,  that  enabled 
licr  not  only  to  become  tlie  miitreis  of  languages, 
but  ot  Ic.icncc:: ;  lo  that  flie  thought,  and  fpoke, 
nnd  rc'ufoncd  UD^^n  I'ubjccts  of  the  greateft  import- 
ancc,  in  a  njjirsner  tn.it  (iirprized  even  thofe  who, 
Uifiw  i.hcir  own  iibiiiuc".  were  not  n:i:ch  inclined  to 
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efteem  what  the  reft  of  the  woiid  have  thought 
very  cxtraordlnarv,  i 

With  thcfe  hign  endowments,  Jhe  had  fo  much 
mildnefs,  humility,  and  modeft^,  that  fhe  fet  no 
value  at  all  on  thele  vaft  acquifitions ;  but  fpoke  of 
the  love  of  learning  as  the  fource  of  happinefs  % 
and  profefled  that,  when  mortified  and  confounded 
by  the  undeferved  chidings  of  her  parents,  fhe  re- 
turned with  double  pleafure  to  the  lefTons  of  her 
tutors,  and  fought  in  Demofthenes  and  Plato,  who 
were  her  favourite  authors,  that  delight  which 
was  denied  her  in  all  the  other  fcenes  of  life,  in 
which  fhe  mingled  but  little,  and  feldom  with  any 
fatisfadion. 

In  1545,  when  the  lady  Jane  v^  in  the  ninth 
year  of  her  age,  died  her  grandfather,  by  the  mo- 
ther's fide,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  in 
as  abiblute  poffefTion  of  his  mafter*s  favour  as  he 
had  ever  been,  though  after  the  deceaic  of  the 
queen-dowager  of  France  he  had  married  a  young 
wife. 

We  have  already  fhewn,  that  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  became  a  widower  by  the  death  of 
the  duchefs-queen,  in  153^?,  having  no  iffue living, 
by  any  of  his  wives  but  daughters,  which  very  pro- 
bably induced  him  to  marry  Catharine,  fole  daugh- 
ter and  heirefs  of  William,  baron  Willoughby  of 
Erefby,  in  hopes  of  male  iffue,  in  which  nc  was 
not  miftaken  -,  for  by  her  he  had  two  fons,  Henry, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  and  lord  Charles  Brandon,  who 
fiirvived  him.  But,  befides  thefe  children,  and 
thofe  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  he  had 
two  natural  children;  fir  Charles  Brandon,  who 
married  Elizabeth,  dati^ter  anU  one  of  the  heirs 
of  Thomas  Pigot,  ot  Rippon,  in  Yorkfhirc; 
and  a  daiu^hter  Frances,  who  cfpoufed  Andrew 

Billclby, 
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Billejfby,  of  Billefby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 

cfq.  and  by  him  had  iflue. 

This  great  duke  dying  in  the  full  poflefllon  of 
his  maiter's  favour  at  Guilford,  was  removed  from 
thence  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Windlbr,  and 
there  buried,  at  the  king's  expencc,  with  great 
folemnity. 

The  next  year  after,  her  great-uncle  king  Henry 
VIII.  departed  this  life,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Edward  VI.  with  whom  her  father,  the  mar- 
,quis  of  Dorfet,  was  in  great  favour,  and  herfelf 
aifo  received  many  marks  of  his  attention.  Yet 
lady  Jane  ftill  remained,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the 
country,  for  in  Leiceflerfhire  we  find  her  in  1550, 
being  the  fourth  year  of  that  monarch's  reign,  and 
the  fourteenth  of  her  age.  It  was  here  that  Mr, 
Afcham  found  her,  when  he  had  that  conference 
with  her,  of  which  wc  have  given  an  account  elfe* 
where,  and  which  made  fo  ftrong  an  impreflion 
upon  his  mind,  that  he  afterwards  wrote  her  a  long 
letter,  penned  with  equal  elegance  and  freedom  ; 
which  demonftrates  how  high  an  opinion  he  had  of 
her  unde'-ftanding  independent  of  her  learnings 
and  in  which  he  ciefires  ftie  will  write  him  a  Greek 
rpilllc,,  and  wiflies  that  fhe  would  like  wife  write 
his  friend  Sturmius  another,  that  what  he  had  faid 
of  her  wherever  he  came,  might  be  rendered  cre- 
dible by  fuch  authentic  evidence. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1551,  died  Henry 
and  Charles  Brandon,  dukes  of  Suffolk,  of  the 
tiie  fweating  ficknefs,  at  the  bilhop  of  Lincoln's 
pulace  of  Bugden,  which  opened  a  paflage  for 
Henry,  lord  marquis  of  Dorfet,  to  obtain,  by  the 
l^avour  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  without  whom 
indeed  nothing  could  be  obtained,  a  patent  for  this 
new -fallen   honour  ;    and   accordingly,    on    the 

eleventh 


eleventh  of  Oftober,  1551,  he  was  created  duke 
of  Suffolk  i  and,  on  the  fame  day,  the  great  earl 
beforementioned  was  created  duke  of  Northum^ 
berland,  with  precedency  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 
The  earl  of  Wiltfhire  was  llkewife  created  marquis 
of  Winchefter ;  fir  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke •,  and  Mr.  William  Cecil,  one  of  the  feclrc- 
taries  of  ftate,  knighted. 

By  thefe  honours  and  promotions,  it  was  con* 
ceived  that  all  former  jealoufies  were  effaced  from 
their  minds,  and  a  firm  friendihip  eftablifhed 
amongft  them,  for  otherwife  they  had  not  much 
caufe  to  love  each  other,  fince  but  a  little  before^ 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  had  been  obliged  to  refign  his 
wardenfhip  of  the  Marches,  whicn  the  king  had 
beflowed  on  the  other  duke.  Sir  William  Herbert 
had  been  rather  of  the  contrary  fadion,  and  Cecil 
had  been  imprlfoned  at  the  pulling  down  of  the 
lord-proteAor :  but  now  all  was  forgiven,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  forgot. 

On  the  fevench  of  November  following,  fir 
Thomas  Palmer  difcovered  what  was  called  the 
duke  of  Somerfet's  confpiracy,  in  which  feveraL 
other  noblcmei)  were  involved  and  fent  to  prifon  ; 
particularly  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who,  for  reafi^ns 
that  we  have  before  mentioned,  hadanoldgrudoe 
to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  was  no  friend  to  the 
duke  of  Northumberland ;  and  Arthur,  lord  Greft 
of  Wilton,  a  very  brave  man,  but  a  Uole  high 
fpiriced,  whom  the  two  dukes  had  a  mind  to  bend 
to  their  purpofe.  ; 

In  the  midft  of  this  confufion,  came  the  queea* 
dowager  of  Scotland  from  France,  who  was  ho- 
nourably received  by  king  Edward,  magnificently 
entertained,  and,  amongft  other  ladies  of  the  blood 
royal,  was  complimented  by  the  lady  Jane,  who 
WAS  now  at  court,  and  much  in  the  king's  favour. 

Aa 
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A^  foon  as  thefefolcmnities  were  over,  and  this 
princefs,  who  was  mother  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots^ 
iet  out  on  her  journey,  the  trial  or  the  duke  of 
Soinencc,  and  his  affociates,  was  brought  on. 
At  this  the  two  dukes,  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
affifted ;  and  the  marquis  of  Winchefter,  lord- 
treafurer,  prefided  as  lord  high-fteward.  The 
ruin  of  this  potent  duke,  left  Northumberland, 
who  really  managed  all,  without  rival  and  without 
oppofition.  By  his  flivour,  the  earl  of  Arundel 
gained  his  liberty,  as  did  alfo  the  lord  Grey,  but 
upon  hard  terms,  and  a  promife  that  they  would 
be  faithful  and  rbedient  for  the  time  to  come. 

In  the  next  fummcr,  the  king,  with  his  court, 
made  a  progrefs  with  a  view  to  divert  the  mind  of 
that  yourj-r  prince,  to  difpel  the  difcontents  of  the 
people,  and  to  influence  the  choice  of  members 
for  the  enfuing  parliament. 

At  this  jundure,  in  all  probability,  lady  Jane 
went  to  pay  her  diuy  to  the  king's  fitter,  the  lady 
Mary,  at  New-Hall,  in  Efiex,  where  reproving 
the  lady  Anne  Whairon,  for  making  a  low  curtefy 
to  the  holl:,  fome  officious  perfon  carried  it  to  the 
princcfs's  ear,  who,  it  is  faid,  retained  it  in  her 
heart,  r.nd  never  loved  lady  Jane  afterwards. 

In  January,  i  ^.;^^^  the  king  caught  a  great  cold, 
which  grew  rather  worfe  than  better,  from  the  me- 
dicines that  were  given  him ;  fo  that  when  the 
jnrliament  met  in  Marcli,  they  were  forced  to  go 
from  Weftminfter  to  Whitehall  to  him,  for  other- 
wii'c  his  bad  llatc  of  health  v/ould  have  deprived 
them  of  his  prefence.  They  iat  only  that  month, 
and,  having  nnifhed  a  few  important  affairs  that 
were  brought  before  them,  were  diflblved. 

The  dukes  ot  Suffolk  and  Northumberland 
v;cre  now  as  rn'eat  as  thev  could  wifh  to  be,  and 
;lio  on!v  ob'i'.'jt  of  their  Willws  was  to  prefcrve  the 
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Kigh  authority  they  had  gained,  towards  which 
they  had  taken  many  fteps  already :  but,  m  the 
mldft  of  this,  profperity,  the  king's  health  de- 
clining daily,  feemed  to  threaten  them  with  ibme 
fudden  and  violent  reverfe.  of  fortune.  For  this 
the  penetration  and  fagacity  of  the  duke  of  North* 
umberland,  fuggefted  no  other  remedv  than  alter- 
ing the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  whicn,  however, 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  propofe  before  certain 
meafures  were  taken  for  effeftually  fecuring  the 
fafety  of  his  own  family,  by  matching  into  that 
to  which  he  meant  to  transfer  the  crown ;  and, 
having  a  jull  forefight  of  .the  great .  hazards  to 
which  they  muft  be  expbied  by  fo  bold  a  meafure, 
he  contrived  to  fortify  both  houfes  ftill  nn^Dre,  by 
other  advantageous  matches,  which,  considering 
his  prefent  high  and  flourifhing  condition,,  were 
eafily  brought  about  with  thofe  who  could  not  fee 
fo  far  into  futurity  as  this  great  politician.  His 
three  eldeft  fons,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  thea 
mafter  of  the  horfe,  lord  Ambrofe,  and  lord  Ro- 
bert, were  already  married ;  he  therefore  matched 
lord  Guilford  Dudley,  his  fourth  fon,  who  of  them 
all,  as  a  certain  hiftorian  affirms,  had  leaft  in  him 
of  the  father,  with  our  lady  Jane,  the  duke  of 
Suffolk's  eldeft  daughter. 

It  was  at  the  fame  time:  refolved,  that  the  lord 
Herbert,  eldeft  fon  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
ihould  efpoufe  her  lifter,  lady  Catharine ;  and  the 
fon  of  Arthur,  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  was  con- 
traded  to  lady  Mary  Grey,  the  duke's  third 
daughter,  and  at  that  time  a  perfect  child.  The 
duke  of  Northumberland's  two  daughters  were 
married  to  fir  Henry  Sydney,  and  the  Ibrd  Haft- 
ings,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.  On  what 
day  the  two  firft  marriages  were  celebrated,  docs 
not  any  where  appear  ^  yet  it  is  certain  it  was  in  the 
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latter^  end  of  May^  to  the  king's  great  fatisfac- 
tion,  who,  though  he  was  naturally  (paring,  was 
however  very  bountiful  upon  this  occafion. 

We  have  an  account  or  the  preparations  made 
for  theft  marriages  in  Strype,  who,  with  a  kind 
of  religion,  if  not  fuperftition,  coUeAed  every 
thing  that  bore  the  ftamp  of  antiquity,  fuppofing 
that  aU  things,  how  (light  and  indifferent  foever 
they  may.  feem,  become  fome  time  or  other  ufe* 
ful,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  laid  by ;  or,  at  the 
worft,  will  ferve  for  the  amufemcnt  of  fuch  as  love 
to  look  back  on  paft  times,  becaufe  they  take  no 
pleafure  in  what  pa(res  in  their  own. 

Let  us  now  hear  what  he  has  colleded  out  of 
the  book  of  warrants,  and  the  records  of  die 
wardrobe  in  the  time  of  king  Edward,  in  the  year 
1553.  **  A  little  before  this  time  (June)  were 
^^  great  preparations  making  for  the  match, 
*^  which  was  celebrated  in  May,  of  the  lady  Jane 
^*  with  Guilford,  Northumberland's  (on,  and 
^^  fome  other  marriages  that  were  to  accompany 
*'  that,  as  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  eldeft  fon  witn 

the  lady  Catharine,   the  duke  of  Su(&lk*s  fe* 

cond  daughter,  and  the  earl  of  Huntingdon's 
*^  eldeft  fon,  with  the.  duke  of  Northumberland's 
*^  youngeft  daughter,  and  another  of  the  faid 
^^  duke's  near  relations :  (ir  Andrew  Dudley  was 
"  llkewife  matched  near  the  fame  time  with  Mar- 
*^  garct  Clifford,  the  earl  of  Cumberland's  daugh- 
**  ten 

"  And,  for  the  more  folemnity  and  i|[)lendow 
^*  of  this  day,  the  mafter  of  the  wardrobe  hitd 
**  divers  warrants  to  deliver  out  of  the  kins's 
**  wardrobe,  much  rich  apparels  and  Jewehk 
"  As  to  deliver  to  the  lady  Frances^  duche& 
"  of  Suffolk,  to  the  duchcfs  of  Northumbcr- 
"  land,  to  the  lady  marchionefs  of  Northamp* 

**  ton. 
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^«  toii,  to  the  lady  Jane,  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
**  Sufiblk^  and  to  the  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  for 
**  wedding  apparel  (which- were  certain  parcels  of 
**  tifliies  and  qloth  of  gold  and  filvcr,  wnich  had 
"  been  the  late  duke  and  4uche&  of  Somerfet*$, 
^*  foifeited  to  the  king)  and  to  the  lady  Catha^ 
*'  rine,  daughter  to  the  laid  duke  of  Sufiblk,  and 
"  thp  lord  Herbert,  for  wedding  apparel,,  and  to 
*<  the  lord  Haftings,  and  lady  Catharine, ,  4ai^- 
"  ter  to  the  duke  d£  Northumberland^  for  wed- 
•*  ding  apparel,  certain  parcels,  ftuffs,  and  jewels* 
.**  Dated  from  Greenwich  the  24th  of  April.**     . 

^^  A  warrant  aUb  there  came  to  the  wardrobe^ 
•«  tol^deliver  to  the  king's  ufe,  for  the  fin3hin^ 
^}  certain  chairs  for  his  m^elly,  fix  yards  of  greoi 
<'  velvet,  and  fix  yards  or  green  lattin ;  anodiefw 
^^  to  deliver  to  the  lady  Mary's  grace,  his  mar 
**  jefty*s  filler,  a  table  diaiQona  with  a  pearl  pcifc- 
<^  dant  at  the  fame ;  and,  to  the  ducheis  of  Ndn- 
^'  thumberland,  one  Iquare  tablet  of  gold  enamr 
*'  cllcd  black  with  a  clock,  late  parcel  of  the  dui» 
*'  chefs  of  Somerfet*s  jewel3.  And,  lafQy,  anor 
•'  ther  warrant  to  fir  Andrew  Dudley*  to  take  for  *• 
*^  the  lady  Margaret  Clifford,  daughter  of  the  earl 
•*  of  Cumberland,  and  to  himfeit  for  their  wed- 
*^  ding  apparel,  fundry  filks  and  jewels.  This  laft 
•'  warrant  bearing  date  the  Jtb  of  June/* .  ^ 

This  pafiage^  though  trivial  i^  appearance,  if,' 
notwithllanding,  clear  and  fufficient  evidence  of 
fome  points  that  contribute  much  tathe  ^vingus 
a  right  notion  of  this  tranlaSdoii.  The  contents 
of  it  Ihew  plainly,  that  tbefe  nmrriages  were  mucb 
to  the  king's  latisfa^on,  and  that .  he  meant  to 
cxprefs  it,  by  having  them  celebrated,  in  fonjc 
meafure,  at  his  expcnce,  which,  with  reipeft  to 
lady  Jane,  was  to  much  the  more  reafooable,  as  flie 
iB^as  lus  very  near  relation*    • 

It 
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It  appears  likewife  from  hence,  that  all  was 
done  in  a  hurry,  and  with  a  view  to  have^  things 
ready  as  foon  as  poflible-,  for  othcrwifc,  we  can- 
not conceive,  that  the  fpoils  of  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet's  family  would  have  been  employed  upon 
this  occafion.  Neceffity  may  excufe  this,  but  no- 
thing elfe  can. 

Laftly,  it  renders  it  highly  probable,  that  the 
defign  of  altering  the  fucceffion,  had  not  efcaped 
from  the  brain  of  Northumberland,  how  long 
foever  it  had  lodged  there  at  this  time,  for  other- 
wife  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  it;  for,  tho* 
there  was  enough  done  for  his  coufin  Jane,  yet 
there  was  much  too  little  for  the  prefumptive  heir 
to  his  crown  -,  befides,  the  compliment  paid  to 
the  lady  Mary,  carries  another  appearance  ;  and, 
though  this  might  be  appearance  only  to  others, 
yet  the  king  would  not  have  fuffered  it,  if  he 
had  underftood  it  in  this  light.  He  was  not  fo 
young,  or  fo  weak,  as  to  be  impofed  upon  grofsly, 
for  what  he  did  afterwards,  with  relpedt  to  the 
fucceffion,  was  done  fenfibly  and  willingly;  his 
underftanding  might  be  mifled,  but  he  could 
never  have  been  thus  mifled,  if  he  had  not  had  a 
good  underftanding.  This  may  feem  ftrange  to 
fome,  but  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  courts, 
will  know  it  to  he  truth. 

The  populace,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  all 
countries,  were  very  far  from  being  jpleafed  with 
the  exorbitant  greatnefs  of  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, and  yet  they  could  not  help  admiring 
that  beauty  and  innocence  which  appeared  in  lord 
Guilford  and  his  bride  ;  but  the  pomp  and  fplen- 
dor  which  attended  the  celebration  of  their  nup- 
tials, was  the  laft  gleam  of  joy  that  (hone  in  the 
palace  of  king  Edward,  who  grew  fo  weak  in  a 
few  days  after,  that  Northumberland  thought  it 
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liigh  time  to  carry  his  great  prbjcftinto  execution, 
without  which  he  faw  clearly,  that  hlmfelf  or  his 
friends  could  not  long  continue  greats  or  even 
fafe. 

Upon  thcfc  motives  therefore,  he  determined, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June,  to  fet 
on  foot  that  fchcme  for  which  he  had  been  by 
thefc  fleps  preparing,  and  to  conftrain  all  upon 
whom  he  bad  any  inHucnce,  either  for  love  or  fear, 
to  do  their  utmoft  in  their  refpcftive  llations,  to 
bring  about  ;ind  fnpport  that  difpofition  he  meant 
Ihould  be  made  of  the  crown.  The  firft  motion 
he  knew  muft  proceed  from  the'young  monarch, 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  truft  any  but  himfelf  with 
the  firfl  overtures,  in  relation  to  fo  delicate  afub* 
jcft,  and,  ar  the  fame  time,  there  were  certain 
chxumftances  that  made  it  no  eafy  or  acceptable  . 
thing  for  him  to  break  it  to  a  prince,  who,  tho* 
fo  young,  was  fo  wife  and  worthy  in  all  refpeeVs 
as  Edward.  But  neceflity  prefled  him,  not  only 
in  rcfpedt  to  the  deed,  but  alio  with  regard  to  the 
time,  of  which  he  had  now  none  to  fpare. 

I'o  bring  about  this  contrivance,  he  fuggefted 
how  happy  the  nation  had  been  under  his  govern- 
ment, and  what  a  glorious  reformation  had  been 
carried  on  by  him  :  that,  when  fuch  a  blefling  was 
fo  far  advanced,  the  next  point  was  to  fccure  its 
continuance,  that  religion  being  conveyed  to  pof- 
tcrlty,  in  this  condition  of  purity,  the  public  hap- 
pincfs  would  be  perpetuated,  and  the  bcft  provi- 
fion  made  for  the  honoiTr  of  hiii  memory:  that  if 
the  crown  fhpuld  dclcend  to  tJie  lady  Mary,  both 
tlic  civil  and  religious  interell  of  the  kingdom 
would  be  in  great  danger  •,  for  that  it  was  well 
known,  how  llrongly  that  princcis  was  inclined  to 
the  dgftrine  and  pretentions  of  the  court  of 
Rome:  aiii!,   in  cafe  fhe  ftiould  marry  with  fomc 
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powerful  prince  of  that  communion,  the  Englifh 
conftitution  might  probably  be  overthrown,  anci 
the  country  made  a  province  to  a  foreign  nation  : 
that  both  his  filters  were  the  ifTue  of  marriages  cen- 
fured  and  difallowed  in  parliament ;  and  bcfidcs, 
tlic  late  king  having  them  by  fcvcral  venters,  they 
were  only  of  the  half  blood,  and  by  confequcnce, 
tould  neither  be  heirs  to  his  higluiefs,  nor  to  each 
other. 

As  for  thcyoung  queen  of  Scots,  fhe  had  re- 
jefted  an  alliance  with  his  majclty,  engaged  with 
the  Frencli,  and  therefore  was  no  farther  to  be 
thought  on.  That  the  lady  Jane,  who  flood  next 
upon  the  royal  line,  was  a  perfon  of  extraordinary 
qualities,  that  her  zeal  for  the  reformation  was 
unqucftioned,  that  nothing  could  be  more  accep- 
table to  the  nation  than  the  profped  of  fuch  a 
piiiKcfs  •,  that,  in  this  cafe,  he  was  bound  to  fet 
a(ide  all  partialities  of  blood  and  nearncls  of  rela- 
tion, thele  were  inferior  conlidcrations,  and  ought 
to  be  overruled  by  the  public  good.  In  ordex"  to 
corroborate  this  dilcourfe,  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland rook  care  to  place  thofe  about  the  king,  who 
would  make  it  their  bufmels  to  touch  frequently 
upon  this  fubjeft  •,  to  enlarge  upon  the  accom- 
plidiments  of  the  lady  Jane,  and  defcribe  her 
with  all  imaginable  advantages. 

The  king's  afTeftions  Handing  for  this  diipo- 
fiiion  of  tlie  crown,  he  was  gained  at  lad  to  over- 
look his  fillers,  and  break  through  his  father's 
will.  'I'lie  next  thing  was  to  draw  an  inllrument, 
and  put  tlic  lettlement  in  form  of  law.  To  this 
purpofc,  fir  ]''dward  Mont;igue,  chief  juftice  of 
the  Common-Pk-as,  received  an  order  from  the 
privy-council  at  (ireenwich,  to  come  thither  the 
juxt  day,  and  bring  fir  John  Baker,  cliancellor  of 
the  full-fruits  and  tenths,  juftice  Bromley,  the 
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attorney  and  f6Utcitor''geiieraI  along  witli  hini. 
This  order  was  fignifiedby  the  lord-treafurer,  the 
duke  of  Northumberland^  die  carls  of  Bedfoid, 
Shrewibury,  and  Pembroke,  the  lords  Clinton  and 
Darcy,  fir  John  Gate,  fir  William  Pctre,  fir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  and  fir  John  Chcke* 

When  fir  Edw.  Montague,  and  the  ncft  came  t<» 
courts  tluekii^  told  them,  that  his  ficknefs  had  given 
him  occafion  to  confider  the  ftatc  of  the  realm, 
the  courfe  of  the  fueceffion,  and  die  confequences 
likely  to  enfue.  And  here  he  rcp^efented.  the 
danger  of  religion  and  the  laws,  in  cafe  the  lady 
Mary  Ihould  fucceed  him.  And  therefore,  ta 
prevent  a  misfortune  of  this  nature,  liis  pleafiirc 
was,  the  crown  fhould  pafs  to  fuch  pjerfons,  and 
under  fuch  circumftances,  as  were  ipecified  in 
certain  ai'dcles  then  laid  before  them :  theie  ar*^ 
ticks  they  were  to  diceft  into  method,  and  draw 
up  an  inftrument  to  the  beft  of  their  Ikill. 
>  The  chief-juftice  and  the  reft  excepted  againft 
the  order,  and  defired  to  be  exoifed  •;  \and,  when 
further  prefled,  moved  for  fome  tinae  to  confuk 
the  ftatutes  and  confider  the  conftitution ;  being 
^terwards  required  bjf  a  mefiage  from  the  lords 
to  go  on  with  expedidon,  they  made  their  report 
at  the  council-board,  that  having  compared  the 
articles  with  dbe  (tatutes  of  iuccefiion,  they  found 
his  majefty's  command  impradicable :  that  in 
cafe  they  Ihould  dr3W<up  an  inftrument  purfuant 
to  their  inftru£tions,  not  only  themfelves,  but  all 
their  lordfhips  would  be  in  danger  of  treaJbn  : 
that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  inform  their 
lordfhips  how  the  laws  ftx)od :  that  they  had  not 
done  any  thing  already,  neither  had  they  re- 
solution enough  to  run  fuch  a  rifk^  and  crofs  io 
4iredly  upon  the  conftitution. 
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The  duke  of  Northumberland  was  not  in  the 
council  chamber  when  this  anfwer  was  returned, 
but  being  informed  of  it,  he  came  immediately 
in.  He  was  highly  inraged  at  the  difappointmenr, 
called  fir  Edward  Montague  traitor ;  faid  he 
would  fight  in  his  (hirt  with  any  man  in  that  quar- 
rel, and  menaced  them  to  that  degree,  that  Mon- 
tague and  Bromley  were  afraid  he  would  have 
ftruck  them. 

When  they  appeared  next  at  the  board,  the 
king  reprimanded  them  for  not  difpatching  the 
inftrument.  The  chief-juftice  told  him,  it  would 
fignify  nothing  in  law  after  the  king's  deceafe, 
becaufe  the  fuccefllon  being  fettled  by  aft  of  par- 
liament, it  could  not  be  altered  but  by  the  feme 
authority.  In  fliort,  the  chief-juftice  Montague 
and  the  reft,  were  at  laft  over-awed,  and  drew  a 
fcttlcment  of  the  crown  upon  the  lady  Jane. 
However,  they  took  the  beft  precautions  the 
cafe  would  admit  to  indemnify  themfelves;  for 
they  only  engaged  upon  the  condition  of  being  au- 
thorifed  under  the  broad  feal,  and  having  a  gene- 
ral pardon  when  the  inftrument  was  finifiied. 

And,  to  give  the  conveyance  a  ftronger  colour 
of  law,  all  the  judges  were  fent  for,  and  being. 
required  to  fublcribe  the  inftrument,  they  all  put 
their  hands  to  it,  except  fir  James  Hales,  one  of 
the  juftices  of  the  Common-Pleas.  None  of  the 
lords  of  the  council,  as  far  as  it  appears,  fcrupled 
the  figning  the  inftrument,  except  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury.  This  prelate,  though  he  ap- 
proved the  perfon,  was  not  fatisfied  with  the 
method,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  fruftrate 
the  projeft  at  its  firft  propofal.  He  took  the  free- 
dom to  argue  againft  it  with  the  king,  the  mar- 
quis of  Northampton  and  the  lord  chamberlain 
Darcy  being  preient.     He  defired  to  fpeak  with 
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Vtic  king  aloiie,  but  that  tould  not  be  granted. 
The  duke  of  Northumberland  told  him,  he  had 
mifbehaved  himfelf  already,  in  remonftrating 
figainft  the  king's  will.  Tne  archbi(hop  was  not 
difcouraged  by  this  rebuke,  but  bore  up  againft 
Northumberland  at  the  council-board.  He  in- 
lifted  on  his  being  Iworn  to  perform  the  late 
king's  will,  and  urged  the  intailof  the  crown  up- 
on the  two  princefles  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

To  this  the  council  oppofed  the  refolution  of 
the  judges,  and  the  opinions  of  others  learned  in 
the  law,  wh^  affirmed,  that  notwithftanding  this 
entail,  the  king  being  in  poffeflion,  might  difpofc 
of  the  crown  as  he  thought  fit.  This  was  more? 
than  the  archbifhop  could  underftand  -,  but  beini 
Hctle  {killed  iri  the  common  law,  he  fuffered  himfei 
to  be  overcome  by  the  learned  in  that  profeflion, 
and  more  efpecially  the  king's  attorney  and  folli- 
citor ;  and  yet,  in  all  probability,  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  fign,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
young  king's  perfuafion. 

The  concurrence  in  this  meafure,  all  things 
confidered,  was  very  extraordinary,  and  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  conceive  how  fo  many  grave 
and  cautious  men  could  be  drawn  to  embark  thcm- 
felves  fo  far  as  they  did ;  and,  that  after  running 
fuch  a  hazard;  and  knowing  their  own  force,  they. 
Ihould,  notwithftanding,  undo  all  that  they  had 
done,  and  this  purely  thro'  fear  and  want  of  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  while  their  ftrength  was  en- 
tir^  and  they  had  fuffered  nothing,  either  from 
acnaent  or  force.  But  revolution^  are  always  Hid- 
den in  this  country,  and  precautions  are  vain, 
when  the  people's  affeftions  are  once  alienated. 

It  is  juftly  obferved,  by  as  flircwd  a  political 
write?  as  any  who  ever  meddled  >vith  the  aflfairs 
of  this  kingdom,  that  nothing  could  be  more  ait- 
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fully  contrived  than  this  fcheme,  confidered  in  all 
its  branches.  It  was,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  utmoft 
effort  of  falfe  politics,  and  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
inftances  of  the  power  of  faftion,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  our  own  hiftory,  or  in  any  other. 

The  two  dukesy  by  a  variety  of  alliances,  had 
eonnefted  fo  many  great  perfons  in  point  of  in- 
tereft  ta  themfelves,  had  difpofed  oS  all  places 
and  offices  in  fuch  a  manner  among  their  friends, 
and  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  proteflant  re- 
ligion, influenced  the  inferior  clergy  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  thofe  who  difliked  the  aft,  durft 
not  exprefs  themfelves  as  freely  as  they  defired  to 
do,  or  perfift  in  their  behaviour,  even  to  that  de- 
gree which  they  exprefTed ;  fo  that,  what  thro* 
hope,  intcreft,  and  fear,  a  more  extenfive  inflo- 
cnce  was  hardly  ever  feen. 

The  inftrument  which  the  lawyers  were  afraid  to 
draw,  and  which,,  for  all  that,  was  very  welldrawn^ 
was,  after  the  execution,  figned  by  thirty-three 
members  of  the  privy-council,  and,  amongft 
thefe,  by  all  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  of 
whom  none  but  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
fliewed  any  fcruple  -,  the  lord  high  treafurer,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  the 
reft,  not  only  fubfcribed,  but  promoted  it,  and 
took  as  large  a  fliare,  both  before  and  after  (till 
they  found  themlelvcs  in  danger,)  and  feemed  a* 
much  in  earneft  as  the  two  dukes  themfelves 
could  dcfirc  or  wifli. 

This  was  going  a  great  way  •,  for,  befides^is 
capital  inllrument,  theie  was  another  drawn  Ke-* 
wife  by  the  king's  fpecial  order,  of  which  the 
more  notice  ousrht  to  be  taken,  becaufc  it  is  not 
HK^ntioned  by  many  of  our  hiftorianSr  In  this 
writing  they  engaged,  upon  their  oaths  and  ho- 
nor, to  adhere  to  and  perform  every  article  and 
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blancli  contained  in  ^e  iettleinmi  or  the  fucce^^ 
fion ;  and  that,  if  zny  of  them  Ihould  depart  fixmi 
this  engagement,  they  fhouM  look  upon  it  as  a 
fcandalous  infraftion^  and  endeavour  to  punifh  the 
offender  as  a  difturber  of  the  public  rcpofe. 

The  perfons  fubfcribing  are  thde  t  T.  Cant. 
T.Ely,  Winchefter.  Northumberbnd:  J.Bed- 
ford. H.  Suffolk.  W.  Northampt.  F.  Shrcwf- 
bury.  F.  Huntingdon.  Pembroke.  E.  Clinton. 
T.  Darcy.  G.  Cobham.  T.  Cheynt.  R,  Riche. 
John  Gate.  William  Petres.  Jbhan.  Cheke. 
W.  Cecyll.  Edward  Montague.  John  Bakere. 
Edward  Gryffyn.   John  Lucas.    John  Gofhald. 

One  would  have  thought,  that  meafures  thus 
taken,  thus  fupported,  mufl  have  fubfifted  for* 
fome  time,  or,  at  leafl,  muft  havt  created  ibme 
ftruggle  before  they  had  been  ovefturncd.     The 
two  dukes,  no  doubt,  thought  fo  themfclves,  but 
they  were  difappointed,  and  this^  nottvithftanding* 
they  had  a  confiderable  force  at  Command ;  whicn' 
is  a  lefTon  worthy  the  confideration  of  the  graveft 
politicians  ;   as  it  fhews,    that  how  broad,  how 
ftrong  foever  a  faftion  may  be,  it  lofes  all  its" 
power,  as  foon  as  the  people  comprehend  it  is 
but  a  faftion.  *      . 

This  difficult  affair  once  accomplilhed,  and  the 
letters-patents  having  puffed  the  feals  before  the 
clofe  of  the  month,  the,d\Jkcs  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  concert,  in  the  beft  manner  they  wete  able, 
the  propereft  method  for. carrying  this  new  fettle- 
ment  into  execution ;  and,  till  that 'was  done,  to 
keep  it  as  fecret  as  they  could.  Notthurhber- 
land  indeed  had  formed  a  project,  which,  if  he 
could  have  executed,  would  have  made  all  things  • 
cafy  and  lecure.  He  directed  letters  to  the  lady  Mary 
in  her  brother's  name,  requiring  her  attendance  at 
Gieenwich,  where  the  court  then  was,"  and  fhe  was- 
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within  half  a  day's  lourney  of  that  place,  whe^n 
king  Edward  refignt* d  his  Ibul  to  his  Creator,  July 
the  fixth,  1553,  of  which  (he  had  immediate 
notice  given  her  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,,  and 
thereby  avoided  the  fnare  which  had  been  laid 
with  fo  much  artifice. 

The  dukes,  tliough  they  had  been  fo  long  con- 
triving, and  fo  long  cxpeciUng  this  events  were 
notwithftanding  in  very  great  confufion  when  it 
happened,  and  therefore  concealed  it  for  more 
than  two  days,  that  they  might  have  time  to  gain 
tlie  magillrates  and  citizens  of  London,  and  to' 
procure  the  conl'ent  of  lady  Jane,  who  was  fo  far 
from  having  any  hand  in  this  bufinefs,  that  as  yet 
fhe  was  unacquainted  with  the  pains  that  had 
been  taken  to  procure  her  the  title  of  queen;  for, 
as  to  the  power,  (lie  never  had  it,  and  perhaps 
it  was  never  meant  Ihe  (liould.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affliirs  at  this  delicate  conjunfture, 
the  lords,  and  thofe  who  adhered  to  them,,  which  as 
yet  v/as  every  man  in  the  adminiilratio^i,  had  as 
mucli  fuccefs  as  they  couUi  reafonably  expect,  fo 
that  they  llattered  themfelves,  the  beginning  of 
the  new  queen's  rei^>;n  would  not  be  attended  with 
any  confiderable  difturbance. 

Ic  is  acknowledged,  that  the  two  dukes,  and 
thofe  that  were  molt  (incerely  attached  10  them, 
ui'ed  the  utmoft  caution,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
king's  death,  which,  had  it  been  in  their  power, 
ihey  would  willingly  have  done  for  a  fortnight  •,• 
;'.monf>;ll  other  reafons,  it  is  (aid,  in  hopes  that 
tlic  lady  Mary  might  fall  into  their  lumds. 

Of  this  there  would  be  the  more  probability^ 
if  we  could  depend  upon  what  a  very  bitter,  but 
:i  very  intelhgent  writer  alTures  us,  that  Northum- 
berland himfelf  kept  a  fecret  correl})oudence  with 
Jicr  hlyhnefs,  and  actually  wrote  her  a  letter  on 
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the  twentieth  of  Juiu^  tbt^mif  k 

£dward*s  letters-{]tttents  pafftd;     tft  tlie 
^urance^  poffiblc  of  hi*  duty  and     vke.  .      .  "    * 

The  very  next  day  after  the  king's  aettfe,  the' 
lord  high-treafurer  Wineheftcr,  theeaH  of  Shrcwfr. 
bury,  and  the  lord  high-adiAihil  CKnton,  went 
to  the  Tower,  where  they  tuthed  out  fir  jamesr 
Croft,  who  had  the  charge    of  that  important,  •' 
fortrefs,  and  adminiftered  the  bath  of xdhraiblc  to- * 
the  lord  admiral  Clinton,  who  immedtatdy^gave>  \ 
the  neccflary  direftions  for  putting  it  in  a  ui^teof 
defence  •,   for  the  reception  of  thofc  i«^o  were' 
foeedily  expcfted  \  all  which  was  the  more  ^afyv  •    ' 
fince  lome  fteps  for  this  puipofe  had  -^befenr  prc-u .  , 
viourty  taKfen  before  the  death  of  king  Edwari     ' 

The  Tower  being  thus  fecured,*  thetiext  fticp'     '' 
was  to  fecure  the  city,  and  for  this  purpofe,  the-*  '  \ 
council,  as  it  was  very  common  in  refpeft  to  afi^    a^ 
fairs  of  moment,  wrote  their  letters  for  fir  Geqrgti .  , 
Barnes,  with  fix  aldermen,  as  many  merchant--    ; 
adventurers,  and  the  fame  number  of  the  mer-: 
chants  of  the  fl:aple,  to  repair  to  the  court,  i;^hidi 
they  accordingly  did  on  Saturday  the  eighth  of; 
July  •,  and  being  by  the  council  informea  of  the 
ftate  things  were  in,  and  the  dilpofition  the  king" . 
by  letters-patents  had  made  of  the  crown  i  they-  ^ 
were  fworn  to  Queen  Jane  and  difmiflcd,*'Wita\' 
directions  to  keep  the  king's  death  a  fecrix' '' '^  •    • 
We  may  from  hence  perceive,  that  M^^tic^pe' 
muft  be  miftakcn,  when  he  aficrts  tha'f  Die*,  kid-;  - 
ley  preached  the  next  day  at  Pa\jPs-i0i^6fti  \in'  . 
maintenance  of  queen  Jane's  title,  Mho  :as'y^'wa« 
not  procldmcd  ;    and  therefore .  wheh'  he  fays,^- 
there  were  but  two  Paul's  fermons  preached  only 
upon  the  gofpel  of  the  day,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  exchanged  the  preachifs;  putting  the  firit: 
kit,  and  the  lalt  firft)  as  the  fubjefts  of  their  fer^. 
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mons  very  plainly  tcftify,  as  well  as  the  concur* 
ring  evidence  of  the  bell  writers  of  thofe  times, 
who  fix  the  fermon  of  Biftiop  Ridley  to  the  fix- 
tecnth,  and  not  to  the  ninth.  Indeed,  what  pro- 
bability is  there,  that  the  council  fhould  recom- 
mend fecrefy  to  the  lord-  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  give  or  fend  inftruftions  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  really  preached  on  the  ninth,  or  to 
bifliop  Ridley,  as  Strype  would  have  it,  to  de- 
clare queen  Jane's  title  to  the  people. 

So  far  was  this  from  being  their  purpofe,  that, 
in  their  firft  letters  to  the  embafladors  at  Bruflels, 
which  were  difpatched  on  the  Saturday,  though 
they  mention  the  king's  death,  yet  they  faid  no- 
thing of  the  fucceffion  ;  but  finding,  by  the  lady 
Mary's  letters  the  next  day,  that  fhe  was  apprifed 
of  it,  and  that  it  could  not  be  kept  a  fecret,  they 
then  wrote  to  fir  Philip  Hoby,  fir  Richard  Mor- 
rifon,  and  the  bilhop  of  Norwich,  and  acquainted 
them  with  queen  Jane's  acceflion.  At  the  fame 
time  they  fwore  tlie  guard  and  the  head  officers  of 
the  houfhold  to  Jane,  and  took  the  refolution  of 
proclaiming  her  the  next  day. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  purfuance  of 
their  engagement,  the  council  at  this  time  (luck 
together,  and  afted,  in  all  outward  appearance, 
with  the  utmoft  harmony ;  and  yet,  if  they  were 
in  earned  now,  they  could  not,  confident  with 
the  principles  of  confcience  or  judice,  diflike  any 
thing  that  pafied  afterwards,  fince  that  was  only 
in  maintenance  of  what  was  now  done,  which 
might  indeed  be  more  dangerous  then,  but  not 
at  all  more  illegal  or  unjud  than  now  :  the  truth 
is,  that  feveral  were  unfatisfied,  and  only 
wanted  courage  to  declare  themfelves-,  nay,  in 
the  opinion  of  fir  William  Cecil,  who  was  at  this 
time  fccretary  of  date,  the  major  part  of  the  coun- 
cil 
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tn  were  rather  u^lihcd  .to  quoeA  MaryV  title)  fi» 

that  1^  afcribed  it  to  fome  impropriety  in  the 
condud  of  one  Hungate,  who  was  intrufted  with 
her  letters,  than  to  the  difpofition  of  the  councii 
that  it  did  not  fucc^d 

If  this  Teems  inconliilent  with  that  llrong  ftilo 
in  which  their  anfwer  to  the  lady  Mary  is  penned^ 
the  reader  muft  confider  that  ^  this  was  the  bufi<» 
nefs  of  fir  John  Cheke,  who  was  very  hearty  i 
and,  when  he  had  drawn  it  while  Northumberr 
land  was  prefent,  none  of  the  council  was  ibout 
enoush  to  decline  figning  it.  They  apprehendedt 
that  the  face  of  authority,  and  the  ftrengtfa  c^  the 
nation,  was  with  Jane  and  the  two  dukes ;  an4 
therefore  with  them  they  ftaid  till  hearing  of  the* 
forces  that  r^forted  to  Mary,  they  began  to  wifli 
that  they  had  ftuck  to  their  firft  notions  in  fsivont' 
of  her  title* 

This  is  the  plain  and  nake4  truth,  not  takefi  - 
upon  the  authority  of  this  or  that  author^  or  from 
abiafsto,  or  prejudice  ag;unft,  either  fide  of  the ; 
queftion,  but  drawn  frorii  fa£ts  that  cannot  admiic 
of  difpute  ;  and,  from  the  declarations,  not  only- 
of  thofe  who  lived  in  thefe  times,  but  of  jR)meoc 
the  principal  peribns  of  whofe  conduft  we  are 
fpeaking,  fuch  as  archbifiiop  Cranmer,  fir  Wi^* 
liam  Cecil,  fir  John  Mafon,  and  others.    By  th»  , 
fpecimen,  the  reader  will  fipd  it  no  difficu)i.f)Mt^' 
ter  to  account  for,  and  form  a  right  ju4ginCW^;|CMf 
all  that  afterwards  happened.  :  v 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  Jor^^  fu0cred  them^' 
felves  to  be  undeceived,  in  any  degtiee»  by  the 
letters  which  they  received  from  Mary^  Ui  whid^ 
though  file  did  not  take  the  U^e  or  queen,  (he 
clearly  afferted  her  r^ht  to  the  crown  i  took  nqir 
tice  of  their  CQQcealif^  ho:  \^i^f$  death,  and  of; 
the  pradtices  into  which  they  had  fince  entered  ; 

but 
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but  intimated  that  there  was  ftill  room  for  reCon* 
c illation;  and,  that  if  they  complied  with  their 
duty  in  proclaiming  her  queen,  Ihe  cduld  foi'giVr, 
arid  even  forget,*  what  was  paft. 

In  their  anlwer,  the  lords  and  others  of  the 
privy-council,  for  it  was  figned  by  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  twenty  others,  irifift  updi^ 
the  indubitable  right,  and  their  owii  unalterable 
fidelity  to  queen  Jane,  to  whoni  they  perfuaded 
the  lady  Maiy  to  fubmit. 

Thele  previous  fteps  being  taken,  the  Tower 
and  the  city  of  London  fccurcd,  the  council  quited 
Greenwich,  and  came  to  London  •,  and,  on  Mon- 
day, July  the  tenth,  in  the  forenoon,  the  two 
dukes  repaired  to  Durham-houfc,  where  the  lady 
Jane  refided  with  her  hufband,  as  part  of  North- 
umberland's family.  There  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
witli  much  folemnity,  explained  to  his  daughter 
the  dil'pofition  the  late  king  had  made  of  his  Crov/n 
by  letters-patents,  the  clear  fcnfe  the  privy-council 
had  of  her  right,  the  confcnt  of  the  magiftratr^s 
nnd  citizens  of  London  ;  and,  when  he  had  made 
an  end  of  fpeaking,  himfclf  and  Northumberland' 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  paid  their  duty  to  her  as' 
queen  of  England.  The  poor  lady,  fomewhat 
iiftoninied  at  their  difcourle,  but  not  at  all  affefted 
by  their  realbns,  or  in  the  leall  elevated  by  fuch 
unexpefted  honours,  returned  them  an  anlwer  to 
this  efft'dl : 

*^  That  tlie  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  natural 
right  ilanding  for  the  king's  fillers,  fhe  would 
beware  of  burthening  her  weak  confciem:e  with  a 
yoke  wliicli  did  belong  to  them  :  that  fhe  under- 
lloocl  the  infamy  of  thofe  who  had  permitted  the 
violation  of  right  to  gain  a  fccpter ;  that  it  were 
i«  muck  God  and  deride  jullice,  to  fcruple  at  the 
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jftealing  of  a  {hilling,  and  not  alt  the  tifurpadon  of 
a  crown. 

"  Befides,"  faid  (he,  "  I  am  not  fo  young,  not: 
fo  little  read  in  the  guiles  of  Fortune,  to  fiiflfcr 
myfelf  to  be  taken  by  them.  If  fhe  enrich 
any,  it  is  but  to  make  them  the  lubjeft-  of  her 
fpoil ;  if  Ihe  raife  others,  it  is  but  tdpleafure  her- 
•*  felf  with  riieir  ruins  •,  what  Ihe  adored  yefterday, 
**  is,  to-day,  ker  paftime  i  and*  if  I  now  permit 
^*  her  to  adorn  and  crown  me,  I  muft,  to-nwrrow, 
*'  ftifFcr  her  to  crufh  and  tear  me  in  pieces.  Nay, 
^*  with  what  crown  doth  (he  prefent  me  ?  a  crown 
"  which  hath  been  violently  and  fhamefuUy  wrefted 
^*  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  made  more  unfbr- 
"  tunate  by  the  punifhment  of  Anne  BuUen^  and 
•*  others  that  wore  it  after  her ;  and  why  then 
*'  would  you  have  me  add  my  blood  to  theirs,  and 
"  be  the  third  viftim  from  whom  this  f^tal  crowa 

• 

"  may  be  ravifhed,  with  the  head  that  wears  It  ? 
^*  But,  in  cafe  it  fliould  not  prove  fatal  unto  mc, 
"  and  th^t  all  it*s  venom  were  confumed,  if  For- 
tune fhoukLgive  me  warranties  of  her  condancy, 
fhould  I  be  well  advifed  to  take  upon  me  thefe 
"  thorns  which  would  dilacerate,  though  not  kill 
*'  me  out-right ;  to  burthen  myfelf  with  a  yoke 
*'  which  would  not  fail  to  torment  me,  though  I 
'*  were  afliired  not  to  be  ftrangled  with  it?  My 
"  liberty  is  better  than  the  chain  you  proflFcr  me, 
"  with  what  precious  ftones  Ibever  it  be  -adojTied, 
"  or  of  what  gold  foever  framed.  I  will  not  cx- 
"  change  my  peace  for  honourable  and  precickis' 
'^  jealoufies,'  for  magnificent  and  glorious  fetters : 
"  and,  if  you  love  me  fincerely,  and  in  good' 
*^  earneft,  you  will  rather  wifli  me  a  fecure  and' 
*^  quiet  fortune,  though  mean,  than  an  exalted 
"condition,  expofed  to  the  wind,  and  followed  by 
*.^  fome  difmal  fall.* 

But 
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But,  notwithftandlng  the  prudence,  goodnefs, 
and  eloquence  of  this  Ipeech,  fhe  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon,  by  the  exhortations  of  her  father, 
the  interceflion  of  her  mother,  the  artful  pcrfua- 
fions  of  Northumberland,  and,  above  all,  the 
earned  defires  of  her  hufband,  whom  Ihe  tenderly 
loved,  to  yield  her  aflent  to  what  had  been  and  was 
to  be  done  •,  and  thus,  with  'a  heavy  heart,  fhe 
fuffered  herfclf  to  be  conveyed  by  water  to  the 
Tower,  where  fhe  entered  with  all  the  flate  of  a 
queen,  attended  by  the  principal  nobility,  and, 
which  is  very  extraordinary,  her  train  fupported 
by  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk,  her  mother,  in  whom, 
if  in  any  of  this  line,  the  right  of  fucceflion 
remained. 

About  fix  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  fhewaspro- 
rliiimcd,  with  all  due  folemnities,  in  the  city; 
which  proclamation,  we  are  afTured  fir  William 
Cecil  declined  drawing  ;  and  it  was  therefore  pen- 
ned by  fir  John  Tlirockmorton,  with  great  fkill 
and  elegance ;  and,  becaufe  it  contains  the  fub- 
flance  of  king  Edwards  letters-patents,  and  what- 
ever clfe  could  caft  any  colour  of  right  upon  the 
ritle  of  queen  Jane,  and  this  in  the  mofl  concifc 
terms,  we  fhall  here  lay  it  before  the  reader. 

*'  Jane,  by  the  grace  of  God,  queen  of  England, 
*^  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith  and 
*'  of  the  church  of  England,  and  alfo  of  Ireland, 
*'  under  Chrift  in  earth  the  fupreme  head.  To 
*'  all  our  moit  loving,  faithful,  and  obedient  fub- 
**je6ls,  and  to  every  of  them,  greeting.  Whereas 
**  our  mo(t  dear  coufin,  Edward  VI.  late  kin^  of 
*'  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of^thier 
^^  faith,  and  in  earth  the  fupreme  head,  under 
*^  Chrift,  of  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland  % 
**  by  his  letters-patents,  figned  with  his  own  hand, 

"and 


<5  and lealed wil;h  Kis  gvca( fcal of  EngUnd^bcv^^ 
•*  ing  date  the  twcnty-firft  day  of  June,  in  the  fe«  * 
<<  venth  year  of  his  reign,^  in  the  prefenoe  of  the 
*^  mofl  part  of  his  npblesi^  his  coumcUors,  judges^ 
^<  and  diver$  other  grave  and  fage  perfonages,  for 
"  the  profit  and  furety  of  the  whole  reakn,  thereto 
^*  afientinff  and  ^ful^cribing  their  names  to  the 
"  fame  -,  hath>  by  the  fame  his  letters-patents,  re- 
*«  cited.  That,  for  as  much  as  the  imperial  crown 
**  of  this  realm,  by  an  a6t  made  in  the  thirty.'fifth  .    ' 
•*  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  of  worthy 
«•  memory,  kipg  Henry  VIII.  our  progenitor  and 
^^  great-uncle,  was,  for.  lads;  of.  ifTue,  m  the  body 
^^  of  our  faid  late  coufin  king  Edward  VL  by  the 
<^  fame  ad  limited  and  appomted  to  remwi  to  tho  ' 
<'  lady  Mary,  by  the  name  of  the  lady  Mary;  his 
«^  eldeft  daughter,  and  to  the  heirs  c£  her  bodjf^ 
*'  lawfully  begotten ;  and,  for  default  of  fuck 
'  ^  iiTue,  the  remainder  thereof  to  the  lady  Elbabethy 
<'  by  the  name  of  the  lady  Elizabeth,  his  iecond    ; 
^'  daughter,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body  lawfulfav 
^^  begotten,  with  fuch.  conditions  as  ihould  be  » 
^^  mi  ted  and  appointed,  by  the  faid  late  king  4l£ 
"  worthy  memory,  king  Henry  VIIL  our  p0^ 
"  ge niter  and  great-unde,  by  his  letters-patents 
under  his  great  feal,  or  by  his  lall  will  in  writing^ 
figned  with  his  hand.   And,  for  as  much  as  the 
^^  faid  limitation  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm 
^'  being  limited,  as  is.  aforefaid,   to  th6.&id  lady- 
^'  Mary  and  lady  J^lizabeth,  being  illegitimate  ana 
'^  not  lawfully  begotten^  for  that  the  marriage  had 
"  between  the  faid  late. iking,  king  -  Honry  VIIL 
*'  our  progenitor  and  ^eat-uncle,  and  the  lady 
"  Catharine,  mbther  to  the  faid  lady  Maryj  and. , 
"  dfo  the   marriage  had  between  the  faidlate'- 
"  king  Henry  VIIL   our  progenitor  and  great* 
"  uncle,  and  the  lady  Anne,  mother  to  the  faid  ' 
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"  I'Vancr,  and  all  and  fingular  honouri,  coftlef; 
"  prcrogiiiivps,  privileges,  pre-eminenciM,  autho- 
*'  ririrs,  jurif'ciiftions,  dominions,  poffcffions,  and 
"  Iicrrdit;imcnts,  to  our  faid  late  coufin  king  EJ- 
"  wiiiil  VI.  or  to  the  fiiid  imperial  crown  bdong- 
*'  iug,  or  in  any  wife  appertaining,  fhould,  for 
*'  liitk  of  fucli  iflue  of  liis  bcxly,  reman,  come, 
"  and  he  unto  the  ddeft  fon  of  tlie  body  of  the 
*'  fiiid  I;idy  Frances  lawfully  begotten,  being  bora 
"  into  llic  world  in  his  life-time,  and  to  the  heirs 
"  male  of  tht  body  of  the  fame  tided  fi>n  lawfully 
"  bcgortcrn,  and  fo  from  fon  to  fon,  as  he  niould 
"  be  of  aniicniy  in  birth,  of  the  body  of  the  faid 
*'  lady  l-Vanccs  lawfully  begotten,  being  born  into 
"  ilur  world  in  oar  liiid  late  coufin's  life-time,  and 
'*  ro  the  hfirs  male  of  the  body  of  every  fuch  fon 
*'  lawfully  bt'frotten,  and  for  default  of  fuch  fon 
•'  born  ijico  the  world  in  his  life-time,  of  the  body 
*'  of  the  liiid  lady  l-'rantcs  lawfully  begotten  j  and, 
"  for  lack  of  heirs  maie  of  every  ftich  fon  lawfully 
"  Injiotrcn,  tli:ic  then  the  faid  inrperial  crown,  and 
*•  ;iir  and  riii[.;iil;ir  oihcr  the  premifes  (houUi  rc- 
"  main,  (oiiic,  and  be  to  us,  by  the  name  of  the 
"  lady  l;!nf,  ekicfl  daughrer  of  the  iaid  lady 
*'  1' ratu'ts.  and  to  tlie  lic-irs  male  of  our  body  law- 
*'  fully  U'piiuii  i  and,  for  lack  of  fuch  hcir-malc 
"  nf  our  body  lawfully  bt:gouen,  that  then  the 
"  liiid  imperial  crown,  and  all  other  the  premile8> 
"  flioulil  remain,  tome,  and  be  to  the  faid  lady 
"  tjiuliurinc,  nur  faid  fecoml  fifter,  and  to  the 
"  lulls  male  of  the  body  of  tlie  iaid  lady  Catharine 
"  Liwluily  begotten,  with  divers  Other  remainders,. 
*'  as  by  ilic  fame  letters  patents  nwrc  plainly,  and 
"  at  l;Mj;e,  may  and  lioth  appear.  Since  the 
"  i:.;il.:iig  of  wliitli  letters-patents,  that  is  to  fay  . 
''on  'riiuiliiay,  which  was  the  fixth  day  of  thi* 
"*  iniLiiit  month  of  July,  it  hath  pleafcd  God  to 
"call 
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^}  call  to  hts  infinrite  mercy«  our  faid  mod  dear  and 
^^  entirely  beloved  coufin  Edward  VI.  whofe  foul 
•*  God  pardon :  and,  for  as  much  as  he  is  now 
"**  deccafed,  having  no  heirs  of  his  body  begotten^ 
^*  and  that  alfo  there  remain,  at  this  prefcnt  time, 
*'  no  heirs  lawfully  begotten  of  the  body  of  our 
^'  faid  progenitor  and  great-uncle  king  Henry  VIII. 
^*  and,  for^s  much  alfo  as  the  faid  lady  Frances, 
**  our  faid  mother,  had  no  iflue  male  begotten  of 
^'  her  body,  and  born  into  the  world  in  the  life* 
**  time  of  our  faid  coufm  king  Edward  VI.  fo  as 
the  faid  imperial  crown,  or  other  the  premifes  to 
the  fame  belonging,  or  in  any  wife  appertaining, 
**  now  be,  and  remain  to  us  in  our  adual  and  royal 
*'  polfefliori,  by  authority  of  the  faid  letters-patents. 
*'  We  do  therefore,  by  thefe  prcfents,  fignify  unto 
^'  all  our  mod  loving,  faithful,  and  obedient  fub-. 
^'jefts,  that,  like  as  wc  for  our  part  fliall,  byGod*a 
*'  grace,  (hew  ourfelvcs  a  mod  gracious  and  benign 
*'  K)vereign  queen  and  lady,  to  all  our  good  fub-^ 
*'  jefts,  in  all  their  jud  and  lawful  fuits  and  caufes, 
*'  and,  to  the  uttermod  of  our  power,  fliall  pre- 
*'  ferve  and  maintain  God's  mod  holy  word,  chrif* 
*^  tian  policy,  and  the  good  laws,  cudoms,  and 
**  liberties  of  thefe  our  realms  and  dominions  % 
^'  fo  we  midrud  not  but  they,  and  every  of  them, 
^\  will  again,  for  their  parts,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
•*  cafes,  fliew  themfelvcs  unto  us  their  natural.liege 
"^^  queen  and  lady,  mod  faithful,  loving,  and  obe-* 
^^  dientfubj^As,  according  to  their  boundcn  duties 
^^  and  allegiances,  whereby  they  fliiall  pleafe  God, 
**  and  do  the  thing  that  fliall  tend  to  their  own  prc- 
*'  fervationsandfuretiesj  willing  and  comnunaing 
*'  all  men  of  all  edates,  degrees,  and  conditions^ 
^  to  fee  our  peace  and  accord  kept,  and  to  be 
**  obedient  to  our  Ikws,  as  they  tender  our  fa- 
**  vQur,  and  will  anfwer  for  the  contrary  at  their 

H  h  a  "  extreme 
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**  extreme  perils.  In  witneft  whereof,  we  have 
**  caufed  thelc  our  letters  to  be  made  patents. 
*'  Witnefs  ourfelf,  at  our  Tower  of  London,  the 
*'  tenth  day  of  July,  in  the  firft  year  of  our  reign." 

Anno  Domini  r-^  1  r    -.  *l    r\ 

^  Pj  T  Tjr  God  lave  the  Queen. 

Londini,  in  xdibus  Ricardi  Graftoni, 
Reginjt  a  typographia  excufum. 
Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum 
folum. 

If  Mr.  Strype  had  ever  feen  a  printed  copy  0/ 
this  proclamation,  or  if  the  laft  line  had  been  pre- 
Icrved  in  that  which  bifliop  Burnet  printed  amongft 
his  records,  he  would  not  have  been  fo  angry  that 
Grafton,  who  likcwife  printed  the  proclamation  of 
queen  Mary,  was  removed,  and  John  Cawood  ap- 
pointed the  queen's  printer  in  his  room  -,  or  have 
attributed  it,  as  he  does,  to  his  being  a  proteftant, 
and  having  printed  the  Bible  in  Knglifh :  fmce  it 
is  tar  more  likely,  that  the  caufe  of  his  being 
turned  out  of  his  employment,  and  meeting  with 
other  hard  uflige,  was  for  his  printing  this  pix)cla- 
mation.  At  leaft  this  is  lb  good  a  reafon,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  looking  for  a  better. 

The  concourfe  of  people,  as  is  ufual  on '  fuch 
occafions,  was  very  great,  but  they  camie  rather  out 
of  curiofity,  than  to  teftify  their  concurrence  or 
conlent;  lo  that  their  acclamations  were  but  faint, 
mod-  being  filent,  fome  teftifying  their  diflike,  and, 
amongft  the  crowd,  a  vintner's  boy  had  the  bold- 
nels  to  vindicate  queen  Mary's  title,  for  which  he 
was  prefently  committed. 

I'his  day,  likcwife,  Jane  afluming  the  regal 
title,  confirmed  the  lords-lieutenants  throughout- 
rbc  kingdom,  and  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Norths 

ampton^> 


»xo^t9^9  wbo-ivi^JdnJ-J^eatenaQt  of  Suny^  Noitlii- 
dmptonlhire)  Bedfordfbiret  and  Bucks,  to  ailiil 

/and  defend  her  title. 

On  Tuefday,  th^  eleventh,  Gilbert  Pot,  ferra^t' 
to  Ninion  Saunders,  a  vintner,  who  was  convifl^d 
of  fpeaking  feditious  words  the  daybetore,  on  the 
evidence  of  his  matter,  a  gunner  of  the  Tower, 
flood  in  the  pillory;  to  which  his  ears  were  nailed; 
and,  when  his  time  of  flanding  was  ended,  they 
were  cut  off,  a  herald  proclaiming  his  offence, 
and  a  trumpet  founding  all  the  time.  An  unfea- 
fonable  aft  of  feverity,  which  dilpleafed  rather  tha^ti 
terrified  the  people,  and  which  a  fubfequent  acci* 
dent  made  more  remarkable  *,  for  his  matter,  with 
one  Owen,  a  gunfmith,  coming  from  the  Tower 
that  evening,  were  drowned  in  ihooting  London- > 
bridge. 

On  Wednefday,  jthe  twelfth,  a  letter  was  written 
from  Jane  to  the  emperor,  notifying  her  acceffion^ 
which  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Richard 
Shelly,  who  was  likewife  entrufted  with  the  coun^ 
cil's  letters  to  the  ambaflkdors  at  Bruflels  ;  in  which 
they  ftiled  that  princefs  our  fovereign  lady.  This 
princefs  and  her  council,  however,^  had  their 
thoughts  diverted  from  matters  of  form,  to  things 
of  greater  confequence,  by  thefr  receiving  certain 
intelligence,  that  Mary  was  gone  to  KeninghaU-" ' 
caftle,  in  Norfolk,  attended  by  fome  of  the  nobi- 
lity, and  fuch  a  refort  of  the  commons,  as  plainly 
fhewed  Ihe  wanted  not  thofe  who  would  iupport 
lier  claim  to  the  crown,  which  Ihe  had  likewife 
Jhewn  her  own  intention  to  maint^ini  by  affuming 
the  title  of  queen. 

A  fquadron  had  been  before  lent  to  cruize  upon 
the  coaft  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  to  prevent  her 
cfcape  to  F^landers ;  but  now  the  neceflity  of  .ar\ 
ftnny  appeared,  ani  the  firft  refolution  wa^,  -that 

"  h  3  is 
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it  fhould  be  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Sufiblk^ 
who  had  a  great  ftakc  in  this  bufiriefe,  and  who 
wanted  not  either  courage,  or  any  other  abilities, 
to  qualify  him  for  that  office.  But  the  queen's 
tendernefs  over-ruled  her  judgment,  and  the  council 
falling  eafily  into'  her  opinion,  confented  that  Suf- 
folk, with  the  title  of  guardian  to  the  queen's  per* 
fon,  Ihould  remain  where  he  was ;  and,  that  North- 
umberlandy  whofe  military  talents  they  magnified, 
Ihould  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  which 
he  feemed  chearfuUy  to  accept,  becaufe  he  faw  it 
could  not  pofllbly  be  refufed.  He  then  fignified 
to  the  council,  that  he  would  make  ready  his  own 
power  on  the  morrow  after,  not  doubting  but  they 
would  fend  theirs  with  him,  or  fpeed  them  after 
him ;  that  he  muft  recommend  the  queen  unto 
their  fidelity,  of  whofe  fagred  pcrfon  he  defired 
them  to  be  very  tender ;  all  which  they  promifed 
him  to  do.  And,  having  thus  fettled  thefe  affairs, 
they  made  the  queen  acquainted,  in  Northumber- 
land's prefence,  with  how  great  readinefs  he  had 
taken  the  danger  of  that  aftion  upon  himfelf,  to 
give  her  the  contentment  of  enjoying  her  father's 
company,  till  the  prefent  ftorm  was  over-blown; 
who  humbly  thanked  the  duke  for  fo  great  a  fa- 
vour, and  cheerfully  defired  him  not  to  be  want- 
ing to  the  public  and  his  peribnal  fafety.  The 
fame  clay  arms  and  ammunition  were  fent  from  the 
'I'owcr,  for  the  ufe  of  the  troops  that  were  to  fee 
quickly  in  motion. 

On  ThuHday  the  tliirteenth,  after  taking  due 
care,  fo  iar  as  was  in  his  power,  for  affembliog 
troops  luflicicnt  for  the  intended  enterprize,  whidx 
was  rcchuino-  tholir  in  arm:;  againfi:  queen  Jane,  and 
bilnf-^ing  Mary  prin;nrr  to  rhe  7'ovvcr,  Northum- 
brrland  v/cnt,  for  the  Liil  time,  to  court-,  and, 
havin^^  put  the  nobility  and  council  in  mind  that 

**  Newmarket 
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Newmarket  was  the  place  of  rendezvous,  he  deli- 
vered himfcif  farther  to  this  effeft: 

"  My  lords,"  faid  he,  -  *'  I,  and  thefe  othex  no- 
"  ble  perfonages,  with  the  whole  army  thai  now 
*'  goes  forth,  as  well  for  the  behalf  of  you  and 
*'  your's,  as  for  the  eftablilhing  of  the  queen's 
*•  highncfs,  fliall  not  only  adventure  our  bodies 
*'  and  hves  amongft  the  bloody  ftrokes  and  cruel 
*'  aflaults  of  our  adverfaries  in  the  open  fields  ; 
**  butalfowe  deleave  the  converfation  of  ourfelves, 
"  children,  and  families,  at  home  here  with  you, 
"  as  together  committed  to  your  mill  and  fidelity-, 
"  whom,  if  we  thought  you  would,  through  ma- 
"  lice,  confpiracy,  or  diflention,  leave  us  your 
*'  friends  in  the  briers,  and  betray  us,  we  couid  as 
*'  well  fundry  ways  forefee  and  providc'for  our  own 
"  fafe-guards,  as  any  of  you,  by  betraying  us, 
*'  can  do  for  yours.  But  now,  upon  the  only 
*'  truft  and  faithfulnefs  of  your  honours,  whereof 
*'  we  think  ourlt:lves  moll  affured,  we  hazard  our 
*'  lives  1  which  trtift  and  promife,  if  you  Ihall 
*'  violate,  hoping  thereby  of  life  and  promotion, 
*'  yet  God  Ihall  not  count  you  innocent  cf  our 
*'  bloods,  neither  acquit  you  of  the  facred  holy 
*'  oath  of  allegiance,  made  irecly  by  you  to  this 
"  virtuous  lady  the  qvieen's  highnefs,  who,  by 
"  your  and  our  enticement,  is  rather  of  force  placed 
"  therein,  than  by  her  own  fecking  and  reqiieil, 

"  Confider  alfo  that  God's  cauie,  which  is  the 
**  preferment  of  his  word,  and  the  fear  of  the  re- 
*'  turn  of  popery,  hath  been,  as  ye  have  heretofore 
"  always  faid,  the  original  caufe  whereupon  ye, 
"  even  at  the  firit  motion,  granted  your  good  wills 
"  andconfents  thereunto,  as  by  your  hand  writing 
*'  appeareth.  And  think  not  otherwife  buc  that, 
*'  if  you  mean  deceit,  though  not  forthwith,,  yec 
"  hereafter,  God  will  revenge  the  fame.  I  can 
H  h  4  "  fay 
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*'  fay  no  more,  bur,  in  this  troiiblefome  time,  wifh 
*'  you  to  xifc  cpnflant  hearts ;  abandoning  all  ma- 
*'  liccr,  envy,  antl  private  affcftions." 

Which  lliid,  and  having  paiiled  a  little,  he  Ihut 
lip  his  lulilrcls  in  thcle  following  words: 

*'  I  h»ivc  not  ipokcn  to  you,"  my  lords,  "  in  this 
*'  lort  upon  any  millrull  that  J  have  of  your  fidcli- 
*'  litic's,  of  which  always  1  have  hitherto  conceived 
*'  a  trudy  confidence;  hut  I  have  only  put  you  in 
*'  remembrance  thereof,  what  chance  of  variance 
•'  foevcr  might  grow  among  you  in  my  abfence. 
''•  7\nd  this  I  pray  you,  that  you  would  not  wifh 
'*  me  lefs  good  fjH'ed  in  this  journey,  than  you 
*'  would  liave  yourfelves." 

'I  o  which  lail  words  one  of  them  is  faid  to  have 
thus  replied  :  "  My  lord,  if  you  miftruil  any  of  us 
*••  in  tills  matter,  your  grace  is  much  miftaken  in 
"  us.  lujr  which  of  us  can  wafli  his  hands  clean 
*' of  the  jM-efent  bufinefs  •,  for,  if  we  fliould  (brink 
*•  fr(?m  you,  as  one  that  is  culpable,  which  of  us 
*'  can  exc  ule  liimfelf,  as  being  guiltlefs  ?" 

I.inle  tiie  more  aflured  by  this  quick  return,  he 
v/ent  to  take  his  leave  of  the  queen,  where  he 
found  Ills  commiflion  ready  fealed,  together  with 
cerlnin  inllrucHions  ilil^fcribed  by  all  the  lords  of 
the  (ounril,  in  which  his  marches  were  laid  out  and 
limitt  tl  from  onctlay  lo  another.  This  is  generally 
Jupj)r)l(.tl  to  have  been  by  his  own  advice  ;  but, 
that  he  miyrht  liave  the  authority  of  the  privy- 
council  to  plead  for  eveiy  motion  he  made. 

At  his  dejxirnn-e,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  whq 
lind  been  betraying  them  all  the  time,  and  who 
iiu\iiiatcd  their  dell rucl ion  now,  which  he  foon 
;ni()m[>r!i]ie(!,  came  to  the  duke,  profeiled  his  for- 
row  that  Ik*  vv;is  not  apj/oinred  to  go  with  him,  in 
v>h(ilc*  jMertnce  hi-  could  find  in  his  heart  to  fpend 
his  bloud,  and  to  lay  down  his  life  at  his  feet. 

North. 


NorthumberkncI,  aduunpanied.  hf  the  niirquis 
of  Northampton  and  the  lord 'Grey,  went  in  his 
barge   to   Durham-^houfe,    and.  from  thence  to 
Whitehall,  where  having  muftei;ed  his  forces,  and 
*  given  the  neceffary  orders  for  their  march,  he  re- 
turned to  Durham-houfe  for  that  night. 

On  Friday  the  fourteenth  of  July,  Tie  marched 
with  two  thouland  horfe  and  fix  thoufand  foot 
through  Shoreditch,  accompanied  by  the  lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  and  fir  John  Gates,  his  conftant 
friend,  bringing  up  the  rear.  ' 

The  duke  pf  Suffolk  having  the  care  of  the 
queen^s  perfon  and  of  the  Tower,  found  himielf ' 
very  fully  employed,  ahd  in  a  very  little  time  per-  ' 
ceived  what  a  miftake  had  been  .made  in  fending 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  into  a  country  where 
he  was  univerfally  hated,  and  leaving  the  direftioii  • 
of  the  council  to  him  who 'was  no  pcditician. 

On  Saturday  the  fifteenth,  thofe  intrigues  began 
which  deftroyed  that  unanimity  that,  in  appear- 
ance at  lead,  had  fubfifl:ed  in  Jane's  little  court. 
Sir  William  Cecil  feems  to  have  been  the  peribn 
who  firft  intimated  a  diflike  of  the  condition  they 
were  in,-  and  he  very  quickly  found  that  many 
were  in  his  fentimerts.  He  had  wifely  declined 
executing  his  office  of  fecretary,  fo  that  moft  of  the 
papers  of  ftate  had  beeri  drawn  by  fir  John  Cheke, 
which  was  certainly  no  difadvantage  to  the  caufe  ; 
for,  as  he  was  one  of  the  moft:  learned  and  polite, 
he  was  alfo  one  of  the  clear^fl:  and  correfteft  writers 
of  that  time. 

The  perfgn  applied  to  by  Cecil,  was  the  lord*- ' 
treafurer  Wincheft:er,  whofe  maxim  it  was,  that  in 
llormy  times  an  oak  was  more  e^poied  than  a  wil-     » 
low  ;  and  this  gave  him  fuch  a  facility  in  bending, 
that  v/e  find  him  well  rooted,  and  flourifhing  in 
every  court  from  the  days  of  If  epry  to  the  times  of '  • 
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Elizabeth.  Arundel  wa55  next  tampered  with,  and 
he  contented  hinifclf  with  lliying  he  liked  not  that 
air.  Paget  and  Petre  were  known  to  be  in  the 
lame  fentimcnts.  Thefe  cabals  were  indeed  very 
fccret,  but  it  was  not  long  before  their  efFefts  ap- 
peared. 

On  Sunday,  July  the  fixteenth.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Ridley,  bifliop  of  London,  preached  at  Paurs- 
crofs,  where  he  very  juftly  commended  the  virtues 
and  abilities  of  queen  Jane,  maintained  her  title 
by  the  bcft  arguments  he  could  devife,  and 
inveighed  againll  the  claims  of  king  Henry's 
daughters. 

This  fermon  mufl:  have  been  preached  upon  the 
fixteenth  of  July,  by  direv.Hions  from  the  council, 
as  it  (lands  in  Stowe  and  other  old  writers,  and  as 
it  was  undcrftood  to  be  by  blfliop  Burnet ;  for, 
though  that  prelate  does  not  exprcfly  fay  this,  yet 
he  fays  it  in  ctFoft  ;  fince  he  tells  us  that  it  was 
preached  on  the  very  fame  day  that  Dr.  Sands 
preached  on  the  very  fame  fubieft  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  time  of  j^rcaching  that  fermon  was  never 
liable  to  any  doubt.  But  the  bed  and  moft  con- 
cife  account  of  this  we  owe  to  lleylin,  who  Ipeaks 
thus  : 

"  On  Sunday,  the  fixteenth  of  the  month.  Dr. 
"  Nicholas  Ridlt-y,  bilhop  of  London,  is  ordered 
"  by  the  lords  of  the  council  to  preach  at  Paul's 
"  crofs,  and  in  his  lermon  lo  advance  the  title  of 
"  queen  Janes  and  Ihew  the  invalidity  of  the  claim' 
"  ot  the  lady  Mary.  Which  he  performed  accord- 
*'  ing  to  fucii  {^rounds  of  law  and  polity,  as  had 
*'  been  laiti  together  in  the  letters-patents  of  king 
*'  KdwartI,  by  tiie  autliority  and  confent  of  all 
*'  the  lords  of  t!ie  council,  the  greatcll  judges  in 
*'  the  land,  and  almoil  all  the  peers  of  the  king- 
*'  dum.    Butth-n  wiiljal  he  {)reired  the  incommo- 
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**  dities  and  inconvenijehcies  w^ch  might  arife  by  ' 
«*  receiving  Mary  for  their  queen,  prophefying  that  < 
"  which  after  came  to  pais :   namely,   that  flie 
*'  would  bring  in  a  Ibrtign  power  to  rule  over  this 
*'  nation,  and  that  fhe  would  fubvert  the  true  reli- 
*'  gion  then  eftabliflied  by  the  laws  of  this  realm. 

"  He  alfo  fhewed,  that,  at  fuch  time  as  fhe  lived 
**  in  his  diocefe,  he  had  travailed  much  with  her  . 
"  to  reduce  her  to  the  true  religion  -,  but  that;  , 
"  though  otherwife  (he  had  ufed  him  with  great 
*'  civility,  {he  fliewed  herfelf  fo  ftifF  and  obftinate, 
**  that  there  was  no  hope  to  be  conceived,  but  that 
"  Ihe  A^oiUd  difturb  and  deftroy  all  that  which  with 
'^  fuch  great  labour  had  been  fettled  in  the  reign  . 
*'  of  her  brother.     For  which  fermon  he  incurred 
fo  much  difpleafure,  that  it  could  never  be  for- 
given him,  when  the  reft  were  pardoned  by 
"  whofe  encouragement  and  comniand  he  had  un* 
"  dertaken  it." 

But  this  remark  is  only  that  author's  conjecture ; 
for,  if  we  govern  our  notions  of  queen  Mary's  tem- 
per by  fadls,  we  fhall  find  that  herefjr  with  her  was  . 
a  more  heinous  crime  than  treafon.  However  this 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  clergymen  not  to  embark 
themfelves  in.fchemes  of  policy,  with  which  the 
gofpel  has  very  little  to  do  -,  and  furely  therefore  it'  . 
had  been  better  if  the  proteftant  caufe  had  not 
mingled  fo  much  in  this  difpute,  by  which  it  was 
made  fo  obnoxious  to  Mary ;  fo  that  it  is  no  won- 
der if  fhe  thought  that  all  who  were  of  her  bro- 
ther's religion,  were  againffi  his  fitter's  fucceeding 
hjm,  to  which  this  conduct  of  the  bifliop  Ridley  .  * 
might  not  a  little  contribute;  fo  that  after  all,. 
thefe  kind  of  declarations  fliould  be  left  to  thofe  to 
whom  they  properly  belong ;  that  is,  to  the  hc^ 
rald'^,  and  other  inftruments  of  ftate,  and  not  to 
the  paftors  or  prelates  of  the  church. 

The 
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T!ic  Ijifliop,  no  doubt,  adled  with  great  fin- 
ccrlcy,  for  he  was  a  man  of  primitive  piety  and 
imfpottcd  integrity ;  notwithftanding  which,  this 
Jlrmon  is,  with  great  probability,  believed  to  have 
coll  Iiim  his  lil^. 

I'hat  tvi-ning  the  lord-trcafurer  went  privately 
out  of  the  'lower,  which  was  no  Iboner  known  to 
-the  duke  of  SuIFolk,  than  he  caufcd  the  giitcs  to 
be  fhui,  though  it  was  but  feven  of  the  clock  j 
and  about  midnight,  we  are  told,  the  lord  trcaiiirer 
was  broL!f^ht  in  again. 

On  Monday,  the  feventecnth,  the  fpirit  of  dif- 
cord  bt'gan  to  work  powerfully,  upon  the  lord- 
treahirer  Winchefter's  reporting  that  the  people, 
in  general,  were  for  Mary  ;  that  many  of  the  no- 
bility who  were  at  liberty  had  joined  her  j  that  the 
Hiips  had  revolted  to  her  which  were  fcnt  to  cruize 
on  the  coail  of  Norfolk  ;  and,  that  there  was  very- 
little  hopes  of  Northumberland's  fuccefs.  All  this 
was  abundantly  confirmed  by  letters  from  North- 
umberland himfclf,  complaining  that  they  hat!  not 
lent  the  powers  they  had  promifed  to  Newmarket  ; 
that  this  had  dlfcouraged  his  forces  fo  that  they 
began  to  dwindle  ;  and  prefiing  them,  for  the  fake 
of  religion,  of  the  tjueen,  and  of  themfelves,  to 
Iiaflen  tlicir  fupplies. 

Thelb  difpatches  were  re-id  and  debated  upon  ir( 
council,  but  in  private  they  were  bufy  in  contriving 
how  to  get  out  of  the  Tower,  in  which  they  were 
already  a  kind  of  prifoners,  and  to  which  they  were 
afraid  of  being  fcnt  by  another  authority  for  what 
they  were  then  doing  againft  their  wills. 

On  'I'ueiday  the  eighteenth,  queen  Jane,  by  the 
advice  of  her  council,  wrote  to  fir  John  St.  Lowe, 
and  firi\nthony  KinglLon,  to  raifc  Jbrces  in  lJ:ck- 
jnghamil.ire  f(;r  her  liipport.  Yet  wliat-'ver  tliey 
did  of  this  kiiit',  though  With  all  tlie  yutwani  zeal 
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their  re^  fcntiments,  and  iMircly  pwiftg  to^  %h€ 
ftriftncfssand  vigHancift -with  which  the  fe'rccis  «w.' 
der  the  command  of  the  A*c  of  Suffolk  kt^r 
the  gate*,  fo  tftat  thei^'ftuation  lecmed  eiq^oally^ 
defperate,  witfc  i^e6i*tb  tRd  meaftffestthfty  W€r6f 
taking,  and  with  regardr  to  their  defired  efppe. 

On  Wfedrtefday,  Jitly  tfi^'nineteenth,'tlie  coun- 
cil was  ailembled  in  the  imxHiing,  on  accQUi^  of 
letters  received  from  lord  Tlich>  Keutenarit  ofthfi 
county  ©f^  Eflex,  giving  them  notice  that  the 
earl  -  of  Oxford  With  the  foi;ces  under  his  com« 
man  d,  had  dcjferted  to  the  lady  Mary  5  upon 
which  they  wrote  in  the  ft'rongeft  terms  that  could 
be  devil*ea,  to  keep  him  to liis  fidelity,  and  to* 
exprefs  their  own  ;  and.  they  had  no  fooner 
figned  this  letter,  than  fome  of  the  Ihrewdeft 
among  them,  made-  it- -  a  •  handle-  for .  exe<;uftng 
their  defign  of  getting  out  of  the  Tower...,      ^r^ 

It  is  impoflible  to  give  the  reader  any  notion  of 
that  ftrange  height  to  which  diffimulation  was. 
carried  upon  this  occafion^  wi-thout  producing  the^ 
very  letter  which  the  lords  of  the  council  figned, 
the  very  morning  of  that  day  on  which  they  prdm 
claimed  queen  Mary, 

« 

To  the  lord  Rich,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  oouaqp 

ofEffex.  :' 

"  After  our  right  heartie  commendations  txy 
^'  your  lordfliip,  although  the  matter  Gonteined 
"  in  your  letters  of  therele  of  Oxfords  departing 
"  to  the  lady  Mari,  be  gfevous  unio  us  for  divers 
"  refpcfts,  yet  we  muft  neades  give  your  lordfliip^ 
"  our  heartie  thankes  for  your  redi  advertifemcrtt 
*'  thereof.  Requiring  your  fordfhip,  neverthe-! 
^*  lefs,  like  a  nobleman,  to  rcn^ain  in  that  pro? 
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•'  mife  and  fteedfaitnes  to  our  fovercign  lady* 
"  queen  Jane's  fervice,  as  you  Ihall  6nd  us  ready 
"  and  firm  with  al  our  force  to  the  fame.  Which 
**  neither  with  honor  nor  with  faftie,  nor  yet  with 
**  duty  we  mai  now  forfaake.  From  the  Toure  of* 
"  London,  the  xixthof  Julie  15534 

"  Your  Ip's  afliired  loving  friends, 

T.  Cant.      T.  Ely  Cane.  W.  Pctre,  Si 

H.  Suffolk,  Jo.  Bakere. 

Pembroke.  J.  Bedford. 

William  Paget.  F.  Shrewfbui^i 

Winchefter.  Rychard  Cotton.; 

Arundel.  Jo.  Cheek. 

T.  Darcy.  Robert  Bowes. 
T.  Cheync. 

"We  mny,  \vithout  believing  the  duke  of  Suf* 
folk  fo  weak  a  man  as  fome  writers  reprefent  him, 
cafily  apprehend  he  might  be  deceived  by  amea- 
Jure  like  this ;  for,  fuppofing  him  to  be,  as  all 
our  hiftorians  allow  he  was,  a  man  of  plain,  open, 
fincere,  but  hafty  temper,  wc  may,  without  dif- 
ficulty conclude,  that  this  letter  laid  all  jealoufies 
in  him  adeep,  and  left  him  without  the  leaftfuf- 
picion.  Befides,  if  he  had  not  given  them  leave 
to  go  out,  it  would  have  been  only  the  worfe  for 
him,  and  the  better,  for  them,  finccthe  difpute 
would  neverthelefs  have  been  determined  by 
Northumberland's  proclaiming  queen  Mary  at 
Cambridge,  which  he  did,  before  he  received  the 
news  of  the  revolution  at  London. 

The  above-mentioned  lords,  in  order  to  exe- 
cute their  purpofe  of  getting  out  of  the  Tower, 
fuggefted  the  abfolute  neceflity  they  were  under 
of  complying  without  any  longer  delay,  with  their 
engagements  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland ; 

and 
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knd  that  it  was  impoflible  for  ,them  to  do  this^' . 
without  going  to  levy  and  prefs  men  for  the  fiir* 
vice  in  perfon,  and  even  marching  with  them»  ^ 
fmce  it  appeared  how  little  truft  could  be  repofed  - 
in  fome  men's  faith,  inftancing  fir  Edward  Halb- 
ings,   the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  others,  who  had  - 
carried  the  forces,  raifed  by  their  orders  for  the 
fervice  of  queen  Jane,  to  her  competitor. 
'    The  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  no  deep  poll-  . 
tician,  deceived  by  thefe  appearances^  and  at  the 
fame  time  preflcd  by  neceffity,  gave  way  to  this 
motion,  and  agreed,  that  all  fhould  take  the  beft 
meafurcs  they  could  few  recruiting  Northumber- 
land's arniy,  and  for  the  fupport  of  his  daughter's 
fervice,  which  moft  of  thefe  zeabus  people  were 
about  to  defert.    As  (bon  as  they  fouiid  them.-  « 
felves  at  liberty,  the  earls  of  Shrewibury  and  Pem^ 
broke,    with  fir  Thomas  Cheyne  and  fir  John 
Mafon,  went  immediately,  ^nder  pretence  of 
conferring  with  the  French  ambaifador,  to  Bay- 
nard's  caflle,  a  houfe  in  the  city,  that  belonged 
to  the  laft  of  thofe  lords ;  and,  in  a  very  little 
time,  the  feft  of  the  council  repaired  thither  like- 
wife  ;  where  as  foon  as  they  were  fet,  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  in  a  long  and  bitter  ibeech,  for  m^ce 
is  ever  copious,    ripped  up  all  the  failings  of 
Northumberland,  laid  every  grievance,  and  every 
reputed  grievance,  during  the  late  reign,  at  hit 
door ',   and-  concluded,   with  advifing  the  aflem* 
bly  to  follow  his  example,  which  was,  to  lay  all^tHe 
guilt  upon  Dudley,  to  take  all  the  merit  or  repen*  . 
tance  to  themfclves,  by  returning  to  their  mity, 
and  proclaiming  queen  Mary  witnout  delay. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  fpoke  next;  Heyhn  fays 
he  was  an  unlettered  man;  but  how  little- foever 
he  had  read,  certain  it  is,  that  he  could  think  i 
and  having  been  a  principal  manager  of  the     - 
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councils  which  Arundel  had  fet  forth  in  fiich  S 
llible  drefs,  he  conceived  it  neceflVy  to  do  fome- 
thing  extraordinary  1  and  therefore  not  only  fe- 
conded  Anindel's  motion,  but  clapped  his  hand  to 
his  fword,  and  avowed  himfclf  ready  to  fight  in 
defence  of  queen  Mary's  title,  who  hacl  married 
his  ion  but  a  month  before  to  tiie  filler  of  queen 
Jane. 

This  propofal  was  quickly  clofed  with,  and  a 
meflage  thereupon  difpatched  to  tlie  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen  to  be  ready  ;  and  then  the  lords  and 
others  proceeded  from  Baynard's-caftle  through 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  to  the  crofs  in  Cheapfidc, 
where  fir  Chriftopher  Barker,  knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  Garter  king  at  arms,  proclaimed  Mary,  the 
djiighter  of  king  Henry  VIII  and  queen  Catha- 
rine, the  undoubteti  queen  of  England,  France, 
jind  Ireland,  with  tJie  loudeft  acclamations  of  a 
mimberlefs  multitude  of  people  aflembled  on  this 
occafion.  They  went  next  to  St.  Paul's  church, 
and  there  fung  Te  Deum.  On  their  return  to 
Baynard's-caftle,  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  lord 
Paget,  with  thirty  horfe,  fet  out  to  carry  this  gooci 
news  to  queen  Mary,  and  Ibme  companies  were 
tlttachfd  to  lecure  the  Tower  for  the  fervice  of 
the  new  queen. 

Wc  Ihall  here,  as  fuccinftly  as  polTible,  repre- 
fen:  the  motions  of  queen  Mary,  from  the  time 
of  king  Edward's  death  to  that  of  her  being  pro- 
claimed at  London.  It  appears  fiie  was  informed 
of  that  event  almoft  as  early  as  it  was  poflible  ; 
fur,  on  the  day  atter  the  king's  demile,  Ihe  quitted 
St.  I''.dmund's-bury,  under  pretence  of  being 
afraid  of  the  plague,  one  of  her  fervants  having 
died  fiiddenly,  and  went  directly  to  Keninghall 
in  Noriblk,  from  whence,  on  the  eighth,  (he 
wrof;  letters  to  fir  G<.'org<:  Sjmcri'et,  Ur  William 
Drury, 


J 
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Druiy»  0r  Willhwi  Wald^stve,  Knights,  ai^ 
Qement  Higham>  efq;  figiuf)ing  unto  them  tl^ 
king's  death,.andthereby  her  right  to  the  crown, 
requiring  them  to  obey  nolcommandment  to  be  ^ 
iflued  out  upon  any  pretence  or  glols  of  the  de- ' 
ceaied  king's  authority,  being  bound  now  to  be 
true  liegemen  unto  her  only. 

And  laftly,  charging  them  in  all  hafte  poflible, 
to  prepare,  and  put  themfelves  in  order  to  re- 
pair to  her,  where  at  their  coming,  they  Ihould 
know  farther  of  her  pleafure. 

On  the  ninth,  (he  wrote  to  the  council,  and.  . 
the  fame  day  to  fir  £dward  Haftings,  who  was  a 
warm  papift,  in  the  fame  terms  ihe  had  ufed  to 
fir  George  Somer^t.  In  a  few  days  flie  was  joined 
by  the  earls  of  Bath  and  Su£^  and  other  perfon^ 
of  nobility  and  diftinftion. 

On  the  twelfth,  Ihe  fent  orders  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Norwich  to  proclaim  her  queen,  whidd 
theyrefufed.  or  rather  were  a^d  to  do,  as  hav- 
ing no  certain  intelligence  of  king  Edward's 
death ;  but  being  the  next  day  fatisfied  in  that 
particular,  they  not  only  complied  with  her  com- 
mand, but  fent  her  a  fupply  of  men,  ammui^r 
tion,  andprovifions. 

She  removed,  notwithftanding  this,  to  Fram- 
lingham  caftle  in  Suffolk,  as  fbtnding  near  the 
fea,  and  being  at  the  diftance  of  fourfcore  miles 
from  London,  by  which  her  perfon  was  more  le- 
cure,  time  gained  for  raifing  forces,  and  an  op- 
portunity procured  of  applying  for  foreign  af* 
fiilance,  of  which,  however,  ihe  quickly  ftood 
in  no  need,  her  army  being  augmented,  in 
a  few  days,  to  thirteen  thoufand  men,  and  plen- 
tifully furnifhed  with  provifions  of  all  kinds.  This 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  general  difpofition  of  the 
nation  in  her  favour,  and  more  efpecially  of  th^ 
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commons,  who  were  in  all  places  devoted  to  her 
fcrvice,  and  abfolutely  refufed  to  aft  againft  hei". 
What  contributed  not  a  little  to  her  fucccfs,  was 
her  promifes  with  refpeft  to  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion 1  thofe  who  joined  her  at  firft  from  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk,  being  for  the  mofl:  part  zealous  for 
the  reformation. 

Of  thefe  promifes,  Ihe  was  afterwards  not  for- 
getful only,  but  declared  her  refolution  of  brealc- 
ing  them,  by  caufing  Mr.  Dobbs,  a  gentlemaft 
of  Suffolk,  to  be  fet  in  the  pillory,  only  for  re- 
minding her  of  them.  In  proponion  as  her 
llrength  increafed,  Northumberland's  diminifhed, 
and  thofe  that  were  left  about  him  Ihewed  plainly, 
tirat  they  had  not  either  hands  or  hearts  to  figf(t 
againft  her;  nay,  when  in  compliance  with  the 
general  inclination  he  had  proclaimed  her  at 
Cambridge,  his  very  guards  feized  upon  his  per- 
ibn,  that  he  nrnghf  juftify  them  from  the  guilt  dl 
rebellion.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  people 
made  her  qneen,  from  a  perfuafion  of  her  right, 
and  overturned  withoat  bioodfhed,  that  po- 
tent confederacy,  which,  with  ^o  miich  arc  and 
addrefs  had  been  framed,  by  thofe  who  were  at 
that  time  in  authority,  to  defeat  her  fuccefllon. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  did  not  wait  for  new  in- 
ftrudions  from  the  council ;  the  fliouts  of  the 
people,  flying  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  had  reached 
tin*  Tower  before  their  meffengers  arrived  ;  and 
the  duke,  iiavrng  not  either  power  or'  will  to  re- 
lift,  went  immediately  to  his  daughter's  apart- 
ment, and  in  the  Ibfteft  terms  lie  could,  acquaint- 
ed her  with  the  fituation  of  their  affairs,  and,  that 
laying  afide  the  ftare  and  dignity  of  a  queen,  lh« 
muft  again  return  to  that  of  a  private  pcrfon. 

To  which,  with  a  ferene  and  fettled  coume«- 

r..iiiee,  ihe  returned  this  anCwcp:    *'  Sir,  I  better 
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*^  brook  this  meffagi*,  than  my  former  advance** 
*^  ment  to  royalty  -,  out  of  obedience  to  you  and 
*^  my  mother  I  have  grlevouQy'  finned,  and  of* 
^'  fered  violence  to  rtiyfelf.    Now  I  do  willingl)^; 

arid  aS  obeying  the  itiotions  df  my  foul,  relin- 

quifh  the  crown,  and  endeavour  to  falve  thofe 
**  faults  committed  by  others,  if  at  leaft  io  gre^t 
"  a  fault  can  be  falved,  by  a  willing  relinquifh- 
*^  merit,  dnd  ingenuous  acknowledgment  of 
*'  them/' 

Thus  we  are  cdme.td  an  end  of  the- diary  of 
that  fhort  reign,  which,  froln  the  time  of  its  con-i 
tinuance,  is  faid  to  have  given  birth  to  the  com-, 
mon  proverb  of  a  "  nine  days  wonder.**  A  reigii 
in  which  the  fecming  fovereign  was  always  appre* 
henfive  of  feeing  herfelf  fuddenly  funk  into  the 
trharader  of  a  guilty  fubjeft,  and  to  find  thofe  the 
walls  of  her  prifdn^  which  fervcd  for  a  flidrt  ipacei 
to  enclofe  her  colirt;  A  tieigrt,  uplbn  which  not 
to  beftow  a  fliort  refleftidn,  would  argue  an  inca- 
pacity of  Writing  it,  and  leave  the  reader  room,  to 
think  hardly  df  hini  Who  could  pen  fuch  a  fcene 
unmoved.  .     . 

There  is  a  very  firigular  circurhftarice,  which 
^as  prefcrvfed  among  John  Fox*s  papers,"  from 
the  information  of  the  very  perfon  whom  it  coh^ 
t::*erned,  that  willferve  to  fet  tne  fuddeimefs  of  &ii 
furprizing  revolution,  in  a  clearer  light  than  ai- 
moft  any  other  thing  that  is  to  be  met  with. 

There  was  one  Mr.  Edward  Underhilh  de^ 
fcended  from  a  good  family  in  WarWickfliire, 
who,  for  his  ferviceS  in  the  army,  had  br^en  taked 
into  the  band  of  gentlemen  *penfi6ner6j  in  which 
he  remained  during  the  rf  igrt  of  Edward^  arid  was 
now  about  queen  Jane. 

He  had,  in  his  youth,  been  what  wcl  odl  a. 
man  of  pleafurc  j  but  being  coiiverc^d-  to  the  re- 
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formed  religion,  became  fa  fincere  and  zealous  3 
proteftant,  that  thofe  of  the  band,  who  were  lef» 
religious,  nick- named  him  the  hot  Gofpcller* 
This  gentleman  was  known  to,  and  very  well 
eftcemcd  by  the  queen  •,  and  it  fell  out,  while  he 
was  upon  duty  at  the  Tower,  his  wife  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  fon. 

At  the  chriftening  of  this  child,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1553,  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  were  cod- 
fathers  by  proxy,  queen  Jane  was  godmother; 
and,  as  a  ftill  higher  mark  of  her  favour,  direfted 
that  the  chikl  fhould  be  called  Guilford  after  her 
hufband.  The  perfon  fent  to  reprefent  the  queen» 
was  lady  Throckmorton,  who,  at  the  time  Ihc 
left  the  Tower,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  the  ce- 
remony, received  the  commands  of  the  queen,  in 
a  manner  fuitable  to  that  rank,  and  carried  them 
to  Mr.  Undcrhill's.  But,  on  her  return  to  the 
Tower,  her  amazement  muft  have  been  great,  to 
find  the  canopy  of  ftate  removed,  with  all  other 
enfigns  of  royalty,  out  of  which  (he  was  quickly 
drawn,  by  an  intimation  from  one  of  the  new  ofr 
ficers,^  that  her  lady  was  a  prifoner  for  high  trea- 
fon ;  and  that  flie  was  to  attend  her  under  the 
Eke  circumftances; 

This  relation  is  not  indeed  of  any  great  mo* 
mcnt  in  itfctf,  but,  all  things  confidcred,  the 
reader  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  there  1$- 
hardly  any  thing  like  it  in  hiftory. 

The  duke  of  SuHblk  having  depofed  hisdMgh- 
ter,  whom  he  had  forced  to  afcend  the  throne^ 
went  next  to  the  council,  and  fubfcribed  the  in- 
flrudtions,  that  were  fent  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, by  Rofe,  purfuivant  at  arms,  re- 
quiring him  to  difband  his  forces,  and  fubmit  ta 
queen  Mary,  if  he  meant  they  Ihould  become 

humble 
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Jbumble  fuitors  to  their  fovercign  for  him  ^d  his, 
as  well  as  for  themfclves.  •  In  this,  however  Nor- 
.chumberland  prevented  them ;  for  finding  how 
ftrong  the  current  ran  in  the  country,  he  fuipeded 
its  fource  to  be  at  London,  and  had  therefore 
proclaimed  queen  Mary  at  Cambridge  before  the 
purfuivant  arrived. 

This  did  not.hinder  his  being  jfeized  foon  after, 
and  fent  to  the  Tower,  where  it  mufl:  have 
.added  no  fniall  weight  to  the  lady  Jane's  misfor- 
tunes, to  fee  the  father,  of  her  hufband,  with  all 
his  family,  and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
brought  prifoners,  for  having  fupported  her  claim 
to  the  crown;  and  this  grief  mufl:  have  met  mt^ 
ibme  acceifion,  from  his  beine  condemned  fpoa 
after,  and  brought  to  the  block.  With  him  diejl 
fir  Thomas  Palmer  and  fir  John  Gatps,  the  for- 
mer fuppofed  to  have  been  his  inlfaiiment  in  the 
ruin  of  the  protedtor  Somerfet,  which  however  I^c 
/did  not  confefs  -,  and  the  latter  held  his  agent,  in 
perfuading  king  Edward  to  alter  the  fucceflipni ; 
which  the  duke  denied,  affirming  him  to  have 
done  it  of  his  own  accord,  and  to  have  been  there- 
by the  caufe  of  all  this  mifchief ;  with  what  de- 
gree of  probability  every  man  muft  judge  fgr 
himfelf. 

On  the  twenty- feventh  of  July,  or,  as  others 
fay,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  fhe  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  feeing  her  own  father  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk in  the  fame  circumftances  with  herfelf ;  but 
]ier  mother  the  duchefs,  not  only  remained  ex- 
empt from  all  punifliment,  but  had  fuch  an  in- 
tereil  with  the  queen,  as  to  procure  the  duke  his 
liberty  on  the  laft  day  of  that  month. 

Lady  Jane,  and  her  hufband  the  lord  Guil&^d 
Dudley,  remaining  ftill  in  confinement,  were,  on 
die  third  of  November,  1553,  carried  fi'om  tK 
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Tower  to  Guildhall,  and,  with  archbifliop  Cran- 
mer,  and  fome  others,  arraigned  and  convifted  of 
high-treafon,  before  judge  Morgan,  who  pro- 
nounced on  thenri  fentence  of  death-,  the  remeni- 
brance  of  which  afterwards  afFefted  him  fo  far, 
that   he  died  raving. 

From  this  time,  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane, 
and  her  no  lefs  unhappy  hufband,  lived  in  the 
very  ftiadow  of  death,  and  yet  not  without  fome 
gleams  of  comfort :  for,  iii  the  month  of  De- 
cember, the  marquis  of  Northampton,  who  in 
the  fame  caufc,  had  fallen  into  like  circumftances, 
was  pardoned  and  difcliarged;  and,  at  the  feme 
time,  the  ftriftnefs  of  their  confinement  miti- 
gated, by  permiflion  granted  to  take  the  air  in 
the  queen's  garden,  and  other  little  indulgences, 
that  would,  liowever,  have  been  fo  many  afts  of 
crueltv,  if  the  queen  had  then  intended,  what 
Ihe  afterwards  thought  fit  to  inflift. 

But  this,  by  the  confentof  our  beft  hift^rians, 
is  allowed  to  be  altogether  improbable ;  and  that 
there  arc  good  reafons  to  believe  the  queen  would 
have  fpared  lady  Jane,  fince  Ihe  had  already  par- 
doned her  father,  who  was  much  more  guilty  j  anid 
that  flie  would  have  extended  her  mercy  to  lord 
puilford  Dudley  as  well  as  to  his  elder  brothers. 
liowever,  in  the  firft  parliament  of  her  reign,  an 
a(5t  was  pafled  for  eftablifliing  the  validity  of  fuch 
private  contracts,  as  were  dated  during  Jane's 
nine  days  adminiftration,  with  a  provifo,  that  all 
public  afts,  grants  of  lands,  or  the  like,  if  any 
fuch  there  were,  fhould  be  void. 

Another  aft  likewife  paficd  for  confirming  the 
attainders  of  Northumberland,  Canterbury,  and 
the  reft,  who  had,  been  cohvifted  of  high-treafon, 
which  perhaps  was  thought  neceflary,  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  who  had  over-rula4 
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their  plea ;  that  what  they  did  was  in  obedience  . 
to  the  fupreme  authority  then  (libfifting.  But, 
whatever  hopes  lady  Jane  and  her  hufband  might 
entertain,  whatever  eafe  they  might  enjoys  were 
quickly  taken  away  by  an  unhappy  event,  which 
it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  forefee,  and  in  which 
it  is  not  fo  much  as  pretended  that  either  of  them 
had  the  leaft  hand. 

There  was  a  great  fpirit  raifed  in  the  naddit 
againft  the  queen's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain ; 
and  upon  this  a  general  infurredtion  was  concerted^ 
which,  if  it  had  been  executed  with  any  degree 
of  that  prudence  ftiewed  in  the  planning  of  it,  or 
rather,  if  the  providence  of  God  had  not  intcy* 
pofed,  could  fcarce  have  failed  of  fucceeding ;  fir 
Thomas  Wyat  of  Kent,  a  man  of  a  great  cftatc 
and  a  greater  influence,  manage4  thofe  who  were 
afraid,  under  colour  of  this  marriage,  the  king- 
dom would  be  delivered  up  to  a  ^  toreign  prince 
and  his  partizans.  \    .    _ 

Sir  Peter  Carew,  in  Cornwall,  dealt  with  fuch 
as  were  defirous  of  feeing  the  princefs  Elizabeth 
upon  the  throne,  and  in  the  arms  of  Courtney, 
whom  the  queen  had  lately  reftoted  to  the  tide  of 
Devonfhire,  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  to  whom 
danger  had  in  vain  preached  difcretion,  and  who 
could  not  learn  loyalty  even  from  mercy,  made 
ufe  of  that  great  intereft  which  his  Urge  eflates 
gave  him,  though  he  held  them  by .  the.  queen's 
favour,  to  miflead  her  fubjc6ts  from  their  duty^ 
and  to  take  up  arms  againft  her  peribn. ,. 

What  the  real  view  of  this  (kHgA  ,ww,  cvcii; . 
time  has  not  difcovered  %  but  by  ralhnefs,  atnd 
mil-intelligence  of  thofe  at  the  head  of  it,  all  mif* 
carried.  The  duke  ^  Suffolk,  with  his  brother^ 
lord  John  and  lord  Thomas  Grev,  were  in  arms, 
ar>j^  with  a  body  of  three  hundred  horfe,  prefented 

I  i  4  them* 
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themfelves  before  the  city  of  Coventry,  in  which 
they  had  a  ftrong  party  *,  but  the  queen,  having 
fent  down  the  earl  or  Huntingdon,  he  fecured 
that  place ;  and  Suffolk,  finding  his  defign  abor* 
tive,  and  his  people  dropping  away,  retired,  with 
as  many  as  he  could  keep  about  him,  to  a  houfe 
of  his  in  Leicefterfhire,  where,  having  diflributed 
what  money  he  had  to  thofe  who  were  the  com- 
panions of  his  fortune,  he  advifed  them  to  fhift 
for  themfelves,  trufting  to  the  promifes  of  one 
Underwood  his  park-keeper,  who  undertook  to 
conceal,  and  who  is  fufpe£bed  to  have  betrayed 
him  to  the  carl  of  Huntingdon,  by  whom  him- 
felf  and  his  brother  lord  John  being  apprehended, 
were  carried  to  Coventry,  and,  after  fome  ftay 
there,  fent  to  London  under  a  guard,  where  they 
did  not  arrive  till  the  tenth  of  February,  and 
were  tlicn  committed  to  the  Tower,  out  of  wliich 
the  duke  never  came,  but  to  his  trial  and  to  his 
death. 

Our  hiflorics-  giv^e  us  but  very  dark  and  indif- 
ferent accounts  of  this  infurrc6lion,which,if  we  may 
credit  one  of  our  old  chronicle  writers,  and  his  au- 
thority John  Stowe,  was  purely  to  prevent  the 
queen's  marriage  with  a  foreign  prince  :  the  paf- 
fage  is  very  fingular,  and  worth  reading. 

"'  Upon  Saturday,  being  the  17th  of  Fcbru- 
*'  ary,  the  duke  of  Suffolk  was  arraigned  at  Weft- 
*'  minftcr,  and  there  condemned  to  die  by  his 
*'  peers,  the  earl  of  Arundel  being  that  day  chief 
"judge.  Where  fome  have  written,  that  he 
*'  fhould,  at  his  laft  going  down  into  the  country, 
*'  make  proclamation  in  his  daughter's  name, 
"  that  is  not  fo ;  for,  whereas  he  flood  by  in  Lei- 
**  cefler,  when  at  his  commandment  the  proclama- 
*'  tion  was  there  made  ugainft  the  queen's  mar- 
y  riage  with  the  prince  of  Spain,  &c.   mafler 

"  Dam  port. 
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•*  Damport,  then  mayor  of  that  town,  £ud  to  him; 
•'  My  lord,  I  truft  your  grace  meaneth  no  hurt  tq 
*'  the  queen's  majefty.  No,  faith  he,  mailer 
^^  mayor,  laying  hi^  hand  on  his  fword,  he  that 
"  would  her  any  hurt,  I  would  this  fword  were 
through  his  heart  •,  for  ftie  is  the  mcrcifuUeft 
prince,  as  I  have  truly  found*  her,  that  eveip 
reigned,  in  whofe  defence  I  am,  and  will  be 
**  ready  to  die  at  her  feet." 

But  to  this  we  may  oppofe  the  authority  of  a 
very  learned  prelate,  who  likewife  wrote  a  chro- 
nicle, lived  himfelf  in  thofe  times,  and  publiflied 
it  within  lefs  than  fix  years  after  the  event. 

Henry*  duke  of  Suffix,  £iys  he,  father  ten 
lady  Jane,  lately  procldmed  (^ueen,  flying  intq 
^^  Leiceflerfhire  and  Warwickfhire,  with  a  finall 
^^  company,  in  divers  places  as  he  went,  ag^A 
^^  proclaimed  his  daughter,  but  the  people  did 
"  not  greatly  incUne  unto  him." 

A  very  judicious  and  impartial  foreigner,  wha 
had  great  opportunities  of  knowing  our  afli^rs  at 
this  juncture,  not  only  affirms  theiwne  thing  that 
biihop  Cooper  does,  but  acquaints  us  farther,  that ' 
queen  Mary  had  an  intention,  as  (bon  as  Wyat's 
rifing  in  Kent  was  known,  to  put  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  at  the  head  of  the  troops  that  were  fcrit 
againft  him ;  to  avoid  which,  being  confdous  of 
his  own  engagements,  and  over-perfuaded'^liis 
brother  lord  Thomas  Grey,  he  departed  itim  his 
houfe  at  Sheen,  on  the  twenty-fiftn  of  JanuarjT  in 
the  evening,  in  order  to  raife  the  counties  before- 
mentioned.  It  is  not,  however  impoflible,  that 
he  might  proclaim  his  daughter  in  his  paflage, 
and  finding  that  not  fo  well  received  as  he  ex- 
pected, alter  his,  language  at  Leicefler:  but  this 
is  barely  a  conjefture,  and  as  fuch  ftibmitted"  to 
the  reader's  judgment. 

This 
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This  weak  and  ill-managed  bufinefi,  gave  the 
minifters  an  opportunity  of  perfuadlng  the  queen, 
that  her  ftifety  could  be  no  otherwife  provided  for^ 
than  by  putting  l^idy  Jane  and  her  husband  to 
deativ,  to  which,  a  very  learned  prelate  aflures  us, 
the  queen  was  not  wrought  without  much  diffi- 
culty :  and,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  Saunders 
makes  the  fame  obfervation,  fo  that  the  tryth  of 
it  can  hardly  be  called  in  queftion. 

The  news  of  this  fatal  refolution  made  no  great 
Jmpreflion  upon  this  excellent  lady,  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  death  was  pafled,  fhe  had  expefted  it 
long,  and  was  fo  well  prepared  to  meet  her  fate, 
that  fhe  was  very  little  difcompofcd.  .  But  the 
queen's  charity  hurt  her  more  than  her .  juftice, 
I'he  day  firft  fixed  for  her  death  was  Friday  Fe- 
bruary the  ninth,  and  fhe  had,  in  fomc  meafure^ 
taken  leave  of  the  world,  by  writing  a  letter  to 
her  unhappy  father,  who,  Ihe  heard,  was  more 
dilhirbed  with  the  thoughts  of  his  being  the  au-^ 
thor  of  her  death ^  than  with  the  apprehcnfion  of 
his  own. 

This  letter  muft,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
written  before  Dr.  Feckenham  procured  her  re- 
prieve ;  for,  upon  the  firft  of  February,  publiq 
proclamation  w;!s  made,  that  the  duke  and  his  com- 
pany were  difpcrled  •,  and,  foon  after  that  himfelf^ 
and  one  of  his  brothers,  were  taken  and  carried  tp 
Coventry,  from  whence  lady  Jane  might  have, 
at  this  time,  news  of  his  great  grief  on  her  ac- 
count. But  it  fo  fell  out  afterwards,  that  he  was 
brought  to  the  Tower  two  days  before  her  exe- 
cution, which,  as  fhe  could  not  pofTibly  forefee^ 
it  is  improbable  fhe  fhould  delay  her  letter  be-? 
yond  the  day  firft  fixed  for  her  death, 
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"  Father, 
^*  Although  it  pleafeth  God  to  haften  my  death 
by  you,  by  whom  my  life  ihould  rather  have 
^'  been  lengthened  \  yet  I  can  fo  patiently  take  it; 
"  as  I  yield  God  more  hearty  thanks  for  fliortehing 
•*'  my  woeful  days,  than  if  all^he  world  had  been 
"  given  into  my  poffeffion,  with  life  lengthened 
"  to  my  will :  and  albeit,  I  am  well  afiiired  of 
*'  your  impatient  dolors,  redoubled  many  ways, 
^'  both  in  bewailing  your  own  woe,  and  alfo,,  as 
'"  I  hear,  efpecially  my  unfortunate  eftate^  yct^ 
^'  my  dear  father,  if  I  may^  without  oflFertcc,  re- 
^'  joice  in  my  mifhaps,  methinks  in  this  I  may  ac- 
^^  count  myfelf  bleiled ;  that  waihing"  my  hands 
"  with  the  innocency  of  my  faft,  my  guiltlefs  . 
"  blood  may  crv  before  the  Lord,  mercy  to  the 
^^  innocent ;  ana  yet,  tho'  I  mud  needs  acknow- 
^^  ledge,  that  being  conftrained,  and,  as  you  well 
^'  know,  continually  aflaied  in  taking-  the  crown 
"  upon  me ;  I  feemed  to  cohfent,  and  therein 
"  grievoufly  offended  the  queen  andherjlaws: 
'*  and  yet  do  I  affuredly  truft,  that  this  my  of- 
"  fence  towards  God,  is  fp  much  the  lefe,  in  that 
"  being  in  fo  royal  an  eftate  as  I  was,  my  inforced 
"  honour  never  mixed  with  my  inno^nt  heart  i 
*'  and  thus,  good  father,  I  have  opened  my  ftate 
^^  to  you,  whofe  death  at  h^uid,  although  to  you» 
''  perhaps,  it  may  feera  right  woful^  to  mether^ 
^'  is  nothing  that  can  be  more  welcome,  than  from 
"  this  vale  of  mifery,  to  afpire  to  that  .heavenly 
"  throne  of  all  joys  and  pleafure  withChrift  Qur 
^'  Saviour:  in  whofe  ftedfaft  fiaith,  if  it  be  lawful  • 
"  for  the  daughter  to  write  fo  to  her  father,  the 
"  Lord  tliat  hitherto  .  hathi  ftrcngthened  you,  fo 
''  continue  you,  that  at  laft  we  may  meet  in  hea- 
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**  ven,  with  the  Fathcr»  Son,   and  Hdy.Ghoft; 
•*  Amen." 

In  this  'ferene  frame  of  mind,  Dr.  Feckenhatn, 
abbot  of  Weftminfter,  came  to  her  from  the 
queen,  who  was  very  defirous  fhe  fhould  follow 
her  father-in-law's  example,  and  be  reconciled  to 
the  church  of  Rome.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very  fit 
inllrument  (if  any  had  been  fie)  for  this  purpofc  j 
for  he  had  an  acute  wit,  a  very  plaufible  manner 
of  fpeaking,  and  a  great  tendernefs  in  his  nature. 
Lady  Jane  received  him  with  much  civiUty,  and 
behaved  towards  him  with  fo  much  calmnefs  and 
fwectnefs  of  temper,  that  he  could  not  help  beine 
overcome  with  her  diftrefs :  fo  that  either  mif- 
taking  or  pretending  to  miftake  her  meaning, 
he  procured  a  refpite  of  her  eKecution  till 
the  twelfth.  Yet  he  did  not  gain  any  thing 
upon  her  in  regard  to  the  defign  upon  which 
he  was  ient :  on  the  contrary,  tliough  Ihe 
heard  him  patiently,  yet  fhe  anfwered  all  his 
arguments  with  fuch  ftrength,  fuch  clearnefs, 
and  fuch  a  Hcadinefs  of  mind,  as  Ihewed  plainly 
that  reUgion  had  been  her  principal  caret  ana 
that  the  hopes  of  being  happy  in  a  filture-ftatc, 
from  afting  according  to  the  didates  of  her  con- 
fciencc  in  this,  had  furtified  her  not  only  agunft 
the  fears  of  death,  but  againft  all  doubts  or  ap- 
prehenhons  whatever. 

But  Feckenham  could  know  nothing  of  this, 
otherwile,  in  all  appearance,  he  would  not  have 
undertaken  lady  Jane's  converfion.  He  thought 
he  ftiould  have  found  her  in  great  diforder  and 
confufion,  and  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  triumph  over  the  feeble  underflanding  of  a 
dcje&ed  and  heart-broken  young  woman,  but  he 
found 
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found  it  quite  othcrwHc ;  notwithftanding  which 
Ihc  would  have  declined  the  difpute,  telling  hinn 
flie  had  no  time  to  fpare ;  that  controrerfy  might 
be  fit  for  the  living,  but  not  for  the  dying  ?  and 
that  therefore,  the  trueft  fign  of  having  that  €om- 
paflion  for  her,  of  which  he  made  fuch  ftrong  pro^ 
feflions,  would  be  to  leave  her  undifturbed  in 
making  her  peace  with  God. 

It  was  upon  this,  that  he  applied  kitaielfto  the 
queen  for  a  fhort  reprieve  •,  with  which,  when  he 
acquainted  this  admirable  woman,  fhe  told  him, 
*'  That  he  had  intirely  mifunderftood  her  fenfe  of 
^<  her  fituation  ;  that  far  from  defiring  her  death . 
*•  might  be  delayed,  (he  cxpeded  and'  wyhed  for 
*^  it  as  the  period  of  her  miferies.  and  her  tsin 
*'  trance  into  eternal  happinefs/' 

Yet  fhe  could  not  then  avoid  entering  into  dif* 
courfe  with  him,  more  efpecially  when  he  defired 
her  to  give  him  a  brief  account  of  her  faith,  that 
he  might  clearly  underftand  it,  and  make  a  true 
report  thereof  to  the  w<n'kl»  (Jpcm  this  thcv  dif* 
cuiTed  the  dodrine  of  the  real  prefence  in  the  &- 
crament,  which  lady  Jane  denied  in  the  ienie  that 
Feckenham  aiTerted,  and  that  pofterity  might  not 
be  impofed  upon  by  any  fallacious  account  of  tlus 
conference,  (he  drew  up,  and  fubicribed  a  dear- 
and  concife  account  of  it  s  to  which,  if  the  reader 
has  any  curiofity,  he  may  eafily  have  recoiirib*^ 

At  length,  finding  he  could  make  no  impcef* 
fion,  he  took  his  leave  of  her,  and  (aid,  ^^N^ 
^'  dam,  I  am  forry  for  you,  and  your  obfiiiiacy, 
^^  and  now  I  am  aflured  you  and  I  (hall  never 
^'  meet  again*'*  ^'  It  is  moft  true,  fir^/^id  (he> 
^^  we  (hall  never  meet  again,  except  God  turn 
^*  your  heart  *,  for  I  (land  undoubtedly  afiiired, 
^^  that  unlefs  you  repent  and  turn  to  God,  you 
^^  are  in  a  (ad  and  defperate  cafe :  and  I  pray  to 

"God 
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*'  God  in  the  bowels  of  his  mercy,  to  fend  youhij 
**  holy fpiritj  for  he  hath  given  you  hh  great  gifl 
**of  utterahccj  if  it  pleafe  hitrl  to  opCltthe  efcS 
**  of  your  heart  td  his  truth." 

We  muft  Conceive,  that  this  wis  underftopd  a^ 
it  was  jpoken,  as  flowing  froth 'a  religious  zeal, 
and  not  from  any  diftafte  of  contradifliidn,  or  anj^ 
diflike  to  his  perfon,  fince  we  find,  thdt  Fccken-; 
hani,  far  from  deferting,  anended  her  to  thfevery 
!aft  ;  add  that  the  lady  Jane  fllewed  a  very  proper' 
fenfc  of  his  attention  and  rcfpcft  for  her,  in  th.& 
fight  and  hearing  of  all  who  were  uptiri  or  near 
the  fcaffbld. 

On  the  Sunday  evening,  which  Was  the  lalt  fhe 
Was  to  fpcnd  in  this  world,  flie  wrote  a  letter  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  as  fome  fay,  on  the  blanfe 
leaves  at  the  end  of  a  teltkriient  in  the  fanie 
language,  which  (he  bequeathed  as  A  legacy  td 
her  filler  Catharine;  which  piece  df  her's,  if  we 
had  no  other  left,  would  be  fuffident  to  render 
her  metnory  immortal;  and  therefore  we  fhatt 
here  infert  the  fubftance  of  it  in  Englifli. 

"  I  have  here  fent  J-ou,  my  dear  fifter  Catharine; 
''  a  book,  which,  although  it  b"e  not  outwardl^ 
'•  trirftmed  with  gold,  Or  the  curious  embroideiy 
"  of  the  artfulleft  needles,  yet  inwardly  it-is  m'ore 
"  worth  than  all  the  richmines  which  thevift  world 
*'  can  boaft  of.  It  is  the  book,  my  only  bcft  and^ 
*'  loved  fifter,  df  the  law  of  the  Lofd :  it  ia  thA 
**  teftament  and  laft  will  which  he  bequeathed 
"  unto  us  wretches  and  wretched  finners,  which 
"  fhall  lead  you  to  the  path  of  eternal  joy  : 
*'  and  if  you  with  a  good  ihind  read  it,  and  witli 
*'  an  earneft  defire  follow  it,  no  doubt  it  wii 
*'  bring  you  to  an  Immortal  and  everlaAing  Ufet 
"  It  will  teach  you  to  live,  and  Jearn  yoij  t^  Ac: 

*'  it 
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•*  it  fhall  win  you  more,  and  endow  you  Mfitfe 
"  greater  felicity  than  yoii  fliould  have  gaihtki  b^ 
•^  the  poffeffion  of  our  woful  Other's  lands ;  fori 
•*  as  if  God  had  prolpered  him,  you  (houki  have 
•*  inherited  his  honours  and  tnanorSi  fo,  if  you 
^^  apply  diligently  this  book,  feefcing  to  dire6c: 
*^  yourlife  according  to  the  rule  of  the  feme,  you  * 
'"  fhall  be  an  inheritor  of  fuch  riches,  as  neither 
*V the  covetous  fliall  withdraw  from  you,  neithet* 
"  the  thief  fliall  fteal,  neither  yet  the  moths  cof-* 

"rupt.  '  ;  . 

*'  Defire  With  David}  nly  bdft  lifter,  to  under- 
**  ftand  the  law  of  the  Lord  your  God ;  live  ftill  • 
"  to  die,  that  you  byjjeath  may  purchafe  eternal 
**  life  ;  and  truft  not,  that  the  tendernefs  of  your 
*'  age  fliall  lengthen  your  life  j  fpr  unto  God 
•*  when  he  calleth,  all  hours,  times,  and  fealbn* 

ate  alike,  and  blefled  are  they  whofe  lahips  arcf 
*'  furniflied  when  he  com'eth,  for  as  foon  will,  thtf 

Lord  be  glorified  in  the  young  as  in  the  old< 
My  good  fifter,  once  again  more  let  me  in* 
"  treat  thee  to  learn  to  die ;  deny  the  world,  defj^ 
"  the  devil,  and   defpife  the  flefti,    and  delight 

yourfelf  only  in  the  Lord ;  be  penitent  for  your 

fins,  and  yet  defpair  not ;  be  ftrong  in  faith, 
"  yet  prefume  not ;  and  defire  with  St.  Paul,  to 
*^  be  diflblved  and  to  be  with  Chrift,  with  whom 
*'  even  in  death  there  is  life.  Be  like  the  good 
**  fervant,  and  even  at  midi>ightjbe  waking,  left  . 
*'  when  death  cometh  and  ftealeni  upon  you  like 
*'  a  thief  in  the  night,  you  be  with  the  fcrvants 
"  of  darknefs  found  fteeping  •,  ^d  left  for  lack  of 
*'  oil,  you  be  found  like  the  five  foolifl\  virgins, 
*'  or  like  him  that  had  not  on  the  wedding  gatr* 
*'  ment,  and  then  you  be  caft  into  darknefs,  or 
*'  banilhed  from  the  marriage.  Rejoice  in  Cluift;  • 
.^'  as  I  truft  you  do,  and  feeing  you  have  the  name 
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**  of  a  Chriftianf  u  near  -as  you  can  follow  thd  ■ 
**  ftcps,   and  be  a  true  imitator  of  your  mafter 
•*  Cluift  Jcfus,  and  take  up  your  crow,  lay  your 
*'  fins  on  his  back,  and  always  embrace  him. 

**  Now,  as  touching  my  death ;  rejoice  as  I  do^ 
•*  my  dearcft  fifter,  that  I  Ihall  be  delivered  of  this 
**  corruption,  and  put  on  incorruptlon  ^  for  I  mm  * 
**  afllired,  that  I  fh^,  for  lofing  of  a  mortal  life, 
**  win  one  that  is  immortal,  joyful,  and  everlaft- 
**  ing  {  the  which  I  pray  God  grant  you  in  his 
**  moft  blefled  hour,  and  fend  you  all-faving 
**  grace  to  live  in  his  fear,  and  to  die  in  the  true 
**  Chriftian  futh.  From  which,  in  God's  name, 
•*  I  exhort  you,  that  you  never  fwcrve,  neither 
**  for  I  hope  of  life,  nor  fear  of  death;  for,  if  you 
**  will  deny  his  truth,  to  give  length  to  a  weary  and 
*'  corrupt  breath,  God  himfelf  will  deny  you,  and 
**  by  vengeance  make  ftiort  what  you  by  your 
•'  foul's  lofs  would  prolong  j  but,  if  you  will 
**  cleave  to  him,  he  will  ftrctch  forth  your  days  to 
"  an  uncircumfcribed  comfort,  and  to  his  own 
*'  glory.  To  the  which  glory  God  bring  me  now, 
'^  and  you  hereafter,  when  it  fhall  pleafe  him  ta 
**  call  you.  Farewel  once  again,  my  beloved 
**  fifter,  and  put  your  only  truft  in  God,  who 
.**  only  mufl:  help  you.    Amen." 

Your  loving  fifter, 

Jane  Dudley! 

The  fatal  morning  being  come,  the  lord  Guil- 
ford earncftly  defired  that  he  might  uke  his  laft 
farewel  of  her  i  which,  though  willingly  permit- 
ted, yet  upon  notice  Ihe  advifed  the  contrary, 
aflUring  him,  that  fuch  a  meeting  would  rather 
add  to  his  afflictions,  than  incrcafe  that  quiet 
wherewitli  they  had  poiTelTcd  their  foub  for  the 
ftroko 
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ftrc&e  of  death ;  chitt  he  demanded  a.  lenitive 
,  which  would  put  fire  into  the  wound ;  and  that  it 
,WM  to  be  feared,  her  prefencc  would  rather  weak- 
en than  Ilrengthen  him  ;  that  he  ought  to  take 
courage  from  his  reafon^  and  derive  conftancy 
from. his  own-  hearty. that  if  his;  foul  was  not 
firm  and  feitied,  fhe  could  not  fettle' it  by  her 
i^yes,  nor  confirm  it  by  her  words ;  that  he  fhould 
do  weU  to  remit  this  interview  to  the  other  world  % 
that  there  indeed  friendfhips  were  happy,,  and 
unions  indifiblvable ;  and  that  theirs  Would  be 
eternal,  if  their  fouls  carried  ndthing  with  them 
jof  terreftrial,  which  might  hinder  them  from  re* 
Jpicing.  All  (he  could  do  was  to  give  him  ft  fare- 
well out  of  a  window  as  he  paSd  towards  the 
place  of  his  diflfolution,  which  he  fuflTered  on  the 
fcafFold  on  TowerrhiU  with  much  Chriftian-  meek- 
nefs. 

His  dead  body  being  laid  in  a  car,  and  his  head 
wrapped  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  were  carried  to  the 
chapel  within  the  Tower  ;  in  the  way  to  which^ 
they  were  to  pafs  under  the  window  of  the  lady 
Jane  -,  which  fad  fpeftacle  (he  likewife  beheld,  but 
of  her  own  accord,  and  not  either  by  accident,  or 
as  foHie,  without  any  colour  of  truth,  have  infi- 
nuated,  by  defign,  and  with  a  view  to  increafe 
the  weight  of  her  afflidtions. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  at  this  time  was 
fir  John  Bridges,  the  anceftor  of  the  prefent  moft 
noble  family  of  that  name,  dukes  of  Chandos,  and 
who,  in  the  month  of  April  following,  was  hinv 
felf  created  a  baron  by  that  title,  and  the  fame  to 
whom  (he  afterwards  gave  her  prayer-book  upon 
the  fcaffold.  He  was  with  her  ii^  the  apartment 
which  (he  had  at  Mr*  Partridge*s,  from  the  win- 
dows of  which  Ihe.  had  the  lall  fight  of  her  lord 
living  and  dead. 
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It  was  after  this  fad  llopht  that  tht  wrote  thret 
fhort  fenccnccs  in  her  table-book^  in  Greek,  Latin 
and  ringlilh ;  and  this  very  book,  upoa  fir  John's 
intreaty,  that  ihe  would  beftow  upon  him  fome 
memorial,  fhe  prefented  him  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  civility  fhe  received  from  him.  By  . 
this  accident,  the  world  came  to  learn  with  what 
ileadinefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  what  ten- 
derncfs  (he  looked  upon  thofe  dear  remuns«  The 
fenfe  of  the  Greek  fentence  was, 

**  If  his  flain  body  Ihall  give  teftimony  againft 
"  me  before  men,  his  moft  blefled  toul  Ihali 
*'  render  an  eternal  proof  of  my  innocence  in 
*'  the  prcfence  of  God.** 

The  Latin  was  to  this  effcfl: : 

**  The  juftice  of  men  took  away  his  body,  but 
**  the  divine  mercy  has  preferved  his  fouL? 

The  Englifti  ran  thus : 

"  If  my  fault  deferved  punifhment,  my  youth 
"  at  leaft,  and  my  imprudence  were  worthy 
*^  of  excufe:  God  and  pofterity  will  Ihcw  tne 
*'  favour." 

In  the  place  of  her  confinement,  thefe  verfes  . 
were  found,  as  fome  fay,  written  with  a  pin  : 

*'  Non  aiicna  putes  homini  quas  obtlngere  poflunt : 
"  Sors  hodierna  mihi,  eras  erat  illi  tibi." 

*'  Stand  not  fccure,  who  ftand  in  mortal  ftate, 
•'  What's  mine  to-day ,  lliall  next  day  be  thy  fate.'* 
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•^  Deo  juvante  nif  nbcfet  livor  malus, 
*•  Et  non  juvantc,  nil  Juvat  labor  gravis. 
**  Poft  tcncDras,  fpcro  kicem.**^ 

**  If  Heavrcn  proteft,  hcir$  malice  cannot  wound, 
**  By  Heaven  deferted,  peace  can  ne'er  be  found  i 

**  Thefe  fhadows  paft,  I  hope  for  light. 

About  an  hour  after  the  dclath  of  her  hufband, 
Ihe  was  led  out  by  the  lieutenant  to  the  fcaffold 
that  was  prepared  upon  the  green  over-againft 
the  White  Tower.  It  is  faid,  that  the  court  had 
once  taken  a  refolution  to  have  beheaded  her  on 
the  fame  fcaffold  with  her.  hufband ;  but  confider- 
ing  how  much  they  were  both  pitied,  and  how  ge- 
nerally lady  Jane  was  beloved,  it  was  determined, 
to  prevent  any  commotions,  that  this  execution 
ftiould  be  in  theTowenShe  was  attended  to  and  fix>in 
the  fcaffold  by  Feckenham;  but  (he  was  obfervcd 
not  to  give  much  heed  to  his  difcourfes,  keeping 
her  eyes  fteadily  fixed  on  a  book  of  prayers  which 
(he  had  in  her  hand.  After  fome  mort  recolicc-- 
lion,  fhe  faluted  thofe  who  were  prcfcnt  with  4 
countenance  perfedly  compofed;  then  taking 
leave  of  Dr.  Feckenham,  Ihe  faid,  "  God  will 
**  abundantly  requite  you,  good  fir,  for  your  hur 
*'  manity  to  me,  though  your  difcourfes  gave  me 
"  more  uneafmcfs  than  all  the  terrors  of  my  ap- 
**  proaching  death." 

She  next  addreffed  hcrfelf  to  the  fpeftators  ina 
plain  andfhort  fpeech,  which  we  fhall  here  infcrt : 

* 

"  My  lords,  and  you  good  Chriftian  people, 
*'  which  come  to  fee  me  die  •,  I  am  under  a  law, 
"  and  by  that  law,  as  a  ncver-erringjudge,  I  am 
**  condemned  to  die,  not  for  any  thing  I  have  of- 
•^  fended  the  qucen*s  majefty  j  for  I  will  wafti  my 
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"  hands  guiltlefs  tficrcof,  and  deliver  to  njy  God, 
"  a  foul  as  pure  from  fuch  trefpafs,  as  innocence 
from  injuftice;  but  only  for  that  Iconfented  to 
that  I  was  forced  unto,  conftraint  making  the 
*'  law  believe  I  did  that  which  I  never  underftood, 
*'  notwithftanding  I  have  offended  Almighty  God, 
*'  in  that  I  have  followed  over  much  the  luft  of 
*'  mine  own  flefh,  and  the  pleafures  of  this  wretch- 
"  ed  world  :  neither  have  I  lived. according  to  the 
*'  knowledge  that  God  hath  given  me,  for  which 
*^  caufe  God  hath  appointed  unto  me  this  kind  of 
*'  death,  and  that  moft  worthily,  according  to 
"  my  deferts  ;  howbeit,  I  thank  him  heartily  that 
*'  he  hath  given  me  time  to  repent  of  my  fins 
*'  here  in  this  world,  and  to  reconcile  myfelf  to 
*^  my  Redeemer,  whom  my  former  vanities  had 
''  in  a  great  meafure  difpleafed.  Wherefore  (my 
lords,  and  a'l  you  good  Chriftian  people)  I  moft 
earncftly  defire  yoa  all  to  pray  with  me,  and  for 
"  me,  whilft  I  am  yet  alive,  that  God  of 
"  his  infinite  goodnefs  and  mercy  will  forgive 
"  me  my  fins,  how  numberlefs  and  grievous 
*'  foever  againft  him :  and  I  befeech  you  all  to 
"  bear  me  witnels,  that  I  here  die  a  true  Chriffian 
"  woman,  profeffmg  and  avoviching  from  niy 
''  foul,  that  I  truft  to  be  faved  by  the  blood,  pal^ 
"  fion,  and  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  my  Saviout 
"  only,  and  by  no  other  means,  calling  far  be- 
*'  hind  me  all  the  works  and  merits  of  mine  own 
"  actions,  as  things  fo  far  fhort  of  the  true  duty  I 
"  owe,  that  I  quake  to  think  how  much  they  may 
"  ftand  up  againft  me.  And  now  I  pray  you  all 
''  pray  for  nie,  and  with  me." 

And,  at  thofe  words,  (he  repeated  the  pfalm  of 
"  Miicrcrc  mei  •/*  which  done,  fhe  faid,  "  Lord, 
*'  I'dvc  rny  Ibul,  which  now  I  commend  into  thy 
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•««  hands.**  And  fo,  widx  aU  fneekheTir^f.  j^^ 
and  a  fkin^llke  patience,  Ihe  prepared  betfel^to 
the  block.  Then  kneelinfi;  -  down,  flie  fiid  the 
Miferere  in  Engli(h/  after  Which  (he  ^tood  up^  and 
gave  her  women,  MrawilUi2at:)ethTiUiey,aiid  MnL 
Heleh,  her  gloves  and  her' handkerchief 'i  ind»to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  whom  HqrUb  diUs 
fir  John  Gage,  but  HoUhfhed,  Bridgen,  her-ptay- 
er-book.  When  ihe  untied  her  gowh,.  the  exe^ 
cutioner  offered  to  afTift  her^  but.uie  ddtred  Urn 
to  let  her  alone «,  and,  turning  to  her  women^  th^ 
undrefTed  her,  and  gave  her  a  handkerchief  ^  \ 
bind  about  her  eyes.  The  executioner  kneelihgt 
defired  her  pardon ;  to  which  ihe  aniwered  moft 
willingly.  He  defusing  her  to  ftand  upon  the 
ftraw,  which  bringing  her  within  fight  of  the 
block,  fhe  faid,  '^  I  pray  difpatch  me  ^pcklv^?. 
adding  prefently  after,  "  WiU  you  take  it  off  be- 
*'  fore  I  lay  me  down?"  Thfc  executioner  £ud,  •Wo^ 
*'  madam  ;  upon  this  the  handkerchief  being 
bound  clofe  over  her  eyes,  Ihe  began  to  feel  for  the 
block,  to  which  fhe  was  guided  by  one  of  the 
Jfeeftators ;  when  fhe  felt  it>  fhe  ftretched  herielf 
lorward,  and  faid,.  ^^  Lord,  into  thv  hands  I  coisfr- 
"  mend  my  fpirit,'*  and  immediately  at  one  ftroke 
herhead  was  divided  from  her  body. 

Her  fate  was  univerfaUy  deplored,  even  bjr 
thofe  who  were  beft  affefted  to  queen  Mary ;  ano^ 
as  fhe  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  princefs  of  great 
piety,  it  muft  certainly  have  given  her  much  dif- 
quiet  to  begin  her  reign  with  fuch  an  unufual  ef-^ 
fufion  of  blood ;  and,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  of  her 
near  relation,  one  formerly  honoured  with  her 
friendfhip  and  favour,  who  had  indeed  ufurped, 
but  without  defiring  or  enjoying,  the  royal  dia- 
dem, which  fhe  afTumed,  by  the  conftraint  of  an 
ambitious  father,  and  an  imperious  mother;  and 
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which,  at  the  firft  motion,  flic  chcarfuUy  and 
willingly  rcfigncd.  This  made  her  exceedingly 
lamented  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  fame  of  her 
learning  and  virtue  having  reached  over  Europe* 
fo  as  to  excite  many  commendations,  and  fome 
cxprefs  panegyrics  in  different  nations,  and  in  jilif- 
ferent  languages*  But  whereas,  fome  of  our  own 
writers  ft  cm  to  doubt  whether  ftie  was  with  child 
or  not  at  the  time  of  her  deceafe  ^  and  foreigners 
have  improved  this  into  a  direft  affcrtion,  that  fhe 
was  five  months  gone,  it  fcems  to  be  improbable, 
fince  there  were  at  that  time  fo  many  bufy  and  in- 
quilitive  people,  but  if  the  faft  had  been  true,  it 
muft  have  been  known,  and  would  have  been  per- 
petually repeated  in  thole  pieces  that  were  every 
day  lent  abroad,  in  order  to  exafperate  the  nation 
againll  tlie  queen  and  her  minifters. 

\*  As  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  lives 
of  the  diikc  of  Suffolk  and  Guilford  Dudley,  the 
father  and  huft)and  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  we  (hall 
not  give  a  particular  account  of  them,  as  the  fore- 
going life  contains  all  the  interefling  particulars 
relating  to  them. 
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